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A BRIEF outline of the principal part of the 
following Work was sketched out several years 
ago for the private use of some young friends ; 
and from that MS. chiefly, the Article " Rheto- 
ric "in the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana was af- 
terwards drawn up. I was induced to believe 
that it might be more useful if published in a 
separate form ; and I have accordingly^ with the 
assistance of some friends, revised the treatise, 
and made a few additions and other alterations 
which suggested themselves; besides dividing 
it in a manner more convenient ^x reference. 

The title of " Rhetoric," I have thought it be^t 
on the whole to retain, as being that by which 
the Article in the Encyclopaedia is designated ; 
though it is in some respects open to objection. 
Besides that it is rather the more commonly 
employed in reference to public Speaking alone, 
it is abo apt to suggest to many minds an asso- 
ciated idea of empty <leclamation, or of disdioa 
est artifice. 



IV PREFACE. 

The subject indeed stands perhaps but a few 
degrees above Logic in popular estimation ; the 
one being generally regarded by the vulgar as 
the Art of bewildering the learned by frivolous 
subtleties ; the other, that of deluding the multi 
tude by specious falsehood. And if a treatise on 
Composition be itself more favourably received 
than the Vi ork of a Logician, the Author of it must 
yet labour under still greater disadvantages. He 
may be th ought to challenge criticism ; and his 
own perfc rmances may be condemned by k ref- 
erence to his own precepts ; or, on the other 
hand, his precepts may be undervalued, through 
his own failures in their application. Should this 
take place in the present instance, I have only to 
urge, with Horace in his Art of Poetry, that a 
whetstone, though itself incapable of cutting, is 
yet useful in sharpening steel. No system of in- 
struction will completely equalize natural pow- 
ers ; and yet it may be of service towards their 
improvement. The youthful Achilles acquired 
skill in hurling the javelin under the instruction 
of Chiron, though the master could not compete 
with the pupil in vigor of arm. 

It may perhaps be hardly necessary to observe, 
that the following pages are designed principally 
for the instruction of unpractised writers. Of 
such as have long been in the habit of writing or 
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speaking, those whose procedure has been con- 
formable to the rules 1 have laid down, will of 
course have anticipated most of my observations: 
and those again who have proceeded on opposite 
principles, will be more likely to censure, as it 
were in self-defence, than laboriously to unlearn 
what they have perhaps laboriously acquired, 
aad to set out afresh on a new system. But I am 
encouraged, partly by the result of experiments, 
to entertain a hope that the present System may 
prove useful to such as hare their method of com- 
position, and their style of writing and of delivery 
to acquire* And an author ought to be content 
if a work be found in some instances not unprof- 
itable, which cannot, from its nature, be expected 
to pass completely uncen^ured. 

Whoever indeed, in treating of any subject, 
recommends (whether on good or bad grounds) 
a departure from established practice, must ex- 
pect to encounter opposition. This opposition 
does not indeed imply that his precepts are right ; 
but neither does it prove them wrong ; it only 
implies that they are new ; since few will readily 
acknowledge the plans on which they have long 
been proceeding, to be mistaken. If a treatise 
therefore on the present subject were received 
with immediate, universal, and unqualified appro- 
bation, this circumstance would not indeed prov« 
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it to be erroneousj (since it is conceivable that 
the methods commonly pursued may be altogeth- 
er right,) but would afford a presumption that 
there was not much to be learnt from it. 

On the other hand, the more deep-rooted and 
generally jMrevalent any error may be, the less 
favourably, at first, will its refutation (though 
proportionably the more important) be for the 
most part received. 

With respect to what are commonly called 
Rhetorical Artifices — coatrivances for ^^ making 
the worse appear the better reason,"— it would 
have savoured of pedantic morality to give solemn 
admonitions against employing them, op tQ enter 
a formal disclaimer of dishonest intention ; since^ 
after all, the generality will, according to their 
respective characters, make what use of-^a book 
they think fit, without waiting for the Author?s 
permission : but what I have endeavoured to do, 
is, clearly to setforth^ as far as I could, (as Ba- 
con dods in his Essay on Cunning,) these sophis- 
tical tricks of the Art ; and as far as I may have 
succeeded in this, I shall have been providing the 
only effectual check to the employment of them. 
The adulterators of food or of drugs, andt the 
coiners of base money, keep th^r processes a 
secret, and dread no one so much as him who 
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detects, describes, and proclaims their contrivan- 
ces, and thus puts men on their guard; for ^^ eve- 
ry one that doeth evil hateth the ligkt^ neither 
Gometh to the light, lest his deeds should be 
made manifest.'' 

To the prevailing association of the term 
•♦Rhetoric,'' with the idea of these delusive con- 
trivances, may be traced the opinion (which I 
believe is also common) that the power of ek) 
quence is lost on those who themselves possess 
it ; or at least that a critical knowledge of the art 
of Composition fortifies any one, in proportion to 
his proficiency, against being affected by the 
persuasive powers of another. This is undoubt- 
edly true, as far as Sophistical skill is concern- 
ed. The better acquainted one is with any kind 
of rhetorical trick, the less liable he is to be mis- 
led by it. The Artijiees, strictly so called, of the 
Orator, are, 

' like tricks by sleight of hand, 



Wluch to ftdmire, one shoald not onderBtand : 

and he who has himself been behind the scenes 
of a puppet-show, and pulled the strings by which 
the figures are moved, is not likely to be much 
affected by their performance. This is indeed 
one great recommendation of the study of Rhet- 
oric, that it furnishes the most effectual antidote 
against deception of this kind. But it is by no 
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means true that acquaintance with an Art — in 
the nobler sense of ihe wcurd, — not as consisting 
in juggling tricks, — tends to diminish our sensi- 
bility to the most excellent productions of Art. 
The greatest proficients in music are usually the 
most enthusiastic admirers of good music : the 
best Painters and Poets, and such as are best 
versed in the principles of those arts, are in gen- 
eral (when rivalry is out of the question) the most 
powerfully affected by paintings and by poetry, 
of superior excellence. And none I believe are 
more open to the impression of sound, honest, 
manly eloquence, than those who display it in 
their owp compositions, and are capable of 
smalyzing critically the mode in which its ef- 
fects are produced. 

A few passages will be found in the following 
pages which presuppose some acquaintance with 
Logic; but the greatest part will, I trust, be in- 
telligible to those who have not this knowledge. 
At the same time, it is implied by what I have 
said of that Science, and indeed by the very cir- 
cumstance of my having written on it, that I 
cannot but consider him as undertaking a task 
of unnecessary diflSculty, who endeavours, with- 
out studying Logic, to become a thoroughly good 
argumentative writer 
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It may be thought that some apology is neces- 
sary for the frequent reference made to the trea- 
tise just mentioned, and occasionally, to some 
other works of my own. It appeared to me, 
however, that either of the other two alterna- 
tives would have been more objectionable; viz. 
either to omit entirely much that was needful 
for the elucidation of the subject in hand; o/, to 
repeat, in the same or in other words, what had 
been already published. 

Perhaps some apology may also be thought 
necessary for the various illustrations, selected 
from several authors, or framed for the occasion, 
which occur both in the present treatise, and in 
that on Logic ; and in which opinions on various 
subjects are incidentally conveyed ; in all of 
which, it cannot be expected that every one of 
my readers will concur. And some may^ccord- 
ingly be disposed to complain that they cannot 
put these works into the hands of any young 
person under their care, without a risk of his im- 
bibing notions which they think erroneous. This 
objection, I have reason to believe, has been es- 
pecially felt, though not always ex{4icitly stated, 
by the most decidedly anti-ohristian writers of 
the present day. But it should be remembered, 
that Logic and Rhetoric having no proper sub- 
fect-matte" of their own, it was necessary to 
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resort to other departments of knowledge for ex- 
emplifications of the principles laid down ; ana 
it would have been impossible^ without confining 
myself so the most insipid truisms, to avoid com- 
plete! j all topics on which there exists any differ- 
ence of opinicm. If, in the course of either work, 
I iKive advocated any erroneous tenet, the obvi- 
ous remedy is, to refute it. I am utterly uncon- 
scious of having in any instance resorted to the 
employment of fallacy, or substituted decSamatioa 
for argument; but if any such faults exist, it is 
easy to expose diem. Nor is it nepessary that 
when any book is put into the hands of a young 
student, he should understand that he is to adopt 
implicitly every doctrine contained in it, or should 
not be cautioned against any erroneous principles 
which it may inculcate : otherwise, indeed, k 
would be impossible to give young men what is 
called a classical education, without making them 
Pagans. 

That I have avowed an assent to the evidences 
of Christianity, (thcUj I believe, is the point on 
which the greatest soreness is felt,) and that this 
does incidentally imply some censure of those 
who reject it, is not to be denied. But they 
again are at liberty, smd they are not backward 
m using their liberty, to repel the censure, by 
refuting, if they caii^ those eridences. And as 
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long as they confine themselves to calm ai^- 
mentation, aiid abstain from insult, lifaeilous per* 
sanality, and falsification of facts, I earnestly hope 
fio force will ever be employed to silence th^n, 
except force of argnment. I am not one of those 
jealous lovers of freedom who would fain keep 
it all to themselves; nor do I dread ultimate 
danger to the cause of truth from fair discussion. 
It may be ol^cted by some, that in the fore- 
going words I have put forth a challenge w^ch 
camnot be accepted ; inasmuch as it has been 
declared ^ by the highest leg^l autjiorities, that 
" Christianity is part of the Law of the Land ;^' 
and consequently any one who impugns it, 
IS liable to prosecution. What is the predse 
meaning of the above le^al maxim, I do not pro- 
fess to determine ; having never met with any 
one who could explain it to me : but evidently 
the mere circumstance, that we have a Religion 
by Law established, does not, of itself, imply the 
illegality of arguing against that Religion. The 
regulations of Trade and of Navigation, -for in- 
stance, are unquestionably part of the Law of the 
Land; but the question of their expediency is 
freely discussed, and frequently in no very meas- 
ured language ; nor did I ever hear of any one's 
being menaced with prosecution for censuring 
them 
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I presume not however to decide what steps 
might, legally, be taken ; I am looking only to 
facts and probabilities ; and I feel a confident 
trust, as well as hope, (and that, founded on 
experience of the past,) that no legal penalties 
will, in fact, be incurred by temperate, decent, 
argumentative maintainers even of the most 
erroneous opinions. 

I have only to add my acknowledgements to 
those friends for whose kind and judicious sug- 
gestions I am so much indebted ; and to assure 
them, that whatever may be the public reception 
of the work, I shall never cease to feel flattered 
and obliged by the diligent attention they have 
bestowed on it. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

§ 1- 

Of Rhetoric various definitions have been ^ven by 
different writers; who, however, seem not so 

Virions 4iA> 

much to have disagreed in their conceptions mtioM of 
of the nature of the same thing, as to have had 
different things, in view while they employed the same 
term. Not only the ,v/ord Rhetoric itself, but also 
those used in defining it, have been taken in various 
senses; as m^y be observed with respect to the word* 
" Art " in Cic, de OraU where a discussion is intro- 
dticed as to the applicability of that term to Rhetoric; 
manifestly turning on the different senses in which 
" Art ** may be understood. 

To enter mto an examination of all the definilicms 
that have been given, would lead to much uninterest- 
mg and uninstructive verbal controversy; It is suffi- 
cient to put the reader on his guard against the com- 
mon error of supposing that a general term has some 
re«j object, properly corresponding to it, indq>endent 
of our conceptions; — that, consequeiitly, some one 
definition is to be found which will comprehend every 
thing that is rightly designated by that term; — and 

1 



2 ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. § 1. 

that all others must be erroneous: whereas, in fact, 
it will often happen, as in the present mstance, that 
both the wider, and the niorc restricted sense of a 
term, will be alike sanctioned by use, (the only com- 
petent mithority,) and that the consequence will be a 
corresponding variation in the definitions employed; 
none of which perhaps may be fairly chargeable with 
oiTor, though none can be framed that will apply to 
every acceptation of the term. 

It is evident that in its primary signification. Rheto- 
ric had reference to pubfic Speaking alone, as its 
etymology implies: but as most of the rules for speak- 
ing are of course applicable equally to Writing, an 
extension of the term naturally took place; and we 
find even Aristotle, the earliest systematic writer on 
the subject whose works have come down to us, in- 
cluding in his Treatise rules for such compositions 
as were not intended to be publicly recited.* And 
even as far as relates to Speeches, properly so called, 
he takes, in the same Treatise, at one time, a wider, 
and at another, a more restricted view of the subject; 
including under the term Rhetoric, in the opening of 
bis work, nothing beyond the finding of topics of Per- 
suasion, as far as regards the matter of what is spo- 
ken; and afterwards embracmg the consideration of 
Style, Arrangement, and Delivery. 

The invention of Printing,! by extendii\g die 

• Aristot. Rhet. book iii. " 

t Or nther of Paper ; for the inventioft of printing is too obvioua 
not to have speedily followed, in a literary nation, the introduction 
of a paper sufficiently cheap to make the art available. Indeed the 
deals of the ancients seem to have been a kind of stamps, with whicln 
»hey in fact printed their names. 
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sphere erf operation of the Writer, has of course con- 
tributed to the extension of those terms which, in their 
primary ^gnification, had reference to Speaking alone. 
Many objects are now accomplished through the me- 
dium of the- Press, which formerly came under the 
exclusive province of the Orator; and the qualifica- 
tions requisite for success are so much the same in 
both cases, that we apply the term " Eloquent " as 
readily to a Writer as to a Speaker; though, etymo- 
logically considered, it could only belong to the latter. 
Indeed ^^ Eloquence " is often attributed even to such 
compositions, e. ^. Historical works, as have m view 
an object entirely different firom any that could be 
proposed by an Orator ; because some part of the 
rules to be observed in Oratory, or rules analogous 
to these, are applicable to such compositions. Con- 
formably to this view therefore, some writers have 
spoken of Rhetoric as the Art of Composition, uni- 
versally; or, with die exclusion of Poetry alone, an 
embracing all Prose-cQmposition. 

A still wider-extension of tibe province of Rhetoric 
-has been contended for by some of tl^e ancient wri 
ters; who, thinking it necessary to include, as belong* 
ing to the Art, every thing that could conduce to the 
attainment of the object proposed, mtroduced mto 
their systems Treatises on Law, Morals, Politics, &c. 
on the ground that a knowledge of these subjects was 
requisite to enable a man to speak well on them: and 
even insisted on Virtue* as an essential qualification of 
a perfect Orator; because a good character, which 
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caD in no way be so surely establidied as by desenr- 
ing it, has great weight vnth the audience. 
These notions are combated by Aristotle; who at** 
tributes them either to the iU-K^ultivated 

Aristotle's 1. r • \ r 1^ 1 

censure of tajfl understandiDe (&naU>6UQia) of those who main* 

Ikredecessoni. ^ * ' 

tained them, or to their arrogant and pre- 
tending disposition, iUa(oy«to ; i. e. a desire to extol 
and magnify the Art they professed. In the present 
day, the extravagance of such doctrines is so apparent 
to most readers, that it would not be worth while to 
take much pains in refuting them. It is worthy of 
remark however, that the very same erroneous vi^ir 
is, even now, x>ften taken of Logic ; * wUch has been 
considered by s(xne as a kind of system of universal 
knowledge, on the g)round that Argument may be em- 
ployed on all subjects, and that no one can argue wdl 
on a subject which he does not uncterstand; and 
which has been complained of by others for not sup- 
plymg any such universal instruction as its unskilfiil 
advocates have placed within its province ; such as 
in fact no one Art or System can possibly afford. 

The error b precisely the same in respect of Rhet- 
oric and of Logic ; both being instrumerUal arts ; and, 
as such, applicable to various kinds of subject-matter, 
which do not properly come under them. 

So judicious an author as Quinctilian would not have 
failed to perceive, had he not been carried away by 
an inordinate veneration for his own Art, that as the 
possession of building materials is no part of the art of 
Architecture, though it is impossible to l)uild without 
materials, so, the knowledge of the subjects on which 

* Element** of Locric, IntrnH. 
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the Ors^r is to speak, constitutes no part of the art 
of Rhetoric, though it be essential to its successful 
employment; and that though virtue, and the good^* 
reputation it procures, add materially to the Speak- 
er's influence, they are no more to be, for that reason, 
considered as belonging to the Orator, as such, than 
wealth, rank, or a good person, which manifesdy have 
a tendency to produce the same effect. * 

In the present day however, the province of Rhet- 
oric, in. the widest acceptation that would g^^j^^jj^^ j^^ 
be reckoned admissible, comprehends all Ifon^^dex- 
" Coinposition in Prose ; " m the narrow* {SS'irov^nce 
est sense, it would be limited to " Persuasive ®'^®'*^'**' 
Speaking." 

I propose in the present work to adopt a middle 
course between these two extreme points ; object of the 

- /» • r>t • • present Trea- 

and to treat of Argumentative Composition^ tiw. 
generally, and exclusively ; considering Rhetoric (in 
eonformity with the very just and philosophical view 
of Aristotle) as an ofF-shoot from Logic. 

I remarked in treating of that Science, that Reason- 
ing may be considered as applicable to two j>urposes, 
which I ventured to designate respectively by the 
terms " Inferring," and ^^ Proviig ; " i. e. the ascer^ 
tainment of the truth by investigation, and the estab 
lUhment of it to the satisfaction of another : and I 
there remarked, that Bacon, in his Organon, has laid 
down rules for the conduct of The former of these 
.processes, and that tiie latter - belongs to the 
province of Rhetoric : and it was added, that 2lS aSSSrie 
to infer is to be regarded as the proper office ^^^p"***- 
of the Phitesopher, or the Judge ; — to prove^ of 

1* 
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the Advocate. It is. not however to be understood 

that Philosophical works are to be excluded from the 
class to which Rhetorical rules are applicdide ; for the 
Philosopher who undertakes, by wriung or speddng, 
to convey his notions to others, assumes, for the time 
bebg^ the character of Advocate of the doctrines he 
maintams. The process of inve^igoHon must be sup- 
posed completed, and certain conclusions arrived at 
by that process, before he begins to impart his ideas ' 
to others in a treatise or lecture ; the object.of which 
must of course be to prove the justness of those con- 
clusions. « And in doing this, he will not always find 
it expedient to adhere to the same course of reason- 
ing by which his own discoveries were originally 
made ; other arguments may occur to him afterwards, 
more clear, or more concise, or bett^ adapted to the 
understanding of those he addresses. In explaining 
therefore, dsad estaUishing the trudi, he may often 
have occasion for rules of a different kind from those 
employed in its discovery. Accordingly, when I re- 
marked, in the work above alluded to, that it is a com- 
mon fault, for those engs^d in Pinlosophioal and 
Theological 'inquiries, to forget their own peculiar 
office, and assume that of the Advocate, improperiy, 
diis caution is to be understood as applicable to the 
process of forming their own opinions ; not, as exclud- 
ing them from advocatmg by all fair a^rguments, the 
conclusions at whicli they have arrived by candid in- 
vestigation. But if this candid investigation do not 
take place in the first instance, no pains thi^ they may 
bestow in searching for arguments, will' have any t«i- 
lenoy to ensure their attainment of tntth. If a man 
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begins (as is too plainly a frequent mode of proceed* 
ing)~ by hastily adopting, or strongly leaning to some 
opinion, which suits his inclinadon, or Which is sane* 
tioned' by some authority that he blindly venerates, 
and then studies with the utmost diligence, not ai an 
Investigator of Truth, but as an Advocate labouring 
to prove his point, his talents and his researches, 
whatever effect they may produce in making converts 
to his notions, will avail nothing in enlightening bis 
own judgment, and securing him from error. 

Composition however, of the Argumentative kind, 
may be considered (as has been above stated) as com- 
ing under the province of Rhetoric. And this view 
of ^le subject is the less open to objection, inasmuob 
as it is not likely to lead to discussions that can be 
deemed superfluous, even by those who may choose 
to consider Rhetoric in tlie most restricted sense, as 
relating only to ^'Persuasive Speakii^; " since H is 
evident that Argument must be, in most cases at least, 
the basis of Persuasion. * 

I propose then to treat, first and principally, of 
the Discovery of Arguments, and of their FiwiortiM 

J, *, 1 prewntTjrea- 

Airangement; secondly, to lay down some tise. 
Rules respecting the excitement and management 
of the Passions, with a view to the attainmoat <^ 
any object proposed, — principally, Persuasicm, in 
the strict sense, i. e, the influencing of the Will; 
thirdly, to ofier some remarks on Style; and fourthly) 
to treat of Elocution. 
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§ 2. 
It may be expected that, before I proceed to treat 
iiigtory of of the Art in question, I should present the 
Rhetoric. fgajer mth p. sketch of its history. Little 
however is required to be said on this head, because the 
present is not one of those branches of study in which 
we can trace with interest a progressive improvement 
from age to age. It is one, on the contrai-y^ to which 
more attention appears to have been paid, and in which 
greater proficiency is supposed to have been made, in 
the earliest days of Science and Literature, than at any 
subsequent period. Among the ancients, Aris- 
totle, the earliest whose works are extant, may 
safety be pronounced to be also the best, of the^ys- 
tematic writers on Rhetoric. Cicero is hardly 

Oicero. ^ 

to be reckoned among the number; for he 
delighted so much more in the practice than in the the- 
ory of his art, that he is perpetually drawn off from the 
rigid Philosophical analysis of its principles, into discur- 
sive declamations, al^ys eloquent indeed, and often 
iiigUy interesting, but adverse to regularity of system, 
and frequently as unsatisfactory to the practical student 
as to the Philosopher. He abounds indeed with excel- 
lent practical remarks, though the best of theih are scat- 
tered up and dov^Ti his works with much irregularity; 
but his precepts, though of great weight, as being the 
result of experience, are not often traced up by him to 
first principles; and we are frequently left to guess, not 
only on what basis his rules are grounded, bujt in what 
cases they are applicable. Of this latter defect a re-, 
markable instance will be hereafter cited. 
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Qubctilian U indeed a systematic writer; but can* 
not be considered as bavins much extended 

° . aulncUlian. 

the Philosophical views of his predecessors m 
this department. He possessed much good sense, but 
thi& was tincstured with pedantry ; — with that dla^oPBia 
as Aristotle calls it, which extends to an extravapnt 
degree the province of the Art which he professes. A 
great part of his work indeed is a Treatise on education 
generally ; in the conduct of whicb he was no mean 
prescient; for such was the importance attached to 
public speakmg, ev^a loitg after the down&ll of the Re- 
public had cut off the Orator £om the hopes of attaining, 
through the means of this qualificadcm, the highest po- 
litical, importance, that he who was nominally a Profes- 
sor of Rhetoric, had in fact the most important brancBes 
of instnicdon intrusted to his care. 

Many valuable maxims however are to be found in 
this author; but he wanted the profundity <^ thou^t 
and power of analysis which Aristotle possessed. 

The writers on Rhetoric among the ancients miiofie 
works are lost, seem to have been niuuerous ; but most 
of them appear to have confined themselves to a veiy 
narrow view of the subject ; and to have been ooci^ed, 
as Aristotle complains, with the minor details of style 
aiid arrangement, and with the sophistical tricks and 
jietty artifices of the Pleader, instead of giving a mas- 
terly and comprehensive sketch of the essentials. 

Among the moderns, few writers of ability have 
turned their thoughts to the subject; and but litde has 
bieen added, either in respect of matter, or of system, 
to what the ancients have left us. It were 

. CampbeU. 

most unjust however to leave unnoticed Dr. 
Campbell's Philosophy of Rhetoric . a work which 
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does not enjoy indeed so high a degree of popular iavour 
as Dr. Blair's, but is incomparably superior to it, not 
only in depth of thought and ingenious original research^ 
but also in practical utility to the student. The title of 
Dr. Campbell's work has perhaps deterred mtmy read- 
ers, who hav^e concluded it to be more abstruse and 
less popuL'ir in its character than it really is. Amidst 
much however that is readily imderstood by any 
moderately uitelligent reader, there is much also tliat 
calls for some exertion of thought,*^which the indolence 
of most readers refuses to l^estow. And it must be 
owDsd that he also in soq>e instances perplexes his rea- 
jders by being perplexed himself, and bewildered in the 
discussion of questions throu^ which he does not clear- 
ly see his way. His great defect, which not only leads 
him into occasional errors, but' leaves many of his best 
ideas but imperfectly developed, is his ignorance and 
utter misconception of the nature and object of Logic; 
on which some remarks were made in my treatise on that 
Science. Rhetoric being in truth an ofT-shoot of Logic, 
that Rhetorician must labour under great disadvantages 
who is not only ill-acquainted with that system, but 
also utterly unconscious of his deficiency. 

§ 3. 

From a general view of the liistory of Rhetoric, two 
questions naturally Suggest themselves, which on exam- 
ination will be found very closely connected together: 
first, what is the caus^ of the careful and extensive 
cultivation, among the ancients, of an Art which the 
modems have comparatively neglected; and secondly, 
whether the former or the latter are to be regarded as 
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the wiser in this respect; — in oilier words j wbethar 
Rhetorio be viorih any diligent cultivation. 

With regard teethe firlit of these questions, the answer 
generally given isptliat the nature of the Gov- Assiduous 

^ CU I U Vol lOD 

ernment in the anci«>t democratical Slates caus- of Rhetoric 

b^ the an- 

ed a, demand for pubBc speakers, and for such <^«n^ 
speakers as should be able to gain influence not only 
with educated persons in dispassionate deliberation, but 
widi a promiscuous, multitude; and accordingly it is re- 
marked, ih»t the extmction of Hberty bought with it, or 
at least brought after it, the decline of Eloquence; as is 
justly remarked (though in a courtly form) by the au- 
thor of the dialogue on Oratory, which passes under the 
name of Tacitus: ^' Quic2 tnim opus est longis in Sena- 
tu sentenHu, cum optwti cito consentiant? quidj multis 
apud populum condonibus^ cum de Republicd non tm- 
periti et mulH deliberent^ sed sapientissimuSy et untis? " 
This acoount of the matter is undoubtedly correct as^ 
far as it goes; but the importance of public-speaking is 
so great, in our own^ and all other countries that are not 
under a despotic Government, that the apparent neglect 
of the study of Rhetoric seems to require some further 
explanation. Part of this explanation axdiy be supplied 
by the consideration, that the difference in this respect 
between the ancients and ourselves is not so 
great in reality as m appearance. When the hcare™ rath- 
only way of addressing the public was by ora- JfJ.^*" "'•**" 
lions, and when all political measures were de- 
oated in popular assemblies, the characters of Orator, 
Author, and Politician, almost entirely coincided; he 
who would communicate his ideas to the world, or would 
gain political power, and carry his legislative schemes in- 



1 
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to effect, was necessarily a Speaker; smce, as Pericles is 
made to remark by Thucydides, " one who forms a judg- 
ment on any point, but cannot explain ^mself clearly to 
the people, might as well* have never thought at all on the 
subject.''* The consequence was, that almost all who 
sought, and all who professed to give, instruction, in^the 
principles of Government, and the conduct' of judicial 
proceedings, combined these, in their minds and in their 
practice, with the study of Rhetoric, xyhich was necessa* 
ry to give effect to all such attainments;, and in time the 
Rhetorical writers (of whom Aristotle makes that com- 
plaint) came to consider the Science of Legislation and 
of Politics in general, as a part of their own Art. 

Much therefore of what was fbnnerly studied under 
the name of Rhetoric, is still, under other names, aa gen- 
erally and as diligently studied as ever. 

It cannot be denied however diat a great difference, 
though less, as I have said, than m^t at first sight ap- 
pear, does exist between the kicients and the modems 
in Ais point; — that what is strictly gnd properly called 
Rhetoric, is much less studied, at least less systematically 
studied, now, than formerly. Perhaps this also may be in 
some measure accounted for fix)m the circum- 
rbetoripai stauccs wMch have been just uoticed. Such is 
among the the distTust cxcited bv auv suspicion of Rhetoi^ 

moderns. ^ ¥ ± 

ical artifice, that every speaker or writer who 
is anxious to carry his point, endeavours to disown or to 
keep out of sight any superiority of skiH; and wishes to 
be considered as relying rather on the strength of his 
cause, and the soundness of his views, than on his inge« 

* Thucydides, book ii. 
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nuity and expertness as an- adv^oeate. Hence it is, thai 
even those who have paid the greatest and the most sue- 
cessful attention to the study of Composition and of El- 
ocution, are so 41b* from encouraging others by example 
or recommendation to engage in the same pursuit, that 
they labour rather to conceal and disavow their own pro- 
ficiency; and thus, theoretical rules are decried, even 
by those who owe the most to them. Whereas among 
the ancien^, the same cause did not, for tlie reasons 
lately mentioned, operate to the same extent; since, 
however careful any speaker might be to disown the ar- 
tifices of Rhetoric properly so called, he would not be 
ashamed to acknowledge himself, generally, a student, or 
a proficient, in an Art which was understood to include 
the elements of Political wisdom. 

§4. 

With regard to the other question proposed, viz. 
concerning the utility of Rhetoric, it is to be umny ^f 
observed that it divides itself into two; first, ^''•*°"*'' 
whether Oratorical skill be, on the whole, a public bene- 
fit, or evil; and secondly, whether any artificial system 
of Rules is conducive to the attainment of that skill. The 
former of these questions was eagerly debated among 
the .ancients; on the latter but litde doubt seems to 
have existed. With us, on the contrary, the state of 
these questions seems nearly reversed. It seems gen- 
erally admitted that still in Composition ?uid in Speak- 
ing, liable as it evidently is to abuse, is to be considered, 
on the whole, as advantageous to the public; because 
that liability to abuse is neither in thisj nor in any othet 
case, to ha* considered as conclusive against the utility of 
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any kind of art, facuily, or profession; — because the 
evil e1^t$ of misdirected power, require that equal pow- 
ers should be arrayed on the opposite side; — and be- 
cause truth, having an intrinsic superiority over falsehood, 
niay be expected to prevail when the skiH of the con- 
tending parties is equal; which will be the more likely 
to take place, the more widely such Iskill is difiused. 
But many, perhaps most persons, are ibclined to the 
opinion that Eloquence, either in writing or^speaking, is 
either a natural gift, or, at least, is to be acquired by 
mere practice, and is not to be attained or improved by 
any system of rules. And this opinion is favoured not 
least by those (as has been just observed) whose 6wn 
experience would enable them to decide very different- 
ly; and it certainly seems to be in a great degree prac- 
tically adopted. Most persons, if not left entirely to the 
disposal of chance in respect of tins branch of education, 
are at least left to acquire what they can by prctcticCy 
such as school or college exercises afford, without much 
care being taken to initiate them systematically into the 
principles of the Art; and that, frequently, not so much 
from negligence in the conductors of education, as from 
their doubts of the utility of any such regular system. 

It certainly must be admitted, that rules not construct- 
ed on broad Plulosophical principles, are more likely to 
cramp than to assist the operationi^ of our faculties; — 
that a pedantic display of technical skill is. more detri- 
mental in this than m any other pursuit, since by excit- 
ing distrust, It counteracts the very purpose of it; — 
that a system of rules imperfectiy comprehended, or not 
familiarized by practice, will (while tliat continues to be 
the case (prove rather an impediment than a help; as 
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indeed will be f&nd In aU other Arts likewise ; -— and 
that no system can be expected to equalize ra^ Whose 
natural powers are different : but none of these conces- 
sions at all invalidate the positions of Aristode ; that 
some succeed better than others in explaining their opin- 
ions, and bcin^g over others to them ; and that^ not 
Bierely hj superiority of natural gi&s, but by acquired 
habit ; and that -consequendy if we cim discover the 
causes of this superior success, — ^the means by which 
the desired elld is attained by all who do attain it,-^we 
sliall be in possession of rules capable of general applica- 
tion: ine^ imlf says he, Tsxvfis i^^oy.* Experi^iceso 
plaiidy eimces, what indeed we might saturally be led 
antecedendy to conjecture, that a r^ht judgment on any 
subject is not necessarily accompanied by skill in effect- 
ing conviction, — nor the alnlity.to discover truth, by a 
facility in explainii^ it, — that it might be matter ot 
wonder how any doubt should ever have existed as to 
the possibility of devising, and the utility of employing, 
a System of Rules for '^ Argumentative Composition," 
generally, distinct from any system conversant about the 
subject-matter of each Composition. 

It is probable that the existmg prejudices on this sub- 
ject may be traced in great measure to the imperfect or 
incorrect notions of some writers, who have either codin- 
ed dieir attention to trifling minutiae of style, or at least 
have in some respect failed to take a sufficiendy compre- 
hensive view of the principles of the Art. One distinc- 
tion especially is to be clesurly laid down and carefully 
borne in mbd by those who would form a correct idea 
of those principles ; viz. the distinction already nodced 



*JViei. book i. oh. 1. 
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in the Elements of Logic, between ah Art, and the Art 
*' .^n Art of Reasoning " would imply, " a Method or 
System of Rules by the observance of which one may 
Reason correctly; " " the Art of Reasoning " 
fo/me*d"iy9. wouW imply a System of Rules to which every 
^mpthe"''^ one does conform (whether knowingly or not) 

natural pow- « ^i j v • v • 

en. who reasons correctly : and such is Logic, con* 

sidered as an Art. In like manner '^ an Art 
of Composition " would imply ^' i| System of Rules by 
which a good Composition may be produced; " '^ the 
Art of Composition," — ^^ such rules as every good Com- 
position must conform to," whether die audior of it had 
them in his mind or not. Of the fcomer character ap- 
pear to have been (among others) many of the Logical 
and Rhetorical Systems of Aristotle's predecessors in 
those departments: he himself evidently takes die other 
and more Philosophical view of both branches : as ap- 
pears (in the case of Rhetoric) both from the {dan he sets 
out with, that of investigating the causes of the success 
of all who do succeed in effecting conviction, and from 
several passages occurring in various parts of his Treatise, 
which indicate how sedulously he was on hb guard tp 
conform to that plan. Those who have n9t attended to 
the important distinction just alluded to, are often dis- 
posed to feel wonder, if not weariness, at his reiterated 
remarks, that ^' all men effect persuasion eidier in this 
way or in that; " ^Mt is impossible to attam such and 
such an object in any other way; " &c. which doubtless 
were intended to remind his readers of the nature of his 
design; viz. not to teach an Art of Rhetoric, but the 
Art; — not to instruct them merely how conviction 
might be produced, but how it must. 
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IS tins distinctioii were carefully kept in view by ibe 
teacher and by the learner, of Rhetoric, we should no 
longer hear complaints of the natural powers being fet- 
tered by the formalities of a S^'stem; suice no such com- 
plmnt can lie against a System whose Rules are drawn 
from the uivariable practice of all who succeed in attain- 
ing their proposed object. 

No one would expect that the study of Sur Joshua 
Se}mo]ds's lectures would cramp the genius of the pain- 
ter. No one complains of the rules of Grammar as fet* 
taring Language; because it is understood that correct 
use is not founded on Grammar, but Granmiar on cor- 
rect use. A just system of Logic or of Rhetoric is anal- 
ogous, in this respect, to Grammar, 

§ 5. 

The chief reason probably for the existing prejudice 
against technical systems of Composition, is to 
be found in the cramped, meagre, and feeble {|J™p^'- 
character of tnost of such essays, &c. as are 
avowedly composed according to the rules of any such 
system. It should be remembered however^ in the first 
place, that these are ahnpst mvariably the productions of 
learners; it being usual for those who have attsdned profi- 
ciency^ either to write without thinking of any rules, or to 
be desirous, (as has been said,) and by their increased.ex- 
pertoess, able, to conceal their employment of nft. Now 
it is not fair to judge of the value pf any system of rules, 
those of a drawing-master for instance, from tlie first 
awkward >sketches of tyros in the art. 

Still less would it be fair to judge of one system, firom 
the ill-success of anojther, whose rules were framed («f 
2* 
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is the case with those ordinarily laud dQwn for the use 
of students in Composition) on narrow, unphilosophical, 
and erroneous principles. 

But the circumstance which has mainly tended to pro- 
Difficuit in ^"^® ^^^ complaint aUuded to, is, that in this 
tiirn*S?Sei". case, the reverse takes place of the plan pursu- 
'^*""' ed in the learning of other arts; in which it is 

usual to begin, for the sake of practice, with what is 
easiest; here, on the contrary, the tyro has usually a 
harder task assigned him, and^ one in which he is less 
likely to succeed, than he will meet with in the actual 
business of life. For it' is undeniable that it is much the 
most difficult to find either propositions to maintain, or 
arguments to prove them — to know, in short, what to 
say, or bow to say it — on any subject on which one has 
hardly any information, and no interest; about which he 
Knows little, and cares still less. 

Now the subjects usually proposed for School or C<d- 
lege exercises are (to the learners themselves) precisely 
of this description. And Tience it commonly happens, 
that an exercise composed with diligent care by a young 
student, though it will have cost him far more pains than 
a real letter written by him to his friends, on subjects 
that interest him, will be very greatly inferior to it. On 
the real occasions of after life, (I mean, when the object 
proposed is, not to fill up a sheet, a book, or an hour, 
but to communicate his thoughts, to convince, or per- 
suade,) — on these real occasions, for which such exer- 
cises were designed to prepare him, he will find that he 
writes both better and with more facility, than on the 
artificial occasion, as it may be called, of composing a 
declamation; — that he has been attempting to learn th« 
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easier, by practising the harder. But what is worse, it 
wiD often happen that such exercises wiB have 
fbrmed a habit of stringing together empty wuing ftma 
tommon-places, and vapid declamations, — of 



^mildplying words and spreading oat tlie matt^ thin,- 
'. c»nposmg in a stifiV^^tificial, and frigid manner: and that 
ihis habit will more or less cling through life to one who 
has been dnis trained^ and will infect all his future com« 
positions. 

So strongly, it should seem, was Milton impressed with 
a sense pf this danger, that he was led to condemn the 
use altogether of exercises in Composition. In dus 
opmion he stands perhaps alone among all writers on ed- 
ucation. I should perhaps agree with him, if tiiere were 
ri)solutely no otiier remedy for the evil in question; fcH* 
I am inclined to think that this part of education^ if con- 
ducted a^ it often is, does in gan^ral more harm than 
good. , ^ 

But I am convinced, that pi-actice in Composition, 
botii for boys and young men, may be so conducted as 
to be productive of many and most essential advantages. 

The obvious and the only preventive of the evils which 
I have been speaking of is, a most scrupulous selection or 
care in the selection of such subjects for ex- •"^^®**** 
ercises as are likely to be interesting to tfie student, and 
on whicfar he has, or may (with pleasure, and without 
much toil) acquire, sufficient information. Such subjects 
will of course vary, aecording to the learner's s^e and m 
tellectual advancement; but they had better be rather 
bdow^ than much above him; that is, they, should never 
be such as to induce him to string together vague gener- 
al expressions, conveying «no distinct ideas to his own 
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imskdy and second«hand sentiments which he does not 
feel. He may freely transplant mdeed from other writ- 
ers such thoughts as \^11 take root in the soil of his own 
mmd; but> he must nev^ be tempted to collect dried 
specimens. He xnmi also be encouraged to express 
lumself (in correct hmgui^e indeed, but) in a free, natu- 
ral, and simple style; which of course implies (eoBsid- 
ering who and what the writer b siq>posed to be) such a 
style as, in itself, would be open to severe criticism, and 
certainly very unfit to appear in a book. 

Compositions on such subjects, and in suph a style, 
would probably be regarded with a disdainful eye, as pue- 
rile, by those accustomed to the opposite mode erf teaching, 
JBut it should be remembered that the compositions of boys 
-must be puerile, in- one way or the other: and to a per- 
^;on of^unsophbticated and soun^ taste, the truly con* 
temptible kind of puerility would be found in the other 
kind of exercises. Look at the letter of an inteBigent 
youth to one of his companions^ communicating intelli- 
gence of such petty matters as are interestmg to bodi — 
describing the scenes he has visited, and the recreadcms 
he has enjoyed, during a vacation; and you will see a 
-picture of the youth himself — boyish indeed in looks 
and in stature — in dress and demeanour; but livety, 
unfettered, natural, giving a fair promise for manhood, 
and, in short, Vhi^ a boy should be. Lode at a theme 
€H>mpo9ed by the same youth, on ^^ Virtus est medium 
vitiorum," or '^ Natura beatis omnibus esse dedit," and 
yoa will see a picture, of the same boy, dressed' up in 
the garb, and absurdly aping the demeanour, of an elder- 
ly man. Our ancestors (and still more recently, I be- 
lieve, the continental nations) were guilty of the absur- 
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dity of dressing up children in wks, swords, huge buc- 
kles, hoops, ruffles, and all the elaborate full-dressed finery 
of grown up people of that day.^ It is surely reasona- 
ble that the analogous absurdity in greater matters also, 
among the rest in that part of education I am speaking 
of, should be laid aside ^ and that we should in all points 
consider what is appropriate to each different period 
of life. 

The subjects for Composition to be selected on the prin- 
ciple I am reconmiending, will generally fall 
under one of three classes: first, subjects drawn >ubjectB for 

6xerci86S. 

from the studies the learner is engaged in; re- 
lating, for instance, to the characters or incidents of any 
history he may be reading; and sometimes, perhaps,' 
leading him to forestall by conjecture, somednng which 
he will hereafter com^to, in the book itself: seecmdly, 
subjects , drawn from any conversaticHi he may have lis- 
tened to {with interest) from his seniors, whether ad- 
dressed to himself, or between each other: or, thirdly, 
relating to the amusements, familiar occurrences, and 
every-day transactions, which are likely to have formed 
the topics of easy conversation among his familiar friends. 
The student should not be confined too exclusively to 
any one of these three classes of subjects. They should 
be intermingled in as much variety as possible. And 
the teacher should frequently recall to his own mind 
these two considerations; first, that since the benefit 
proposed does not consist in the intrinsic value of the 
composition, but in the exercise to the pupil's mind, it 
matters not how insignificant the subject may be, if it will 



• See " Sandford and Merton," passim. 
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-but interest him, and thereby afford him such exercise; 
secondly, that the younger and backwarder each student 
is, the more unfit he will be for abstract speculations; 
and the less remote must be the subjects proposed bom 
those individual objects and occurrences which alwajrs 
Ibrm the first begimiings of the fimiiture of the youthful 
mind.* 

If the system which I have been reconomending be 
pursued, with the addition of sedulous care in correction — 
encouragement from the teacher — and inculcation of 
such general rules as each occasion calls for; then, and 
not othervfisej Exercises in Composition will be of the 
most importuit and lasting advantage, not only in re- 
spect o( the object immediately proposed, but in produc- 
ing clearness of thought, and in giving play to all the 
faculties. And if this branch of education be thus con- 
ducted, then, and not otherwise^ the greater part of the 
present treatise will, it is hoped, he found, not much less 
adapted to the use of those who are writing for practice- 
sake, than of those «igs^ed in meeting the occasions o( 
real life. 

* For some farther observations bearing on the same point, see Pait 
ir. ch. Ti. § 2. See also some Tsluable remarks on the subject in 
Mr. Hiirs innfenioQS work on Public Education. 



PART I. 

or THS imrfiNTtO^, ARRANGEMEITT, AND INTRODVGTIOlt 
OF PROPOSITIONS AND ARGUMENTS. 



CHAP- I. 

Of Propositions, 

§ 1. 

It was remarked in the Treatise on Looio, that in the 
process of Investigation properly so called, 
viz. that by wMch we endeavour to discov^ Truth and 
Truth, it must of course be uncertain to him who n»«nM dfann 

gaished. 

is entering on diat process, what the conclusion 
will be, to which his researches will lead; but that in the 
process of cofweyir^ truth to others, by reasoning, (i. e. 
Aat which according to the view I have at present tajcen 
may be termed the Rhetorical process,) the conclusion or 
oonclusions which are to be established noust be present to 
the mind of him who. is conductbg the Argument, and 
whose busmess is to 6ad Proofs of a given proposition. 

It is evid^it therefore, that the first st^ to lie taken 
by him is to lay down distincdy in his own mind the 
proposition or propositions to be proved* It might in- 
deed at first sight ^ppe&r superfluoins even to mention 
8o obvious a rule; but experience shews that it is by no 
means uncommon for a young or ill-instructed writer to 
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content himself with such a vague and indistinct view of 
the point he is to aim at, that the whole train of his rea- 
soning is in consequence affected with a corresix>nding 
perplexity, obscurity, and looseness. It may be worth 
while therefore to give some hints for the conduct of this 
preliminary process, — r the choice of propositions. Not, 
of course, that I am supposing the author to be in doubt 
what opinion he shaQ adopt:- the process of Investigation 
(which does not fall within the provmce of Rhetoric) 
being supposed to be concluded; but still there will 
often be room for deliberation as to the form in which an 
opinion shall be stated, and, when several propositions 
are to be mamtained, in what order they shall be placed. 
On this head therefore I shall proceed to propose some 
rules; after havine premised (in order to antici- 

Conviction . . ... 

and instruc- pate somc . objcctions or doubts which might 
arise) one remark relative to the object to be 
effected. This b, of course, what may be called, in the 
widest sense of the word, Conviction; but under that term 
are comprehended, first, what is strictly called Instruc- 
tion; and, secondly. Conviction in the narrower sense; 
1. e. the Conviction of those who are either of a contra- 
ry opinion to the one maintained, or who are in doubt 
whether to admit or deny it. By Instruction, on the other 
hand, is commonly meant the conviction of those who 
have neither formed an opinion on the subject, nor are 
deliberating whether to adopt or reject the proposition in 
question, but are merely desirous of ascertaining loAo^ is 
die truth in respect of the case befwe them. The jformer 
are supposed to have before their minds the terms of the 
proposition maintained, and are called upon to con- 
sider whether that particular proposition be true or fdse; 
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'the latter are not supposed to know the terms of the 
c(»ichision, but to be enquiring what proposition is to be 
received as true. The former may be described in logi- 
cal kmgivige, as doid>tbg respecting the Copula; the 
latter, respecting the Predicate. It is evident that the 
speaker or writer is, relatively to these last, (though not 
to himself,) conducting a process of Investigation; as is 
plain from what has been said of that subject, in the 
treatise on Logic. 

The disUnction between these two objects gives rise 
HI some points to corresponding differences in the mode 
of procediffe, which will be noticed hereafter; these 
differences however are not sufficient to require that 
.Rhetoric should on that account be divided into two 
distinct branches; since, generally speaking, though not 
imiversally, the same rules will be serviceable for attain- 
ing each of these objects. 

§ 2. 

The first step is,, as I have observed, to lay down (in 
the author's mind) the proposition or propositions to be 
maintained, clearly, and in a suitable form. 

He who strictly observes this nde, and who is thus 
brought to view steadily the point he is aiming at, will 
be kept clear, in a great degree, of some common faults 
of young writers; viz. entering on too wide a field of 
discussion, and introducing many propositions not suffi- 
ciently connected; an error which destroys the unity of 
the composition. This last error those are q^ tai^aa 
apt to fall into, who place before themselves pi^ni^^ 
a Term instead of a Proposition; and imag- ^"*p"***""* 
ine that because they are treating of one thing, they 

3 
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are dUeussing one question. In an Etfaicai wofk, fot 
instance, one may be treating of virtue^ wfaSe discus- 
sing all or any of these questions; " Wh^ein virtue 
consists?" " Whence our notions 6f it arise?" "Whence 
h derives its obligation?" &c. but if these questi<His 
were conftisedly blended together, or if all of them were 
trested of, within a short compass, the most just remarks 
and forcible arguments would lose their interest and their 
utility, in so perplexed a composition. 

Nearly akin to this fault is the other just mentioned, 
that of entering on too wide a field for the length of the 
work; by which means the writer is confined to barren 
and uninteresting generalities; as e. g. general exhor- 
tations to virtue (conveyed, of course, in very general 
terms) in the space of a discourse only of sufficient 
length to give a characteristic description of some one 
branch of duty, or of some one particular motive to 
Copiousness the practice of it. Unpractised composers 
*Bi8hed by a are apt to fancy that they shall have the 

restricted ^ , /• » »t 

view. greater abundance of matter, the wider extent 

of subject they comprehend; but experience shews that 
the reverse is the fact: the more general and exten- 
sive view will often suggest nothing to the mind but 
vague and trite remarks, when, upon narrowing the field 
of discussion, many interesting questions of detail pre- 
sent themselves. Now a writer who is accustomed to 
state to himself precisely, in the first instance, the conclu- 
sions to which he is tendmg, will be the less likely to 
content himself with such as consist of very general 
statements; and will often be led, even where an exten- 
sive view is at first proposed, to distribute it into several 
branches, and, waiving the discussion of the rest, to limH 
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himself to the full developement of one or two; and 
thus applying, as it were, a microscope to a small space, 
will present to the view much that a wider survey would 
not have exhibited. 

§ 3. 

It may be useJEid for one who is about dius to lay down 
his propositions, to ask himself these three inquirvafiw 
questions: first. What is the fact? secondly, P~f«2tioi» 
Why (i. e. from what Cause) is it so? or, in other 
words, how is it accounted for? and thirdly) What Con* 
sequence reauUs from it? 

The last two of these questions, thoi;^ they will not. 
ia every case suggest such answers as are strictly to be 
called the Cause and the Consequrace of the principal 
truth to be maintained, may, at least, often furnish such 
propositions as bear a somewhat similar relation to it. 

It is to he observed, that in recommending the writer 
to begin by lajring down in his own mind the proposi* 
tions to be maintained, it is not meant to be implied that 
they are always to be 8t(Ued first; that will depend 
upon the nature of the case; and rules will hereafter be 
given on that point. 

It is to be observed also, that by the words ^' Propo- 
sition " or " Assertion," throughout this Treatise, is to 
be understood some conclusion to be established for 
itBclf; not with a view to an ulterior conclusion: those 
propositions which are intended to serve as premises, 
being called, in allowable conformity with popular usage, 
Arguments; it being customary to argue in the enthy- 
mematic form, and to call, for brevity's sake, the ex- 
pressed premiss of an enthymeme, the argument by 
which the conclusion of it is proved. 
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CHAP. II. 
OJ Arguments. 

♦ §1. 

The finding of suitable ai^uments to prove a giveo 
Froper prov- point, and the skilful arnneement of them, may 
oric. be considered as the immediate and proper 

province of Rhetoric, and of that alone. The business 
o[ Logic is, as Cicero complains, to judge of arguments, 
not to invent them: (^' in inveniendb arguments muta 
nimium est; in judicandis, nimium loquax.'* Cic. de 
Orat.) The knowledge again, in each case, of the sub- 
ject in hand, is essential; but it is evidently borrowed 
from the science or system conversant about that sub- 
ject-matter, whether Politics, Theology, Law, Ethics, 
or any other. The art of addressmg the feelings again, 
does not belong exclusively to Rhetoric; since Poetry 
has at least as much to do with that branch. Nor are 
the considerations relative to SQrle and Elocution con- 
fined to argumentative and persuasive compositions. 
The art of inventing and arranging •Arguments is, as 
has been said, the only province that Rhetoric can claim 
entirely and exclusively. 

Arguments are divided according to several different 
principles; i. e. logically speaking, there are 

Various di- «-j ^ a «-» 

vjnions of several divisions of them. And these cross* 

Arguments. 

divisions have proved a source of endless per- 
plexity to the Logical and Rhetorical student, because the 
writers on those subjects have not been aware of tliem. 
Hardly any thing perhaps has contributed so much. to 
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lessen the interest and the utility of systems of Rhetoric, 
as ttie indistinctness hence resulting. When in any sub- 
ject the members of a division are not opposed^ but are 
in fact members of different divisions crossing each oth- 
er, it is manifestly impossible to obtain any clear notion 
of the Species treated of; nor will any labour or mge- 
nuitj bestowed on the subject be of the least avail, till 
the origmal source of perplexity is removed; — till, in 
shorty the cross-division is detected and explained. 

Arguments then may be divided, 

First, into Irr^lar, and Regular, i. e. Syllogisms; 
tliese last into Categorical and Hypothetical; and the 
Categorical, mto Syllogisms in the first Figure, and in 
the other Figures, &c. &c« 

Secondly, They are frequently divided into " Moral,** 
(or " Probable,") and "Demonstrative," (or "Neces- 
sary.") 

Thirdly, into " Direct " and " Indirect," (or reducHo 
ad absurdumy) the Deictic and Elenctic of Aristotle. 

Fourthly, mto Aiguments from "Example," firom 
" Testimony," from " Cause to Effect," firom " Analo- 
gy," &c. &c. 

It will be perceived, on attentive examination, that 
several of the different species just mentioned will occa- 
sionally contain each other; e. g. a Probable Argument 
may be at the same time a Categorical Argument, a Di- 
rect Argument, and an Argument firom Testimony, &c.; 
this being the consequence of Arguments having been 
divided on several different principles; a circumstance so 
obvious the moment it is distinctly stated, that I appre- 
hend such of my readers as have not been conversant in 

these studies will hardly be disposed to believe that it 

8* 
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could have been (as is the fact) generaDy overlooked, 
and that eminent writers should in consequence have 
been involved in inextricable confusion, I need only re- 
mmd them however of the anecdote of Columbus break- 
ing the egg. That which b perfectly obvious to any 
man of common sense, as soon as it b mentioned, may 
nevertheless fail to occur, even to men of consideraUe 
ingenuity. 

It will also be readily perceived, on examining the 
DiTiiion of principles of these several divisions, that the 

Forms of '^ •■• • i j» 

Argamento. last of them aloue b properly and stncuy a di- 
vision of Arguments as such. The first b evidently a 
division of the Forms of stating them ; for every one 
would allow that the same Argument may be either stat- 
ed as an enthyrneme, or brought mto the strict syllogb- 
tic form; and that, either categorically or hypothetical- 
ly, &c., e. g. ^'Whatever has a beginnbg has a cause; 
the earth had a beginning, therefore it had a cause ;'^ 
or, ^^ If the earth had a beginning, it had a cause: it had 
a beginning, " &c. every one would call the same Argu- 
ment, difierentiy stated. This, therefore, evidendy is 
not a division of Arguments as such. 

The second is plainly a division of Arguments ac- 
sabject- cording to their subject-mxUter^ whether Neces- 
Argaments. sary or Probable, certain or uncertain. In 
Mathematics, e. g. every proposition that can be stated 
is either an immutable truth, or an absurdity and self- 
contradiction ; while in human affiurs the propositions 
which we assume are only true for the most part, and as 
general rules ; and in Physics, though they must be true 
as long as the laws of nature remtun undisturbed, the con- 
tradiction of them does not imply an absurdity ; and the 
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conclusions of course, in each case, have the same degree 
and kind of certainty with the premises. This therefore 
is properly a division, not c^ Arguments as such, but d[ 
the Propositions of which they consist. 

The third is a division of Arguments according to 
the purpose for which Aey are employed; PurpoMiof 
according to the intention of the reasoner; ^'«^"**°"* 
whether that be to establish " directly" (or " ostensive- 
ly") the conclusicp drawn, or ("indirectly") by means 
of an absurd conclusion to disprove one of the premises: 
(i. e. to prove its contradictory:) smce the alternative 
proposed m every valid Argument is, either to admit the 
conclusion, or to deny one of the premises. Now it may 
so happen that in some cases, one person will choose the 
former, and another tlie latter, of these alternatives. It 
is probable, e. g. that many have been induced to admit 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation, from its clear con- 
nexion with the infallibili^ of the Romish Church; 
and many others, by the very same ' Argument, have 
surrendered their belief in that infallibility. Again, 
Berkeley said Reid seem to have alike admitted that the 
non-existence of matter was a necessary consequence of 
Locke's Theory of Ideas: but the former was hence led, 
bond fide, to admit and advocate that non-existence; 
while the latter was led by the very same Argument to 
reject the Ideal Theory. Thus, we see it is possible for 
the veiy same Argument to be Direct to one person, and 
Indirect to anoth^; leading them to different results, ac- 
cording as they judge the original conclusion, or the con- 
tradictory of a premiss, to be the more probable. This, 
therefore, is not properly a division of Arguments as such, 
but a division of tl)e purposes for which they are employed. 
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The fourth, which alone b properly a divbion of 
Drtokm oT Arguments as auchy and accordmgly will oe 
M BUGh. principally treated of, is a division according to 
the ^ ^relation of the subject-matter of the premises to 
that of the conclusion." I say, ^^ of the subject-matter," 
because the logical connexion between the premises and 
conclusion is independent of the mealing of the terms 
employed, and may be exhibited with letters of the al- 
phabet substituted for the terms ; but the relation I am 
now speaking of between the pranises and conclusion, 
(and the varieties of which form the several species of Ar- 
guments,) is in respect of their subject-m^ter : as e. g. 
ui ^^ Argument from Cause to Effect" is so called and 
considered, in reference ^o the relation existing between 
the premiss, which is the Cause, ssad the conclusion, which 
is the T^Bsct ; and an ^^ Argument from Example," in like 
manner, from the relation between a known and an un- 
known instance, both belonging to the same class. And 
it is plain that the present division, though it has a refer- 
ence to the subject-matter of the premises, is yet not a 
division o{ propositions considered by themselves, (as in 
the case with the division mto ^'probable" and ^^demen- 
atrative,") but of Arguments considered as such; {or 
when we say, e. g. that the premiss is a Cause, and the 
conclusion the Effect, these expressions are evidently 
relative, and have no meanmg, except in reference to 
each other; and so also when we say that the premiss 
and the conclusion are two parallel cases, that v^ ex- 
presfioon denotes their relation to each other. 
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§2. 

In distributing, then, the several kinds of Arguments, 
according to this division, it will be found con- 

* 1 1 /• m Two cUuMC 

venient to lay down first two great classes, un- of Argu- 
der one or other of which all can be brought; 4 
viz. first, such Arguments as might have been employed 
to account for the fact or principle maintained, suppos- 
mg its truth granted: secondly, such as could not be so 
employed. The former class (to which in this Treatise 
the name of " ^ priori " Argument will be confined) is 
manifestly Argument from Cause to Effect; since to ac" 
count for any thing, signifies, to assign the Cause of it. 
The other class, of course, comprehends ffi other Argu- 
ments; of which there are several kinds, which will be 
mentioned hereafter. 

The two sorts of proof which have been just spoken 
of, Aristotle seems to have intended to designate by the 
titles oTt for the latter, and didn for the former; but he 
has not been so clear as could be wished in observing the 
distinction between them. The only decisive test by 
which to distinguish the Arguments which belong to the 
one and to the other, of these classes, is, to ask the ques- 
tion, " Supposing the proposition in question to be admit- 
ted, would this Argument serve to account for the truth, 
or not ? " It will then be readily referred to the form©* 
or to the latter class, accorcMng as the answer is in the af 
firmative or the negative, as, e. g. if a murder were im- 
puted to any one on the grounds of his " having a hatred 
to the deceased, and an interest in his death," the Argu- 
ment would belong to the former class; because, sup- 
posing his guilt to be admitted^ and an inquiry to be 
made how he came to commit the murder, the circum- 
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Stances just mentioned would serve to account for 't; 
but not so, with respect to such *an Argument as his 
"having blood on his clothes;" which would therefore 
be referred to the other class. 

And here let it be observed, once for all, that when I 
speak of arguing from Cause to Effect, it is not intended 
to maintain the real and proper efficacy of what are call- 
ed Physical Causes to produce their respective Effects, 
nor to enter into any discussion of the controversies 
which have been nubed on that point, which would be 
foreign from the present^purpose. Tlie word " Cause," 
therefore, is to be understood as employed in the popular 
sense; as wqII as the phrase of "accounting for" any 
fact. 

As far, then, as any Cause, popularly speakbg, has a 
tendency to produce a certain Effect, so far its 

Argament , . 

ftomcause existonce is an Argument for that of the Effect. 
If the Cause be fully sufficient^ and no im- 
pediments intervene, the Effect in question follows cer- 
tainly; and the nearer we approach to this, the stronger 
the Argument. 

This is the kind of Argument which produces (when 
short of absolute certsunty) that species of the Prob- 
able which is usually called the Plausible, 
y. Q^ ^^ subject Dr. Campbell has some valu- 
able remarks in his Philosophy of Rhetoric^ (book 
i. § 6 ch. vii.) though he has been led into a good 
deal of perplexity, partly by not having logically ana- 
lyzed the two species of probabilities he is treating of, 
and partly by departing, unnecessarily, from the ordina- 
ry use of terms, in treating of the Plausible as something 
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distinct from the Probable, instead of regarding it as a 
species of Probability.* 

This is the chief kind of Probability which poets, or 
other writers of fiction, aim at; and in such works it is 
often designated by the term "natural."! Writers of 
this class, as they aim not at producing belief, are allow- 
ed to take their " Causes " for granted, (i. e. to assume 
any hypothesis they please,) provided they make the 
Effects follow naturally; representing, that is, the per- 
sonages of the fiction as acting, and the events as result- 
ing, in the same manner as might have been expected, 
supposing the assiuned circumstances to have been real. 
And hence, the great Father of Criticism establishes his 
paradoxical maxim, that impossibilities which appear 
probable, are to be preferred to possibilities which appear 
improbable. For, as he justly observes, the impossibili- 
ty of the hypothesis, as e. g. in Homer, the familiar in- 
tercourse of gods with mortals, is no bar to the kind of 

Probability (i. e. Verisimilitude) required, if those mor- 

—II , — . I < I ■ . I. I II I -i II I I. I.I . II .. ■ ■■» 

* I do not mean, however, that every thing to which the term " plau- 
sible ' would apply, would be in strict propriety called ** probable ;*' 
as e. g. if we had fully ascertained some story that hod been told us 
to be an impoeition, we .might still say, it was a plausible tale ; 
though, subsequent to the detection, the word ^* probable " would not 
be so properly applied. But certainly common usage warrants the 
use of *^ probable " in many cases, on the grottnd of this plausibility 
'tione } viz. the adequacy of some oause, known, or likely to exist, to 
produce the effect .in question. 

t It is also important for them, though not so essential, to keep 
clear .of the improbable air produced by the introduction of events, 
wJiich,. though not unnatural, have a great preponderance of dumtes 
agaiiBt them. The distinction between these two kinds of faults is 
pointed out in. a passage in the Quarterly Review, for which see Ap 
.pendiz^ [A..] 
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tals are represented as acting in the manner men natural - 
ly would have done under those circumstances. 

The Probability, then, which the writer of fiction sdms 
at, has, for the reason just mentioned, no tendency to 
produce a particular^ but only a general^ belief ; i. e. 
not that these particular events actually took place, but 
that such are likely, generally, to take place under such 
circumstances : * this kind of beUef (unconsciously enter- 
tsdned) being necessary, and all that is necessary, to 
|HX>duce that sympaihetic feeling which is the writer's 
object. \n Argumentative Compositions however, as 
the object of course is to produce conviction as to the 
particular point in question, the Causes from which our 
Arguments are drawn must be such as are either admit- 
ted, or may be proved, to be actually existing, or likely 
to exist. 

On the appropriate use of this kind of Argunaent, 

(which is probably the sixbg of Aristode, though 
oftfe^phrwe unfortunately he has not furnished any example 

of it,) some Rules will be laid down hereafter ; 
my object at present having been . merely to ascer- 
tain the nature of it. And here it may be worth while 
to remark, that though I have applied to this mode of 
Reasoning the title of '^ a priori^" it is not meant to 
be maintained that all such Arguments as have been by 
other writers so des^ated correspond precisely with 
what has been just described.f The phrase, " a priori," 

* On which groand Aristotle contends that the end of Fiction ii 
more Philosophical than that of History, since it aims at general, in- 
stead of particular, Truth. 

t Some Rhetorical students, accordingly, partly with a view to 
k«ep clear of any ambigaity that might hence arise, and partly fbt 
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Ai^umeat, is not, bdeed employed bj all in the same 
sense ; it would however generally be miderstood to ex 
tend to any aigmnent drawn from an antecedent or fore- 
runner^ whether a Catise or not ; e. g. " the mercury 
sinks, therefore it will rain." Now this Argument being 
drawn from a circumstance which, though an antecedent, 
IS in no sense a Cause, would fall not under the former, 
but the latter, of the classes laid down; since when 
rain comes, no one would account for the ph^iomenon 
by the falling of the mercury ; which they would call a 
Sign of rain ; and yet most, perhaps, would class this 
among " a priori " Ai^uments. In like manner the ex- 
(H'ession, " a posteriori " Arguments, would not in its or- 
dinary use coincide precisely, though it would very nearly, 
with the second class of Arguments. The division how- 
ever which has here been adopted, appears to be both 
more philosophical, and also more precise, and conse- 

the sake of brevity, have found it useful to adopt, in drawing up an 
outline or analysis of any composition, certain arbitrary symbols, to 
denote, respectively, each class of Arguments and of Propositions ; viz. 
A, for the former of the two classes of Aguments just described, (to 
denote " A prioriy' or " Antecedent," probability ,) and B, for the lat 
ter, whicb^ as consisting of several different kinds, may be denomi- 
nated " the Body of evidence." Again, they designate the proposi- 
tion, which accofunts for the principal and original assertion, by a 
tmall '< a," or Greek a, to denote its identity in mibstance with the 
Argument bearing the symbol ''A," though employed for a different 
purpHn ; viz. not to cstahlUh a fkct that is doubtful, but to aeeovnt 
for one that is admitted. The proposition, again, which results as a 
Consequence or Corollary from the principal one, they designate by 
the symbol C. There seems to be the same convenience in the use 
of tiiese symbols as Logicians have found in the employment of 
A, £, I, O^ to represent the four kinds of Propositions according 
to quantity and quality. 

4 
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<}iicstly more practically useful, than any other; since 
there is so easy and decisive a test by which an Argument 
may be at once referred to the one or to the other of 
the classes described. 

§3. 

The second, then, of these classes, (viz. '^Arguments 
which could not be used to account for the fact in ques^ 
tion, supposing it granted,") may be subdivided into two 
kinds ; which will be designated by the terms ^^ Sign *' 
and '^ Example." 

By " Sign," (so called from the Stjfufiop of Aristotle,) 
is meant a species of Argument of which the 
analysis is as follows ; As far as any circum- 
stance is, what may be called, a CondiHon of the exis-* 
tence of a certain effect or phenomenon, so far it may be 
inferred from the existence of that Effect: if it be a Con- 
dition absolutely essential^ the Argiunent is, of course, 
demonstrative ; and the Probability is the stronger in 
proportion as we approach to that case. 

Of this kmd is the Argument in the instance lately 
given : a man is suspected as the perpetrator of the sup- 
posed murder, from the circumstance of his clothes being 
bloody ; the murder being considered as in a certain 
degree a probable condiHan of that aj^pearance ; i. e. 
it is presumed that his clothes would not othertoiBB have 
been bloody. Again, from the appearance of ice, we 
infer, decidedly, the existence of a temperature not 
above freezing point, that temperature being an essen 
tial Condition of the crystallization of water. 
Proof of 1 Among the circumstances which are con- 
ditional to any Effect, must evidently coma 



cauM. 
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the Cause or Causes; and if there be onty" one possible 
Cause, this being absolutely essential, may be demon- 
stratively jMDOved from the Effect: if the same Effect 
might result from other Causes, then the Argument is, 
at best, but probable. But it is to be observed, that 
there are also many circumstances which have no ten- 
dency to produce a certain Effect, though ii cannot 
exist without them, and from which Effect, consequent- 
ly, they may be inferred, as Conditions, though not 
Causes; e. g. a man's " being alive one day," is a cir^ 
<$umstance necessary, as a Condition, to his '^ dying the 
next;*' but has no tendency to produce it; his having 
been alive, therefore, on the former day, may be proved 
from his subsequent death, but not vict versd,^ 

It is to be observed therefore, that though it is very 
common for the Cause to be proved from its Effect, it 
is never so proved, so far forth as [^] it is a Cause^ but 
80 far forth bb it is a condition^ or necessary circum- 
stance. 

A Cause, again, may be employed to prove an Effect, 
(this being the first class of Arguments akeady describ- 
ed,) so far as it has a tendency to produce the Effect, 
even though it be not at all necessary to it; ( i. e. when 

■ M il .. - ■ I ■ I. I I I I 11 .-I ■ I - ... I .11 » 

* It is however very common, in the carelessness of ordinary lan- 
guage to mention, as the Causes of phenomena, circumstances which 
every one would allow, on consideration, to be not Causes, but 
only conditions of the Effects in question ; e. g. it would be said of 
a tender plant, that it was destroyed in consequence of not being 
covered with a mat ; though every one would mean to imply that 
the frost destroyed it ; this being a Cause too well known to need 
being mentioned ; and that' which is spoken of as the Cause, vis 
the absence of a covering, being only the Condition, without whicb 
the real Cause could not have operated. 
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Other Causes may produce the same Effect;) and in 
tUs case, though the Effect may be infarred fix>m the 
Cause, the Cause cannot be bferred from the Effect; 
e. g. from a mortal wound you may infer death, but not 
vice versa, 

Lasdy, when a Cause is also a necessary or jHrobaUe 
condition^ i. e. when it is the only possible or only like- 
ly Cause, then we may argue both ways; e. g. we may 
infer a General's success from hb known skill, or, his 
skill from his known success: these two Arguments^ 
belonging, respectively, to the two classes originally laid 
down. And it is to be observed, that, m such 

Logical And 

physical ■•- Arguments from Sign as this last, the conclu- 
sion which follows^ logically^ from the pre- 
miss, being die Cause from which the premiss followSj 
physically, ( i. e. as a natural Effect,) there are in this 
case two different kinds of Sequence opposed to each 
oUier; e. g. ^^ With many of them God was not well- 
pleased; for they were overthrown in the wilderness." 
In Arguments of the first class, on the contrary, these 
two kinds of Sequence are combmed; i. e. the Conclu- 
sion which follows logically from the premiss, is also the 
Effect following physically from it as a Cause; a Gen- 
eral's skill, e. g. being both the Cause and the Proof of 
his being likely to succeed. 

It is most important to keep in mind the distinction 
uetween these two kinds of Sequence, which are, in Ar* 
gument, sometimes combined^ and sometimes opposed. 
There is no more fruitful source of confusion of thought 
than that ambiguity of the language -employed on these 
subjects, which tends to confound together these two 
things, so entirely distinct in their nature. There is 
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hardly any argumentative writer on subjects involving a 
discussion of the Causes or Effects of any thing, who 
has clearly perceived and steadily kept in view the dis- 
tinction I have been speaking of, or who has escaped 
the errors and perplexities thence resulting. The wide 
extent accordingly, and the importance of the mistakes 
and difficulties arising out of the ambiguity complained 
of, is incalculable. To dilate upon this point as fuUy 
as might be done with advantage, would exceed my 
present limits; but it will not be irrelevant to offer some 
remarks on the origin of the ambiguity complained of, 
and on the cautions to be used in guarding against being 
misled by it. 

The premiss by which any thing is proved, is not 
necessarily the Cau?e of the fact's being such j^„i^ g^. 
as it is; but it is the Cause of pur knowing "i"®"*^®- 
or being convinced that it is so; e. g. the wetness of the 
esoth is not the Cause of rain, but it is the Cause of our 
knowing that it has rained. These two things, the pre- 
miss which produces our eonvictionj and the Cause 
which produces that of which we are convinced, are 
the more likely to be confounded togetlier, in the loose- 
ness of colloquial langus^e, from the circumstance that 
(as has been above remarked) they frequently coincide; 
as, e. g. when we infer that the ground will be wet, 
from the fall of rain which produces that wetness. And 
hence it is that the same words have come to be applied, 
in common, to each kind of Sequence; e. g. an Effect 
is said to "follow" from a Cause, and a Conclusion to 
'* follow "from the Tremises; the words "Cause "and 
" Reason, " are each applied indifferently, both to a 

Cause, properly so called, and to the premiss of an Ar- 

4# 
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gumeut ; tliough ^^ Reason," iii strictness of speakmg, 
A.*nbigaityor should be confined to ilie latter. '* Therefore,*^ 
"lUeroS," "'lence," "consequently," &c., and also, 
'^^ " since," "because," and " why," have like- 

wise a corresponding ambiguity. 

The multitude of the words which bear this double 
meaning (and that, in all languages) greatly increases 
r)ur liability io be misled by it ; since thus the very 
means men resort to for ascertaining the sense of any 
expression, are infected with the very same ambiguity ; 
e. g. if we enquire what is meant by a "Cause," we 
shall be told that it is that firom which something " fol- 
lows ;" or, which is indicated by the words " therefore,'* 
" consequently," &c. all which expressions are as equiv- 
ocal and uncertain in their signification as the original 
one. It is in vain to attempt ascertainbg by the balance 
the true amount of any commodity, if false weights are 
placed in the opposite scale. Hence it is that so many 
writers, in investigating the Cause to which any fact or 
phenomenon is to be attributed, have assigned that which 
is not a Cause^ but only a Proof that the fact is so ; 
and have thus been led into an endless train of errors 
and perplexities. 

Several, however, of the words in question, though 
employed indiscriminately in both significations, seem 
(as was observed in the case of the word " Reason ") in 
their primary and strict sense to be confined to one 
"^^," in Greek, and "ergo,"* or "itaque," in Latin, 
seem originally and properly to denote the Sequence 

^ Most Logical writers seem not to be aware of this, as they gen 
erally, in Latin Treatises, employ <' ergo " in the other sense. It is 
firom the Greek %qiy i. e. ^ in fitct." 
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and Effect from Cause; "a^a,"* and "igitur," that of 
conclusion from prembes. The English word "accord- 
ingly," will genendly be found to correspond with die 
Latin "itaque." 

The interrogadve "why** is ^nployed to enquire, 
either, first, the "Reason," (or "Proof;") Ambiguity of 
secondly, die " Cause ; " or diirdly, die " ob- "^^^ 
jeict proposed," or Final-Cause : e. g. first. Why are 
the angles of a triangle equal to two right angles ? sec- 
ondly. Why are the days shorter in winter than in sum- 
mer ? thirdly. Why are the works of a watch construct 
ed as they are ? f 

It is to be observed that the discovery of Causes 
belongs properly to the province of the Philosopher ; 
that of " Reas(Mis," scricdy so called, (i. e. Arguments,) 
to that of the Rhetoricimi ; and that, though each will 
have frequent occasion to assume the character of the 
other, it is most important that these two objects should 
not be confounded together. ^.^ 

§4. 

Of Signs then there are scHne which, ^m a certain 
Effect or phenomenon, infer the "Cause" of it; and 
others which, in like manner, infer some " ConditioQ" 
which is not the Cause. Of these last, one species is 
the Aliment from Testimony ; the premiss Testimony a 
being die existence of die Testimony, die kindofsign. 
Conclusion, the truth of what is attested ; which b con- 
sidered as a " Condition" of the-Testimony having been 

* ^Aqu haying a signification of JUness or coincidence ; wheoM 
t See the arttde Wbt in the Appendix to the Tieatiee on Logio. 
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given ; since it is evident that so far only as this is 
allowed, (i. e. so far only as it is allowed, that the Tes- 
timony would not have been given, had it not been trae,) 
can this Argument have any force. 

Testimony is of various kidds ; hut the cUstinction 
between them is so obvious, as well as the various cir- 
cumstances which add to, or diminish the wei^t of, any 
TesUmony, that it is not necessary to enter into any 
detailed discussion of the subject. It may be worth re- 
marking, however, that one of the most inqx)rtant distinc- 
tions b between Testimony to matters of Fact^ and to 
Doctrines or opmions : in estimating the weight of die 
former, we look chiefly to the hane$ty of the witness, 
and his means of obtaining informaticm ; in the latter, his 
ability to judge is equally to be taken into consideration. 

With respect however to the credibility of witnesses, 
it is evidait that when many coincide in their testimony, 
(where no |>revious concert can have taken place,) the 
probability resulting from this concurr^ice does not rest 
on the supposed veracity of each considered separately, 
but on the improbability of such an agreement taking 
concamnt fisice by cfaiHice. For though in such a case, 

imony. ^^^j^ ^^ ^^ witucsses should be considered as 

unworthy of credit, and even much more likely to speak 
fidaehood than truth, still the chances might be infinite 
against their all agreeing in the same falsehood.* This 

^ * '^ It deserves likewise to be attended to on this suljject, that in a 
number of concurrent testimonies, ( in cases wherein there could 
iiave been no prerious concert,) there is a probability distinct from 
that which may be termed the sum of the probabilities resulting 
fifom the testimonies of the witnesses, a probability which would 
remain even though the witnesses were of such a character as -to 
tnerit no liiith at all. Thit probdiility arises purely from the ooneur 
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remark, is appUed by Dr. Campbell to the Argument 
from Testimony; but he might have extended it to oth- 
er Arguments also, in which a similar calculation of chan- 
ces will enable us to draw a Conclusion^ sometimes even 
amounting to moral certainty, from a combination of data 
which singly would have had litde or no weight; e. g. if 
any one out of a hundred men throw a stone which strikes 
a certain object,* there is but a slight probability, from 
that fact alone, that he aimed at that object; but if all 
tlie hundred threw stones which struck the same object, 
no one would doubt that they aimed at it. It is from 
such a combination of Argument that we infer the exists 
ence of sm mtelligent Creator from the marks of contriv- 
ance vbible in the Universe, though many of these are 
such as, taken singly, might well be conceived unde- 
signed and accidental; but that they should all be such, 
is morally impossible. Great care is requisite in setting 
forth clearly, especially in any popular discourse. Argu- 
ments of this nature; the generality of men bemg better 
qualified for understanding ( to use Lord Bacon's words) 
'' particulars, one by one," than for taking a comprehen- 
sive view of the whole; and therefore in a Galaxy of 
evidence, as it may be called, in which the brilliancy of 
no single star can be pointed out, the lustre of the combi- 
nation is often lost on them. Hence it is, as was re- 
marked in the Treatise on Fallacies, that the sophism of 



rence itself. That such a concurrence should spring from chance, 
is as one to infinite ; that is, in other words, morally impossible. If 
therefore concert be excluded, there remains no other cause but the 
reality of the fact." CampbeWs Philosophy of Rhetoric, c. v. b. i. Part 
3 p. 125. 

* If I recoUect rightly, thesp are the words of Mr. Dugald Stewart 
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^'Composition," as it is called, so frequently misleads 
-men: It is not improbable, (in the above example,) tbal 
each of the stones, considered sepanUelyj may have been 
thrown at random: and therefore the same is concluded 
of ally considered in eonjuncfien. Not that in such an 
instance as this, any one would reason so weakly; but 
that a still greater absurdity of the very same kind is in- 
volved in the rejection of the evidences of our religion, will 
be plain to any one who considers, not merely the indi- 
vidual force, but the number and variety of those evi- 
dences.* 

And here it may be observed, that though the easiest 

and most popular way of practically refuting 
iMant by the Fallacy just mentioned (or indeed any 
«8aiiwt any FaBacy) is, by bringing forward a parallel 

case, where it leads to a manifest absurdity, 
a metaphysical objection may still be urged against 
many cases in which we thus reason from calculation of 
chances; an objection not often perhaps likely practical- 
ly to influence any one, but which may afford the Soph- 
ist a triumph over those who are unable to find a so- 
lution, and which may furnish an excuse for the rejection 
of evidence which one is previously resolved not to ad- 
mit. If it were answered then to those who maintain 
that the universe, which exhibits so many marks of de- 
sign might be the work of non-intelligent causes, that 
no one would believe it possible for such a work as the 
Iliad, e. g. to be produced by a fortuitous shaking to- 
gether of the letters of the alphabet, the Sophist might 

* Mr. Daviaon in the introduction to his work on prophecy states 
strongly the cumulative force of a multitude of small particulars. 
See oh. iii. $ 4. of this Treatise. 
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challenge us to explain why even tms last supposition 
should be regarded as less probs^Ie than any other; 
since die letters of which the Iliad is composed, if shaken 
together at random, must fall in some form or olher; and 
though the chances are millions of millions to one 
against that, or any other determinate order, there are 
precUely as many chances ctgainst one, as against anoth" 
er, whether more or less regular: and in like manner, 
astonished as we should be, and convinced of the interven- 
tioti of ardfice, if we saw any one draw out all the canb 
in a pack in regular sequences, it is demonstrable that 
the chances are not more against that order, th^ against 
any oner determinate order we might choose to fix upon; 
against that one, for instance, ix\ which the cards are at 
tUs moment actual^ lying in any individual pack. 
The multitude of the chaaces, therefore, he would say, 
against any series of events, does not constitute it impro- 
bable; since the like happens to every one every day; 
e. g. a man walking through London streets on his 
business, meets accidentally hundreds of others .passing 
to and fro on theirs; and he would not say at the dose 
of the day that any \im^' improbable had occurred to 
bim; yet it would almost baffle calculation to compute 
the Chances against his meeting precisely those very 
persons, in the order, and at the times and places of his 
meeting each. The paradox thus seemingly established, 
tlKMigh few might be practically misled by it, many would 
be at a loss to solve. 

The truth is, that any supposition is jusdy called im<- 
probable, not from the number of chances against it, con- 
sidered independently^ but from the number of changes 
against it compared with those which lie s^amst some 
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oiher supposition: we call the di-awing of a prize in the 
btteiy im|Nrobable, though there be but five to one against 
it, because there are mor^ chances of a blank; on the 
other hand, if any one were cast on a desert island under 
circumstances which warranted his believing that the 
chances were a hundred to one agsunst any one's hav- 
ing been there before him, yet if he found on the sand 
pebbles so arranged as to form distinctly die letters of a 
man's name, he would not only conclude it probable, but 
absolutely certain, that some human being had been 
there; because there would be millions of chances 
against those forms having been produced by the for* 
tuitous acUon of the waves. Yet if again I should find 
some tree on the island such that the chances speared 
to me five to one against its havmg grown there spon- 
taneously, still, if, as before, I conceived the chances a 
hundred to one against any man's having planted it 
there, I should at once reckon this last as the more un* 
likely supposition. So also, in the instance above given, 
any unmeaning form into which a number of letters 
might fall, would not be called improbable, countless as 
the chances are against that particular order, because 
there are just as many against each one of all other 
unmeaning forms; but if the letters formed a coherent 
poem, it would then be called incalculably improbable that 
this form should have been fortuitous, though the chan- 
ces against it remam the very same; because there must 
be much fewer chances against the supposition of its 
having been the work of design. The probability in 
short, of any supposition, is estimated from a comparison 
with each of its alternatives. The inclination of the bal- 
ance cannot be asc^tained from knowing the wei^ts in 
one scale, unless we know what is in the opposite scale. 
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The foregoing observations however, as was above re* 
marked, are not confined to Arguments from Testimony, 
but apply to all cases in which the degree of probabiliqr 
b estimated from a calculation of chances. 

§ 5. 

Before I dismiss the consideration of Signs, it may ba 
worth while to notice another case of combined Tmfttuiy^ 
Argument different from the one lately men- 'pp™*^- 
tioned, yet in some degree resembling it. The combi- 
naUon just spoken of is where several Testimonies or 
other Signs, singly perhaps of little weight, produce joint- 
ly, and by their coincidence, a degree of probability far 
exceeding the atem of their several forces, taken separate- 
ly ; in the case I am now about to nodce, the combined 
force of the series of Ai^uments results from the order in 
which they are considered, and from their progressive 
tendency to establish a certain conclusion. E. g. one 
part of the law of nature called the " visinerti©," is 
established by the Aigument alluded to ; viz. that a body 
set in motion will eternally continue in motion with uni- 
form velocity in a right line, so far as it is not acted upon 
by any causes which retard or stop, accelerate or divert, 
its course. Now, as in every case which can come un- 
der our observation, some such causes do intervene, the 
assumed supposition, is practically impossible, and we 
have no opportunity of verifying the law by direct ex- 
periment ; but we may gradually appro€ich indefinitely 
near to the case supposed : and on the result of such ex- 
periments our conclusion is founded. We find that when 
a body is projected along a rough surface, its motion is 
speedily retarded and soon stopped ; if along a smoother 

5 
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surface, it continues longer b motion ; if upon ice, long- 
er still ; and the like with regard to wheels, &c. in pro- 
portion as we gradually less^i the friction of the machin- 
ery ; if we reroove the resistance of the air, by setting a 
wheel or pendulum m motion under an air-pump, the 
motion is still longer continued. Finding then that the 
effect of the original impobe is more and more protracted, 
in proportion as we more and more remove the impedi- 
ments to motion from friction and resistance of the air, 
we reasonably conclude that if this could be completely 
done, ( which is out of our power,) the motion would 
never cease, since what appear to be the only causes of 
its cessation, would be absent.* 

Again", m arguing for the existence and moral attri- 
butes of the Deity from the authority of men's opinions, 
great use may be made of a like progressive course of 
Argument, though it has been often overiooked. Some 
have argued for the being of a Grod from the universal, 
or at least, general, consent of mankind ; and some have 
appealed to the opinions of the wisest and most cultivat- 
ed portion, respecting both the existence and the moral 
excellence of the Deity. It cannot be denied that there 
is a presumptive force in each of these Arguments ; but 
it may be smswered that it is conceivable, an opmion com- 
mon to draost all the species, may possibly be sai error 
resulting from a constitutional infirmity of the human 
intellect ; that if we are to acquiesce in the belief of the 
majority, we shall be led to Polytheism ; such being the 
creed of the greater part:— and that thou^ more 



• See Uie argument in ButlerV Analogy to prove the advantast 
which Virtue, if perfect, might be expected to obtain 
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weight may reasonably be attached to the opinions of the 
wisest and best-instructed, still, as we know that such 
men are not exempt from error, we cannot be perfecdy 
safe in adopting the belief they hold, unless we are con- 
vinced diat they hold it in consequence of their being the 
wisest and best instructed ; — so far forth as they are 
such. Now this is precisely the point which may be es- 
tablished by the above-mentioned progressive Argument. 
Nations of Atheists, if there are any such, are confessedly 
among the rudest and most ignorant savages: those who 
represent their God or Gods as malevolent, capricious, or 
subject to human passions and vices, ^e invariably to be 
found (in the present day at least) among those who are 
brutal and uncivilized ; and among the most civilized na-. 
tions of the ancients, who professed a similar creed, the 
more enlightened members of society seem either to 
have rejected altogether, or to have explained away, the 
popular belief. ThQ Mahometan nations, again, of the 
present day, who are certainly more advanced in civili- 
zation than their Pagan neighbours, maintain the unity 
and the moral excellence of the Deity ; but the nations 
of Christendom, whose nodons of the Divine goodness 
are more exalted, are undeniably the most civilized part 
of the world, and possess, generally speaking, the most 
cultivated and improved intellectual powers. Now if we 
would ascertain, and appeal to, the sentiments of Man as 
a rational Being, we must surely look to those which 
not only pr^^vail most among the most rational and culti- 
vated, but towards which also a progressive tendency is 
found in men in proportion to their degrees of rationality 
*nd cultivation. It would be most extravagant to sup- 
pose that man's advance towards a more improved and 
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exalted state of existence sbcmld tend to obliterate true 
and instS false notions. On the ccmtrary we are autho- 
rized to conckide, that those notbns would be most cor- 
rect, which men would entertain, whose knowle^e, in- 
telligence, and intdlectual cultivation should have reach- 
ed comparatively the highest pitch of perfecdon ; and 
that those consequently wiQ approach the nearest to the 
truth which are entertained more or less, by various na- 
tions in proportion as they have advanced towards this 
civilized state. 

Many other instances m^t be adduced, in which 
truths of the highest importance may be elicited by this 
process of Argumentation ; which will enable us to de- 
cide with su£Scient probability what consequence would 
follow firom an hypothesis which we have never experi- 
enced. It might, not improperly, be termed die Argu- 
ment from Progressive Approach. 

§ 6. 

The third kind of Arguments to be considered, bemg 
the other branch of the second of the two 
classes originally laid down, may be treated of 
under the general name of Example, taking that term m 
its widest acceptation, so as to comprehend the Argu- 
ments designated by the various names of Induction, Ex- 
perience, Analogy, Parity of Reasoning, &c. all of which 
are essentially the same, as far as regards the fundamen- 
tal principles I am here treating of; for in all the Argu- 
ments designated by these names, it will be found, that 
we consider one or more, known, individual objects or 
instances, of a certain Class, as fair specimensj in respect 
of some point or other, of that class ; and consequendy 
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draw an inference from them respecting either the whole 
Class, or otlier, less known, individuals of It. 

In Arguments of this kind then it will be found, that, 
universally, we assume as a major premiss, that what is 
true (in regard to the pobt in question) of the individual 
or individuals which we bring forward and appeal to, is 
true of the whole Class to which they belong; the minor 
premiss next asserts something of that individual ; and 
the same is then inferred respecting the whde Class ; 
whether we stop at that general conclusion, or descend 
from then..* to another, Unknown, individ^; m which 
last ease, which is the most usually caUed the Argument 
from Example, we generally omit, for the s^ke of brevi- 
ty, the intermediate step, and pass at once, in the ex- 
pression of the Argument, from the known, to the un- 
known, individual. This ellipsis however does not, as 
some seem to suppose, make any essential difference in 
the mode of Reasoning ; the reference to a common Class 
being always, in such a case, understood, though not ex- 
pressed ; for it is evident that there am be no reasoning 
from one individual to another, unless they come under 
some common genus, and are considered in that point of 
view ; e. g. •" 



" Astronomy was de- 
cried at its first introdjic- 
tion, as adverse to religion: 



Geology is likely to be 
decried, &c. 






-^ 
^^. 









every Science is likely to be decried at its first introduo* 
tion, as adverse to reli^on. " 

5* 
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This kind of Example, therefore, appears to be a com- 
pound Argument, consistiog of two enthymemes ; and 
when (as often happens) we infer from a known Effect a 
certain Cause, and again, from that Cause, another, un- 
known Effect, we then unite in this example, the argu- 
ment from Effect to Cause, and that from Cause to Efiect, 
e. g. we maj from the marks of Divine benevolence in 
thb world argue, that ^' the like will be shewn in the 
next; " through the intermediate conclusion, that^^ Grod 
is benevolent." This is not indeed always the case; 
but there seems to be in every Example, a reference to 
some Cause, though that Cause may frequendy be un- 
known ; e. g. we suppose, in the instance above given, 
that there is some Cause, though we may be at a loss to 
assign it, which leads men generally to decry a new 
Science. 
The term ** Induction " is commonly applied to such 
^ Arguments as stop short at the general con- 

clusion ; and is thus contradistinguished, in 
common use, from Example. There is also this addi- 
tional difference, that when we draw a general conclu- 
sion from several individual cases, we use the word Induc- 
tion in the singular number ; i^hile each one of these 
cases, if the application were made to another individual, 
would be called a distinct Example. This difference, 
however, is not essential : since whether the inference 
be made from one instance or from several, it is equally 
called an Induction, if a general conclusion be legiti- 
mately drawn. And this is to be determined by the 
nature of the subject-matter. In the investigation of the 
laws of uatui'e, a sbgle experiment, fairly and carefully 
made, is usually allowed to be conclusive, because we 
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can tiien pretty nearly ascertain aH the circuxnstaaces 
operating: a Chemist who had ascertained, in a single 
specimen of gold, its capability of combinmg with mercu- 
ry, would not think it necessary to try the same experi- 
ment with several other specimens, but would draw the 
conclusion concerning those metals universally, and with 
certainty. In human afiairs on the contrary, our uncer- 
tainty respecting many of the circumstances that may 
affect the result, obliges us to collect many coinciding 
instances to warrant even a probable conclusion. From 
one instance, e. g. of the assassination of an Usurper, it 
would not be allowable to mfer the certainty, or even die 
probability, of a like fate attending all Usurpers.* 

Experience, in its original and proper sense, is appli- 
cable to the premises from which we areue, 

, . i. , /^ . 1 1 Experience. 

not to the tr^erence we draw. Stnctly speak- 
ing, we know by Experience only the past, and whtt 
has passed under our own observation; thiis, we know by 
Experience that the ddes have daily ebbed and flowed, 
during such a time ; and from the Testimony of others 
as to their own Experience, that they have formerly 
done so ; and /rom this Experience, we conclude, by In- 
duction, that the same Phenomenon will continue.f 

The word Analogy again is generally employed in the 
case of Arguments in which the instance adduced is some- 
what more remote from that to which it is applied ; e. g. 
a physician would be said to know by Experience the 
noxious effects of a certain drug on the human constitu- 
tion, if he had frequently seen men poisoned by it ; but 

* See Logic, ^* On the Province of Reasoning." 

f See the article ** £zperience" in the Appendix to tbeTzeatiie<lB 
Logio. 
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if he thence conjectured that it would be noxious to some 
other spscics of aaiinal, he would be said to reason from 
analogy ; the only difference being that the 
resemblance is less, between a man and a brute, 
than between one man and another ; and accordingly It 
is found that many brutes are not acted upon by some 
drugs which are pernicious to man. But more strictly 
speaking, Analogy ought to be distinguished from direct 
resemblance, witli which it is often confounded in the 
langus^e even of eminent writers (especially on Chemis- 
try and Natural History) in the present day. Andogy 
being a ^^ resemblance of ratios," * that should stricdy be 
called an Argument from Analogy, in which the two 
things (viz. the one from which, and tlie one to which, 
we argue) are not themselves alike, but stand in similar 
relations to some other things ; or, in other words, that 
the common genus which they both fall luider, consists 
in a relation. Thus an egg and a seed are not in them- 
selves alike, but bear a like relation to the parent bird 
and to her future nestling, on the one hand, and to the 
old and young plant on the other, respectively ; this re- 
lation being the genus which both fall mider : and many 
Arguments might be drawn from this Analogy. Again, 
the fact that from birth diff^ent persons have different 
bodily constitutions, in respect of complexion, stature, 
strength, shape, liability to particular disorders, &c. 
which constitutions, however, are capable of being, to a 
certain degree, modified by regimen, medicine, &c. 
affords an analogy by which we may form a presumption, 

that the like takes place in respect of mental qualities 

— — ^-^— ^-^^— — ^^^-^-^— ^— ^^— ^^-^-^ . .... - — - 

• Aoytsv djuoidrj^g, Aristotle. 
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also ; though k is plain that there can be no direct ro* 
s^nblance either between body and mind, or their respec- 
tive attributes. 

In this kind of Ai^ument, one error, which is very 
conunon, and which is to be sedulously avoided, is that of 
concluding the things in question to be a/tfce, because 
tliey are Aihalogous; — to resemble each other in them- 
selves, because there is a resemblance in the relation 
they bear to certain other things ; which is manifesdy a 
groundless inference. Another caution is applicable to 
the whole class of Arguments from Example ; viz. not 
to consider the Resemblance or Anabgy to extend fur- 
ther (i. e. to more particulars) than it does. The re- 
semblance of a picture to the object it represents, is di- 
rect ; but it extends no further than the one sense of see- 
ing is concerned. In the Parable of the unjust steward, 
an Argument is drawn from Analogy, to recommend 
prudence and foresight to Christians in spiritual concerns ; 
but it would be absurd to conclude that fraud was rec- 
ommended to our imitation ; and yet mistakes very simi- 
lar to such a perversion of that Argument are by no 
means rare.* 

* " Thus, because a just Analogy has been discerned between the 
metropolis of a country, and the heart of the animal body, it has been 
sometimes contended that its increased size is a disease, — ^that it may 
impede some of its most important functions, or even be the cause of 
its dissolution.'* See Copleston's Inquiry into the Doctrines of JVe- 
eessity and Predestinationj note to Disc. ill. q. v. for a very able dis- 
sertation on the subject of Analogy, in the course of an analysis of 
Dr. King's Discourse on Predestination. (See Appendix [B.].) In 
(he preface to the last edition of that Discourse I have offered some 
additional remar&s on the subject ; and I have again adverted to it 
(chiefly in reply to some popular objections to Dr Kiog) in the Di^ 
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. Sound judgment and vigilant caution are no where 
Important ^^^^ Called foF tlian in observing what difieren- 
STnt rImST/' ces (perhaps seemingly small) do, and what do 
d^rences** Hot, nullify the analogy between two cases, 
of case*. ^j ^^ same may be said m regard to the 

applicability of Precedents, or acknowledged Decisions 
of any kind, such as Scripture-precepts, &c.; all of which 
indeed are, in their essence, of the nature of Example 
since every recorded declaration, e. g. of admitted au- 
thority or injunction, may be regarded (in connexion with 
the persons to whom, and the occasion on which, it was 
delivered) as a knoun case ; from which consequently 
we may reason to any other parallel case: and the 
question which we must be careful in deciding will be, 
to whom, and to what, it is applicable. For, as I have 
said, a seemingly small circumstance will often destroy 
the analogy, and make a precedent — precept, &c. — 
inapplicable : and often, on the other hand, some di£fer- 
ence, in itself important, may be pomted out between two 
cases, which shall not at all weaken the analogy in re- 
spect of tlie argument in hand. And thus there is a 
danger both of being misled by specious arguments of 
this description, which have no real force, and also of 
being staggered by plausible objections against such ex- 
amples or appeals to authority, &c. as are perfectly val- 
id. Hence Aristotle observes, that an opponent, if he 
cannot shew that the majority of instances is on his side, 
or that those adduced by his adversary are inapplicable, 
contends that they, at any ratCy differ in something from 
the case in question : diatpogdv yi nva i/ei.^ 

iertation on the province Reasoning, subjoined to the Elements of 
Logic. Ch. y. § 1. p. 231. 
• Rhet. h. u. ch. 27. 
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Many are misled^ in each way, by not estiinatin{^ 
aright the degree, and the kind, of difference between 
two cases. £. g. It would bo admitted that a ^eat and 
permanent diminution in the quantity of some useful 
ccmmodity, such as com, or coal, or iron, throughout the 
world, would be a serious and lastmg loss ; and that if 
the fields and mines yielded regularly dou))le quantides, 
with the same labour, we should be so much the richer : 
baice it might be inferred, that if the quantity of gold 
and silver in the world were diminished one half, or were 
doubled, like results would follow; the utility of these 
naetals, for the purposes of coin, being very great. Now 
diere are many points of resemblance, and many of 
difference, between the precious metals on the one hand, 
and com, coal, &c. on the other ; but the important cir- 
cufiistance to the supposed argument, is, that the utility 
of gold and silver (as coin, which is far the chief) rfe- 
pends on their valvte^ which is regulated by their scarci- 
ty ; whereas if corn and coal were ten times more abun- 
dant, a bushel of either would still be as useful as now. 
But if there were twice as much gold in the world as 
there is, a sovereign would be twice as large ; if only 
half as much, it would be of the size of a half-sovereign : 
and this (besides the trifling circumstance of the cheap- 
ness or deamess of gold-omaments) would be all the dif- 
ference. The analogy therefore fails in the point essen- 
tial* to the argument. 

Again, the Apostle Paul recommends to the Corinthi 
ans celibacy as preferable to marriage: hence the Ro 
manists, and others, have inferred that this holds good in 
respect of all Christians. Now in many most important 
points, Christians of the present day are in the same 
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condition as tbe Corinthians ; but tkeywere liable to plun- 
der, exile, and many kinds of bitter persecutions frora ' 
their fellow-citizens, and it appears that this was th€ 
very ground on which celibacy was recommended to 
them, as exempting them from many aiBictions and tenip- 
tations which in such troublous times a family would 
entail ; since, as Bacon observes, ^^ He that iiath a wife 
and cinldren hath given pledges to Fortune/' Now it is 
not, be it observed, on the intrinsic importance of this 
difference between them and us that the question turns ; 
but on its importance in reference to the advice given. 

On the other hand, suppose any one had, at the open- 
ing of the French Revolution, or at any similar conjunc- 
ture, expressed apprehensions, grounded on a review of 
history, of the danger of anarchy, bloodshed, destruction 
of social order, general corruption of morals, and the knag 
train of horrors so vividly depicted by Thucydides, as re- 
sultmg from civil discord, especially in his account of the 
sedition at Corcyra ; it might have been answered, that 
the example does not apply, because there is a great dif^ 
ference between the Greeks in the time of Thucydides, 
and the nations of modern Europe. Many and great, no 
doubt, are tbe differences that might be enumerated : 
the ancient Greeks had not the use of fire-arms, nor of 
the mariner's compass ; they were strangers to the art of 
printing ; their arts of war and of navigation, and th^ 
literature, were materially influenced by these diffiden- 
ces : they had domestic slaves ; they were inferior to us 
m many manufactures ; they excelled us in sculpture, &c. 
ftc The historian himself, while professing to leave a 
legacy of instruction for future ages * in the examples of 

^"^— ^»i*-*— — »-^— ■ n il II .Ml. I I Jllll -^— ^^ 

*KTriltta ii die I. 
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the past, admits that the aspect of political transactions 
will vary from time to time in their particular forms and 
external character^ as well as in the degrees in which the 
operation of each principle will, on different occasions, 
be displayed ;* but he contends, that "as long as hu- 
man nature remains the same^" like causes wiU come in 
to playf and produce, substantially, like effects. 

In Corcyra, and afterwards in other of the Grecian 
estates, such enormities, he says, were perpetrated as 
were the natural result — of pitiless oppression, and in- 
ordinate thirst for revenge on the oppressors ; — of a 
craving desire, in some, to get free from their former pov- 
erty, and still more, in others, to gratify their avarice by 
iHijust spoliation ; — and of the removal of legal restraints 
fironi "the natural character of man," (^ divdqfaneia <pi5a*g,) 
which, in consequence, " eagerly displayed itself as too 
weak for passion, too strong for justice, and hostile to every 
superior.! Now the question, important to the argu* 
metU, is. Are the differences between the ancient Greeks, 
and modem nations, of such a character as to make the 
remarks of Tlnicydides, and the examples he sets before 
us, inapplicable? or are tliey (as he seems to have ex- 

• Tty^faw fth, ««) Ati Wifitfm, Xs^ If *H ATTH OT2I2 Af^^mtf, 
^XXw t^ mm) 4'tf;^«/n^«, ««} rets tfiist ^if}XX«y/u(y«t in iSy, &C. B. iii. 

f 'Ev 3^ tZ* r^ Ki^«V|ff rk TtWa murSw w^oir»Xf»Hfit ma) iwir» Sfi^i 
fdw A^^ifUtt ri trkUf n wm^tvmf^ mrl tS* tJi» rtftm^Un «>9i^««';(;«*r«f, ti 
Arrm/Mf9ifU9M i^^mv • mfUtg ^ r«f iiW»/«< «<r«AX«^ii«yTif nut, ftAXt^Tm 
T it )iA ird^avt ividu/Mtumt rk rmv -riX-at ix^^* "»* Vt»nt yiyvSwiHat' 
* * * * ^tr»r«^«;^^it<r«f n rw fiUvy It rif mett^n TtiSr^f, r^ iroXu, »»} rSf 
tSft^f u^mrn^mm 4 M^trtnitt pv^ttt iMutm um,) «m^ Twt tifto^t i^»U9, 
ii0tdtn IMx«#if kx^rfkt f^9 i^y^ii •usMf u^ti^^tn ft nS %tmauut, r^XMfum ft 
rw itcSx»9r9t- Thucy<^. book iii. nee. 81. 

c 
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pected) merely such as to alter the external shape (etdog) 
of the transactions springmg from similar human passions? 
Surely no mere external differences in customs, or in the 
arts of life, between the ancient Greeks and the French 
(our supposed disputant might have ui^ed) can produce 
an essential and fundamental difference of results from 
any civil commotion : for this^ s<»ne new vital principle 
of Action must be introduced and'^eslablisbed in the 
heart ; — somethmg capable of over-ruUng (^ ^r^Qomeia 
q>{><ng) man's natural character. '^ As long as this re- 
mains the same," (img ^ a^r^ ij^, as the historian himself 
remarks,) substantially the same results may be looked for. 
Again, to take an instance from another class of Pofit- 
ical affairs ; the manufacture of beet-sugar in France, in- 
stead of importing West-Indian sugar at a fourth of llie 
price, and the prohibition, by the Americans, of British 
manufactures, in order to encourage home^producdon, 
(i. e. tlie manufacture of inferior articles at a much higher 
cost,) &c. are reprobated as unwise by some politicians, 
from the analogy of what takes place hi private life ; m 
which every man of common prudence prefers buying 
wherever he can get them cheapest and best, many com- 
modities which he could make at home, but of inferior 
quality, and at a greater expense ; and confines his own 
labour to that department in which he finds he can 
labour to the best advantage. To this it is replied, that 
there is a great difference between a Nation and an Indi- 
vidual. And so there is in many circumstances : a little 
parcel of sugar or cloth from a shop, is considerably de- 
ferent from a ship-load of either ; and again, a Nation is 
an object more important, and which fills the mind with a 
grander 4dea, than a private individual ; it is also a more 
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complex aod artificial B^ing; and of bdefinite duration 
of existence ; and moreover, the transactions of each man, 
as far as he is left free, are regulated by the very person 
who k to be a gainer or loser hy each, — die individual 
himself ; who, though his vigilance is sharpened hf inter^ 
est, imd Ms judgment by exercise in his own department, 
may yet chance to be a ^inan df confined education, pos 
sessed of no geneial principles, and not pretending to be 
Tersed in pbilofiophical theories ; whereas the afiiurs of 
a State are regulated by ti Congress, Chamber of Depu- 
ties, &c. consisting perhaps of men of extensive reading 
ttfid speculative mmds. Many other striking difierences 
might be enumerated : but the question important to the 
nr^t^mewt, !§, does the expediency, in private fife, of ob- 
taining each commodity at the least cost, and of die best 
quality we can, depend on any of the circumstances m 
which an individual dififers from a community? 

These instances may suflice to illustrate the importance 
of considering attentively in each case, not, what difier- 
ences or resemblances are intrinsically the greatest, but, 
what are those that do, or that do not, afiect the argu- 
ment. Those who do not fix their mmds steadily on this 
question, when arguments of this class are employed, 
will often be misled in their own reasonings, and may 
easily be deceived by a skilful sophist. 

The argument from Contraries, (JS iyavulbv,) noticed 
by Aristode, fdls under the class I am now 

. - » . 1 . , #^ . Arguments 

treatmg of; as it is plain that Contraries must from contra- 
hsive something in common ; and it is so far 
forth only as they agree^ that they are Aus employed in 
Argument. Two things are called "Contrary," which, 
coming under die same class, are the most dissimilar in 
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that class. Thus, virtue and vice are caUed Contraries, 
as being, both ^^ moral habits^" and the most dissimilar 
of moral habits. Mere dissimilarity, it is evident, would 
not constitute Contrariety ; for no one would say that vir^ 
tue is contrary to a mathematical problem ; the two thii^ 
having nothing in common. In this then, as in other ar- 
guments of the same class, we may infer that the two 
Contrary terms have a similar relation to the sams thurd, 
or, respectively, to two corresponding (i. e. in thb case. 
Contrary) terms: we may conjecture, e. g. that since 
virtue may be acquired by education, so may vice ; or 
agam, that smce virtue leads to happiness, so does vice 
to misery. 

The phrase, " Parity of Reasoning," is conmionly em- 
ployed to denote Analogical Reasoning. 

§7. 

Aristode, in his RhMoricyhas divided Examples into 
Real and Invented: the one bcii^ drawn from actual 
matter of fact ; the odier, from a supposed case. And he 
remarks, that though the latter is more easily adduced, 
the former is more convincing. If however due care be 
taken, that the fictitious instance, — the supposed case, 
adduced, — be not wanting in probability y it will often be 
no less convincing than the other. For it may 

Real and in« . , i t • • i 

vented Ex- 50 happen, that one, or even several, liistoricai 

nmples ■* 1 • 1 i . 

facts may be appealed to, which, bemg never- 
theless exceptions to a general rule, will not prove the 
probability of the conclusion. Thus, from several known 
instsmces of ferocity in black tribes, we are not authorized 
to conclude, that blacks are universally, or generally, 
ferocious ; and m fact, many instances may be brought 
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forward on the other side. Whereas in the supposed 
case, (instanced by Aristotle, as employed by Socrates,) 
of mariners choosing their steersman by lot, though we 
have no reason to suppose such a case ever occurred, we 
see so plainly the probability, that if it did occur, the 
lot might fall on an unskilful person, to the loss of the 
ship, that the argument has considerable weight against 
the practice, so common in the ancient republics, of ap- 
pointing magistrates by lot. 

There is, however, this important difference ; that a 
fictitious case which has not this intrinsic probability, has 
absolutely no weight whatever ; so that of course such 
arguments mi^t be multiplied to any amount without the 
smallest effect : whereas any matter of fact which is well 
established, however unaccountabte it may seem, has 
some degree of weight in reference to a parallel case ; ^ 
and a sufficient number of such arguments may fairly 
establish a general rule, even though we may be unable, 
after all, to account for the alleged fact in any of the* 
instances. E. g. no satisfactory reason has yet been 
assigned for a connexion between the absence of upper 
cutting teeth, or of the presence of horns, and rumina- 
tion ; but the instances are so numerous and constant of 
this connexion, that no Naturalist would hesitate, if on 
examination of a new species he found those teeth absent, 
and the head horned, to pronounce the animal a rumi- 
nant. Whereas, on the other hand, the fable of the 
countryman who obtained from Jupiter the regulation of 
liie weather, and in consequence found his crops fail, 
does not go one step towards prov'mg the intended con- 
clusion ; because that consequence is a mere gratuitous 

6* 
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assumption without any probability to support iu* There 
is an instance of a like error in a tale of Cumberland's, 
intended to prove die advantage of a public over a pri- 
vate education ; be represents two brothers educated, on 
ihe two plans respectively ; the former turning out very 
well, and the latter very ill : and had the whole been 
matter of fact, a sufficient number of such instances would 
have had weight as an Argument ; but as it is a fiction, 
and no reason is shewn why the result shoiild be such as 
represented, except the supposed superiority of a public 
education, the Argument mvolves a manifest petitio prin- 
cipii ; and resembles the appeal made, in the well-known 
fable, to the picture of a man conquering a lion ; a result 
which might just as easily have been reversed, and which 
would have been so, had lions been painters. It is ne- 
cessary, in short, to be able to maintain, either that such 
and such an event did actually take place, or that, under 
a certain hypothesis, it would be likely to take place. 
On the other hand it is important to observe, with re- 
spect to any imaginary case, whether introduc- 
casea assert ed 33 an argument, or merely for the sake of 
explanation, that, as it is requisite (according 
to what I have just said) that the hypothesis should be 
conceivable^ and that the result supposed should follow 
naturally from it, so, nothing more is to be required. 
Nothing being asserted^ it is not fair that any thing should 
be denied. Yet it is very conmion to find persons, 

* In fact, tlie assumption there is not only gratuitous, but is in di- 
rect contradiction to experience ; for a gardener has^ to a certain de* 
gree, the command of rain and sunshine, by the help of his watering- 
pots, glasses, hotbeds, and flues; and the result is not the destruction 
of hts^ crops. 
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^' either out of ignorance and infinnity, or out of malbe 
and obstinacy," joining issue on the question whether this 
or that ever actually took place ; and representing the 
whole controversy as turning on the literal truth of some- 
thmg that had never been affirmed. [See treatise oa 
Fallacies, ch. iii. § " Irrelevant conclusion : " of whidi 
^s is a case.] To obviate this mistake, more care must 
be tskeia than would at first si^t seem necessary, to re*, 
mind the hearers that you are merely supposing a case, 
and not ctsserting any fact . especially when (as it fre- 
quendy happens) the supposed case is one which might 
actually occur, rsnd perhaps does occur. 

I can well sympathize with the ccmtempt mingled with 
indignation expressed by Cicero against certain philoso- 
phers who found fault with Plato for havmg alluded to 
the fabulous ring of Gyges, which had the virtue of 
making the wearer invisible. They had found out, it 
seems, that there never was any such ring.*" 

It is worth observing, that Arguments from Example, 
whether real or mvented, are the most easily compre- 
hended by the young and the uneducated ; because they 

* Atque hoc loco, philosophi qaidam, minime mail ilU qaidem, aed 
iton satis acuti, fictam et commenticiam fabulam prolatam dicnnt a 
Platoue : quasi vero ille, aut factum id esse, aut fieri potuisae defen- 
dat. Htec est vis hujus annuli et hujus exempli, si nemo scitunu, 
nemo ne itospicaturus qoidem tat, cum aliquid, diyitiarttm, potenti«, 
dominationis, libidinis, cauasa feceris, — si id diis hominibusque futu 
rum sit semper ignotum, sisne facturus. Negant id fieri posse. 
Qnanquam potest id quidem; sed quasro, quod negant posse, id si 
poflset, quidnam facerent ? Urgent rustice sane : negant enim posse, 
et in eo peistant. Hoc verbum quid yaleat, non vident. Com enim 
qosBrimus, si possint celare, quid facturi sint, hon qoserimuf, poeaint* 
ne celaie, &o. (Cio de Off. b. UL c. 9.) 
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filcilitate the exercise of AbstraoliQii ; a power ifriiich b 
such hearers b usuallj the most iaoperfect. This mode 
of reasoniog corresponds to a gtOTOBirical demonstratioo 
by means of a diagram ; in which the figure placed 
before the learner is an individyaljemplojedj as he soon 
comes to perceive, as a sigu^ thou^ not an arbUrury 
siffi^* r^Mresenting the whole class. The algtbrtde 
signs, ^ain, are arfaitraiy ; each character not bemg itsetf 
an individual of the class it represents. These last there- 
lore correspond to the izbstraet terms of a lax^age. 

Under the head a[ Invented Example, a disdnction is 
Fable and a ^^^^ ^7 Ar>*tode, between Tra^ftj^al^ and 
iHftntkm. Uyoe: from die instances he gives, it is plain 
diat the former corresponds (not to Parable, in the sense 
in which we use the word, derived from that of fta^fioli( 
m the Sacred Writers, but) to Illustration ; the latter to 
Fable or Tale. In the former, an aUusion only is made 
to a case easily supposable ; in the latter a fictitious stonr 
b narrated. Thus, in his instance above cited, of Illus- 
tration, if any one, instead of a mere allusion, should relate 
a tale, of mariners choosing a steersman by lot, and being 
wrecked in consequence, Aristotle would evidendy have 
placed that under the head of Logos. The other meth- 
od is of course preferable, from its brevity, whenevei 
the allusion can be readily understood : suid accordmgly it 
b common, in the case of iDell-knawn fables, to allude 
to, instead of narrating, them. That, e. g. of the horse 
and the stag, which he gives, would, in the present day, 

* The words, written or spoken, of any language, are arbitrary 
agns ; tho characters of Picture-writing or Hieroglyphic, are fuitvnd 
«igns. 
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be rather alluded to than told, if we wished to dissuade a 
people from calling in a too powerful auxiliary. It is 
evident that a like distinction might have been made in 
respect of historical examples ; those cases which are weU- 
known, being often merely alluded to, and not recited. 

The word "Fable "^ b at pres^fit generally limited to 
those fictions in which the resemblance to the matter in 
question is not direct, but analogical; the other class 
being called Novels, Tales, &c. Those resemblances 
are (as Dr. A. Smith has observed) the most striking^ 
m which the things compared are of the most dissimilar 
nature ; as is the case m what we call Fables ; and such 
accordingly are generaUy preferred for argumentative 
purposes, both from that circumstance itself, and also on 
account of the greater brevity which is, for that reason, 
not only allowed but required in them.* For a Fable 
spun out to a great length becomes an Allegory, which 
generally satiates and disgusts ; on the other hand, a fic- 
titious tale, having a more direct, and therefore less strik- ^ 
ing resemblance to reality, requires that an interest in the 
events and persons should be created by a longer detail, 
without which it would be insipid. The Fable of the 
Old Man and the Bundle of Sticks, compared with the 
Iliad, may serve to exemplify what has been said ; the 
moral conveyed by each being the same, viz. the strength 
acquired by union, and the weakness resulting from 
division ; the latter fiction would be perfectly insipid if 
conveyed in a few lines ; the former, in twenty-four books, 
msupportable. 



* A Novel or Tale may be compared to a Picture ; a Fable, to a 
Pevice. 
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Of the various uses, and of the real or appareiit.refuta- 
tion, of Examples, (as well as of other Arguments,) I^ 
shall treat hereafter ; but it may he worth while here to 
observe, that I have been speaking of Example as a kind 
of ArgumtfUy and with a view therefore to that purpose 
alone; though it often happens, that a resemblance, 
either direct, or anak>^cal, is introduced for other pur^ 
poses ; viz. not to prove any thing, but either to illus^ 
trate and explain one's meaning, ( which is the strict etj- 
mologioal use of the word Illustration,) or to amuse the 
fancy by ornament of language. It is of course most im- 
portant to distinguish, both in our own compositions and 
those of others, between these different purposes. I shrill 
accordingly advert to this subject in the course of die 
foUowing chapter. 



CHAP. III. 

Of the various use and order of several kinds of Propo^ 
sitions and of Arguments in different eases, 

§ 1. 

The first rule to be observed is, that it should be con* 
Argnmenti sidcred, whether the prncipal object of the 
tteSTnd*5 discourse be, to give satisfaction to a can- 
tatiafaction. ^^^ mifirf, and coHvey instruction to those 
who are ready to receive it, or to compeZ^ the assent, or 
silence the objections, of an opponent. The former of 
these purposes is, in general, principally to be accom« 
plbbed by the former of those two great classes mto which 
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ai^uments were diyided ; (viz. by those from Cause to 
EfTect,) the other, by the latter. 

To whatever class, however, the Arguments we resort 
to may belong, the goaeral tenovr of the reasoning will, 
in many respects, be afiected by the present considera- 
tion. The distincdon in question is nevertheless m gen- 
eral little attended to. It is usual to call an Argument, 
simply, strong or weaky without reference to the purpose 
for which it is designed ; whereas the Arguments which 
afford the most satisfaction to a candid mind, are often 
Btich as would have less weight in controversy than many 
-others, which again would be less suitable for the former 
urpose."*^ E. g. the internal evidence of Christianity in 

My meaning cannot be better illustrated than by an instance ro> 
%^. ^ed to in that incomparable specimen of reasoning, Dr. Paley's 
Hora Paultjut. " When we take into our hands the letters,'* ( viz. 
St. Faurs Epistles, ) " which the suffrage and consent of antiquity 
hath thns transmitted to us, the first thing that strikes our attention 
is the air of reality and business, as well as of seriousness and con- 
viction, which pervades the whole. Let the skeptic read them. If 
he be not sensible of these qualities in them, the argument can have 
no weight with him. If he be ; if he peroeive in almost every 
page the language of a nund actuated by real occasions, and operat- 
ing, upon real circumstances ; I would wi^h it to be observed, thai 
the proof which arises from this perception is not to be deemed occult 
or imaginary, because it is incapable of being drawn out in wozds^ 
or of being conveyed to the apprehension of the reader in any other 
way, than by sending him to the books themselves.'* p. 403. 

There is also a passage in Dr. A. Smith's Theory of Moral Senti' 
mtfUSf which illustrates very happily one of the applications of 
the- principle in question. " Sometimes we have occasion to defend 
the propriety of observing .the general rules of justice by the consid* 
ention of their necessity to the support of Society. We frequently 
hear the young and the licentioua ridiculing the moat sacred rulea 
of morality, and professing, sometimes from the corruption, but liiova 
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general proves the most satisfactory to a bolierer's mmd, 
but is not that which makes the most shew in the refuta- 
tion of infidels ; the Arguments from Analogy on the 
other hand, which are the most unanswerabhy are not 
so pleasing and consolatory. 

It may serve to illustrate what has been just said to 
remark, that our judgment of the character of any individ- 
ual is often not originally derived from such circumstances 
as we should assign, or could adequately set forth in Ian* 
guage, m justification of our opinion. When we under- 
take to give our reasons for thbking that some individual, 
with whom we are personally acquainted, is, or is not, a 
gentleman, — a man of taste, — humane, — public-spir- 
ited, &c. we of course appeal to his conduct, or his dis- 
tinct avowal of his own sentiments ; and if these fiimish 
sufficient proof of our assertions, we are admitted to have 

frequently from the vanity of their hearts, the most abominable manms 
of conduct. Our indignation rotises and we are eager to refute and 
expose such detestable principles. But though it is their intrinsic hate- 
fulness and detestableness which originally inflames us against them, 
we are unwilling to assign this as the sole reason why we condemn 
them, or to pretend that it is merely because we ourselves hate and de- 
test them. The reason, we tiiink, would not appear to be conclusive. 
Tet, why should it not ; if we hate and detest them because they aie 
the natural and proper objects of hatred and detestation ? But when 
we are asked why we should not act in such or such a manner, the 
very question seems to suppose that, to those who ask it, tlus manner 
of acting does not appear to be for its own sake the natural and prop- 
er object of those sentiments. We must shew them, liierefbre, that 
it ought to be so fbr the sake of something else. Upon this account 
we generally cast about fbr other arguments, and the considerctidn 
which first occurs to us, is the disorder and confusion of society whi<A 
would result from the universal prevalence of such practices. We 
seldom fail, therefore, to insist upon this topi<r.*' (Part ii. soe. it* 
p. 151,152 vol. i. ed. 1812.) 
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given good reasons for our opmion : but it may be stHl 
doubted whether these were, in the first instance at least, 
our reasons, which led us to^form that opinion. If we 
carefully and candidly examine our own mind, we shall 
generally find that our judgment was, originally, (if not 
absolutely decided,) at least strongly influenced, lay the 
person's looks — tones of voice — gestures — choice of 
expressions, and the like ; . which, if stated as reasons for 
forming a conclusion, would in general appear fiivo* 
lous, merely because no language is competent adequate- 
ly to describe them ; but which are not necessarily insuf- 
ficient grounds for beginning at least to form an opinion ; 
since it is notorious that there are many acute persons 
who are seldom deceived in such indications of character. 
In all subjects indeed, persons unaccustomed to writing 
or discussion, but possessmg natural sagacity, and experi- 
ence in particular departments, have been observed to be 
generally unable to give a satisfactory reason for' their 
judgments, even on points on which they are actuaUy 
very good judges. This is a defect which it is the busi- 
ness of education (especially the present branch of it) 
to surmount or diminish. After all however, m some 
subjects, no language can adequately convey (to the in- 
experienced at least) all the mdications which influence 
the judgment of an acyte and practised observer. And 
hence it has been justly and happily remarked, that, " ne 
must be an mdiflerent physician, who never takes any 
step for which he cannot assign a satisfactory reason." 

§2. 

It is a point of great importance to decide in ^TSSJSJ? 
each case, at the outset, in your own mind, and <>'p"^* 



■■ tnSkw • 
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clearly to point out to the hearer, as occasion may serve, 
oh which side the Presumption lies, and to which be- 
longs the [onus proband!] Burden of proof. For though 
it may often be expedient to bring forward more proofs 
than can fairly be demanded of you, it is always desir- 
able, when this is the case, that it should be known^ and 
that the strength of the cause should be estimated accord- 

According to the most correct use of the term, a 
** Presumption " in favour of any supposition, means, 
not (as has been sometimes erroneously imagined) a pre- 
ponderance of antecedent probability in its favour, but, 
such a pre^occupation of the ground, as implies that it 
must stand good till some sufficient reason is adduced 
against it ; in short, that the Burden of proof lies on 
the side of him who would dispute it. 

Thus, it is a well-known principle of the Law, that 
every man (including a prisoner brou^t up for trial) is 
to be presumed innocent till his guilt is established. 
This does not, of course, mean that we are to take for 
granted he is innocent ; for if that were the case, he 
would l)e» entitled to immediate liberation ; nor does it 
mean that it is antecedently more likely than not that 
ne is innocent ; or, that the majority of l^ose brought tOs 
trial are so. It evidently means only thaf the " burden 
of proof" lies with the accusers ;— that he ijjLnot to be 
caHed on to prove his innocence, or to be dealt with as a 
criminal till he has done so ; but that they are to bring 
their chaiges against him, which if he can repel, he 
stands acquitted. 

Thus again, there is a " presumption " in favour of 
the right of any individuals or bodies-corporate to the 
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property of wMch they are in actual possession : tWs 
does not mean that they are or are not likely to be the 
rightful owners ; but merely, that no man is to be dis- 
turbed in his possessions till some claim against him shall 
be established. He is not to be called on to prove his 
right ; but the cldmant, to disprove it ; on whom conse- 
quently the " burden of proof " lies. 

A moderate portion of common sense will enable any 
one to perceive, and to shew, on which side f™^rtance 
the Presumption lies, when once his attention Jj^hich * 
is called to this question : though, for want of jSwproSii 
attention, it is often overlooked : and on the ^' 
determination of this question the whole character of a 
discussion will often very much depend. A body of 
troops may be perfectly adequate to the defence of a 
fortress against any attack tliat may be made on it ; which 
yet, if, ignorant of the advantage they possess, they sally 
Fo.th into the open field to encounter the enemy, may 
suffer a repulse. At any rate, even if strong enough to 
act on the offensive, they ought still to keep possession 
of their fortress. In like manner, if you have the/^ Pre- 
sumption " on your side, and can but refute all the argu- 
ments brought against you, you have, for the present at 
least, gained a victory : but if you abandon this position, 
by sujBTering this Presumption to be forgotten, which is in 
fact leaving out one qf^ perhaps^ your strongest argur 
mentSj you may appear to be making a feeble attack, in- 
stead of a triumphant defence. Such an obvious case as 
one of those just stated, will serve to illustrate this principle. 
Let any one imagine a perfec^y unsupported accusation 
of some offence to be brought against himself; and then 
let him imagine liimself, instead of replying (as of course 
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he would do) by a simple denial, and a defiance of his 
accuser to prove the charge, setting himself to establish 
a negative, — taking on himself the burden of proving 
his own innocence, by collecting all the circumstances 
indicative of it that be can muster : and the result would 
be, in many cases, that this evidence would fall far short 
of establishing a certainty, and might even have the effect 
of raising a suspicion against him ; he having in fact kept 
out of sight the important circumstance, that these prob- 
abilities in one scale, though of no great weight perhaps- 
in themselves, are to be weighed against absolutely noth- 
ing in the other scale. 

The following are a few of the cases in which it is 
important, though very easy, to point out where the 
Presumption lies. 

There is a Presumption in favour of every existing 
institution. Many of these (we will suppose the majori- 
ty) may be susceptible of alteration for thg better ; but 
still the " Burden of proof " lies with him who proposes 
an alteration ; simply, on the ground that since a change 
IS not a good in itself, he who demands a change should 
shew cause for it. No one is called on (though he may 
find it advisable) to defend an existmg institution, till 
some argument is adduced agcunst it : and that argument 
ought in fairness to prove, not merely an actual inconven- 
ience, but the possibility of a change for the better. 

Every book again, as well as person, ought to be pre- 
sumed harmless ( and consequently the copy-right pro- 
tected by our courts ) till something is proved against it. 
It is a hardship to require a man to prove, either of his 
book, or of his private life, that there is no ground for 
any accusation ; or else to be denied the protection of his 
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country. ' The Burden of proof, in each case, lies fairly 
on the accuser. 

There is a " Presumption " against any thing para- 
doxicalj i. e. contrary to the prevsdling opin- 
ion : it may be true ; but the Burden of proof aiSnatll"" 
lies with him who maintains it ; since men are 
not to be expected to abandon the prevailing belief till 
some reason is shewn. 

Hence it is probably that many are accustomed to. ap- 
ply " Paradox " as if it were a term of reproach, and 
implied absurdity or falsity. But correct use is in favour 
of the etymological sense. If a Paradox is unsupported, 
it can claim no attention ; but if false, it should be cen 
sured on that ground ; not for being new : if true, it is 
the more important, for being a truth not generally admit- 
ted. ^' Interdum vulgus rectum videt ; est ubi peccat." 
Yet one often hears a charge of " paradox and nonsense " 
brought forward, as if there were some close connexion 
between the two. And indeed, in one sense this is the 
case ; for to those who are too dull, or too prejudiced to 
admit any notion at variance with those they have been 
used to entertain (7r«9<i5<5|ay), that may appear nonsense, 
which to others is sound sense. Thus " Christ cruci- 
fied " was " to the Jews, a stumbling-block, (paradox,) 
and to the Greeks, foolishness ; " because the one " re- 
quired a sign " of a different nature from any that appear- 
ed, and the others ''sought after wisdom" in their 
schools of philosophy. 

Accordingly there was a Presumption against the 
Gospel in its first annoimcement. A Jewish peasant 
claimed to be the promised Deliverer, in whom all the 
nations of the Earth were to be blessed. The Burden 

7* 
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of proof lay with Him. No one could be fairly called 
on to acbnit his pretensions till He shewed cause for 
believing in Him. If He *' had not done among them 
the works which none other man did, they had not had 
sin." 

JSTowj the case is reversed. Christianity exists ; and 
those who deny the divine ori^ attributed to it, are 
bound to shew some reasons for assigning to it a human 
origin : not mdeed to prove that it did originate in this 
or that way, without supernatural aid ; but to point out 
some conceivable way in which it might have ^o arisen. 

It is indeed highly expedient to bring forward eviden- 
ces to establish the divine origin of Christianity : but it 
ought to be more carefully kept in mind than is done by 
most writers, that all this is an argument ^^ ex abundan- 
ti," as the phrase is, — over and above what can fairly 
be called for,'tiD some hypothesis shall be framed, to 
account for the origin of Christianity by human means. 
The Burden of proof now lies plainly on him itho re- 
jects the Gospel : which, if it were not established hy 
miracles, demands an explanation of the greater miracle, 
its having been established, in defiance of all opposition, 
by human contrivance. 

The Burden of proof, again, lay on the authors of 
the Reformation : they were bound to shew cause for 
every change they advocated f and they admitted the 
fsumess of this requisition, and accepted the challenge. 
But they were not bound to shew cause for retaining 
what they left unaltered. The Presumption was, in 
those points, on their side ; and they had only to reply 
to objections. This importjoit distinction is often lost 
sight of, by those who look at the " doctrines &c. of 
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the Church of England as constituted at the Reforma- 
tion, " in the mass, without distinguishing the altered 
from the unaltered parts. The iramers of the Articles 
kept this in. mind in their expression respecting infant- 
baptism, that it ^^ ought by all means to be retained,^' 
They did not introduce the practice, but left it as they 
found it ; considering the burden to lie on those who 
denied its existence in the primitive church, to shew 
token it did arise. 

The case of Episcopacy is exactly parallel : but 
Hookdr seems to have overlooked this advantage : he 
sets himself to prove the apostolic origin of the institu- 
tion, as if his task had been to introduce it. Whatever 
force there may be in arguments s6 adduced, it is plain 
they must have far more force if the important Pre- 
sumption be kept in view, tliat the institution had noto- 
riously existed many ages, and that consequently, even 
if there had been no direct evidence for its being coeval 
with Christianity, it might fairly be at least supposed 
to-be so, till some other period should be pointed out 
at which it had been introduced as an innovation. 

It is worth remarking, that a Presmnption may be 
rebutted by an opppsite Presumption, so as 
to shift the Burden of proof to the other side. ^^l^J*®" 
E. g. Suppose you had advised the removal 
of somje existing restriction : you might be, in the iSrst 
instance, called on to take the Burden of proof, and 
allege your reasons for the change, on the ground that 
there is a Presumption against every Change. But 
you might fairly reply, " true, but there is another Pre- 
sumption which rebuts the former ; every Restriction is 
b itself an evil ; and therefore there is a Presumption 
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in favour of its removal, unless it can be shewn necessa- 
ry for prevention of ^ome greater evil : I am not bound 
to .allege any - specific inconvenience ; if the restriction 
is untkccessarji^ that is reason enough for its abolition : 
its defenders therefore are fairly called on to prove its 
necessity." 

Thus much may suffice to shew the importance of 
taking this preliminary view of the state of each question 
to be discussed. 

§3. 

Matters of 0|)inion, ( as they are called ; i. e. where 
, we are not said properly to ^now^ but to 

o*SiStt* ^ J^S^t) ^® established chiefly by Antecedent- 
probability ; ( Arguments of the first class, 
viz. from Cause to Effect, ) though the testimony ( i. e. 
authority) of wbe mea is also admissible ; past Facts, 
chiefly by Signs, of various kinds ; (that terra, it must 
be remembered, including TestimcMiy ; ) . and future 
events, by Antecedent-probabilities, and Examples. 

Example, however, is not excluded from the proof 
of matters of opinion ; since a man*3 judgment in one 
case may be aided or corrected by an appeal to his 
judgment in another similar case. . It is m this way that 
we are directed, by the highest authority, to guide our 
judgment in these questions in which we are most liable 
to deceive ourselves ; viz. what, on each occasion, ought 
to be oiir conduct towards another ; we are directed to 
frame for ourselves a similar supposed case, by imagin- 
ing ourselves to change places with our neighbor, and 
then considering how, in that case, we should in fairness 
expect to be treated. 
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It happens more frequently, however, that, when in 
the discussion of matters of opinion, an Example is m- 
troduced, it is designed, not for Argument, but, strictly 
speaking, for Illustration; — not to prove the proposi 
tion in question, but to make it more clearly understood; 
e. g. the Proposition maintabed by Cicero, {de Off. 
book iii.) is what may be accounted a matter of opinion ; 
viz. that ^' nothing is expedient which is dishonourable ; " 
when then he adduces the Example of the BjtpiaBBtoiy 
supposed design of Themistocles to bum the ^""J****- 
allied fleet, which he maintains, in contradiction to Aris- 
tides, would have been inexpediojat, because unjust, it 
is manifest, that we must understand the instance brou^t 
forward as no more than an Illustration of the general 
principle he intends to establish ; since it would be a 
plain begging of the question to argue from a particular 
assertion, which could only be admitted by those who 
assented to the general principle. 

It is important to distinguish between these two uses 
of Example ; that, on the one hand we may not be led 
to mistake for an Argument such a one as tlie forego- 
ing ; and that on the other hand, we may not too hasti- 
ly charge with sophistry him who adduces such a one 
simply with a view to explanation. 

It is also of the greatest consequence to distinguish 
between Examples ( of the invented kind ) 
properly so called, i. e. wliich have the force "nS'gSSiiJJ 
of Argwments, and Comparisons introduced ^^"^^nsuwh- 
for the ornament of Style, in the form, either 
of Simile, as it is called, or Metaphor. Not only is an 
ingenious Comparison often mistaken for a proof, thoi^ 
t be such as, when tried by the rules laid down here 
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and m the treatise on Logic, afibrds no proof at all ; * 
but also on the other hand, a real and valid argument 
is not unfrequeutly considered merely as an ornament 
of Style, if it happen to be such as to produce that 
effect; though there is evidently no reason why that 
should not be fair Analogical Reasoning, in which the 
new idea introduced by the Analogy chances to be a 
sublime or a pleasmg one. E. g. ^^ The efficacy of 
penitence, aad piety, and prayer, in rendering the Deity 
propitious, is not irreconcileable with the immutability 
of his nature, and the steadiness of his purposes^ It 
is not in man's power to alter the course of the sun ; 
but it is often in his power to causis the sun to shine or 
not to shine upon him ; if he withdraws from its beams, 
or spreads a curtam before him, the sun no Ibnge'r shines 
upon him ; if he quits the shade, or removes the curtain, 
the light is restored to him ; and though no change is 
in the mean time effected in the heavenly luminary, but 
only in himself, the result is the same as if it were. 
Nor is the immutability of God any reason why the re- 
turning sinner, who tears away the veil pf prejudice or 

• 

of indifference, should not again be blessed with the 
sunshine of divine favour." The image here introduced 
is ornamental, but the Argument is not the less perfect ; 
since the case adduced fairly establishes the general 
prmciple required, that "a change effected in one of 
two objects having a certain relation to each other, may 

* , — -. 

* The pleasure derived from taking in the author^s meaning, when 
an ingenious Comparison is employed, (referred by AristoUe to the 
pleasure of the act of learning,) is so great, that the reader or hearer 
is apt to mistake his apprehension of this for a perception of a just 
and convincing analogy. See part iii. ch. 2. { 3. 
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have the same praotical result as if it had taken place 
in the other."* 

The mistake m question is still more likely to occur « 
when such an Argument is conveyed in a single term em- 
ployed metaphorically ; as is generally the case where 
the allusion is common and obvious ; e. g. ^^we do not 
receive as the genuine doctrines of the primitive Church 
what have passed down the polhUed stream of Romisb 
tradition." The Argument here is not the less valid 
for being conveyed in the form of a Metaphor. 

*The employment, in questions relatmg to the future, 
both of the Argument from Example, and of that from 
Cause to Effect, may be explained from what has been 
already said conc^noing the connexion between them ; 
some Cause, whether known or not, being always sup* 
p9$edy whenever an Example is adduced. 

When Arguments of each of the two. formerly-men- 
tioned classes are employed, thoso from Cause ^^"aSte 
to Effect (Antecedent-probability) have usu- |,°fj^JS5^ 
. ally the precedence. • p'«-<>-«»- 

Men are apt to listen with prejudice to the Argu- 
ments adduced -to prove any thing which appears afc- 
stracUdly improbable ; i. e. according to what has been 
above laid down, tmnaturalj or (if such an expression 
might be allowed) unplauribU ; and this prejudice is to 
be removed by the Argument from Cause to Effect, 



•For an instance of a highly beautiful, and at the same time ar» 
gumehtative comparison, see Appendix, [C] It appears to me that 
the paatage printed m Italics affords a reaaen for tfainkiiig it pi'obable 
that the causes of the Apostles* condnct are rightly oCssigned. 
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which dius prepares the way for the reception of the 
other Arguments ; e. g. if a man who hore a good 
character were accused of corruption, the strongest 
evidence against him might avail little ; but if he were 
proved to be of a covetous disposition, this, though it 
would not alone be allowed to substantiate the crime, 
would have great weight in inducing his judges to lend 
an ear to the evidence. And thus, in what relates to 
the future also, the a priori Ai^ument and Example, 
support each other, when thus used in conjunction, and 
in the order prescribed; A sufficient cause being es- 
tablished, leaves us still at liberty to suppose that there 
may be circumstances which will prevent the Efiect 
from taking place ; but Examples subjoined shew that 
these circumstances do not, at least alwajrs, prevent 
tliat effect ; and on the other hand. Examples introduced 
at die first, may be suspected of being exceptions to the 
general rule, (unless they are very -numerous,) instead 
of being instances pf it ; which an adequate cause pre- 
viously assigned will shew them to be. E. g. if any 
one had argued, firom the temptations and opportunities 
occuring to a military ct)mmander, that Buonaparte was 
hkely to establish a despotism on the rums of the French 
Republic, this Argument, by itself, would have left men 
at liberty to suppose that such a result would be pre- 
vented by a jealous attachment to liberty in the citi- 
zens, and a fellow-feeling of the soldiery with them ; 
then, the Examples of Csesar, and of Cromwell, would 
have proved, that such preventives are not to be trusted. 
Aristotle accordingly has remarked on the expediency 
of not placing Examples ia.the foremost rank of Ail- 
ments ; in which case, he says, a considerable number 
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vftMd be requisite ; whoeas, m amfirmoHan, even odb 
trfU hftv^" raudi weights This observation, however, 
he omits to extend, as he might have done^ to Testi- 
mony aild everj other Und of Sign, to wffich it is no 
less appJicaUe. 

Another reason for adhering Uy the order here pre- 
served is« that if the Argument from Cause to Effect 
were phced after the others, a doubt might often exist, 
whether we were engaged in proving the point in ques- 
^GtXj or (assuming it as already proved) in seeking only 
to acconnf for it; that Argument being, by the fery 
riattB*e of it, sueh as tooutd account for the truth con- 
tended for, supposing it were granted. Constant care, 
therefore, is requisite to guard against any confusion or 
indistinctness as to the object in each case proposed; 
whether that be, when a proposition, is admitted, to 
assign a cause which doe9 account for it, (which is one 
of the classes of PropimHons formerly no^ced,) or, 
when it is not admitted, to prove it by an Argument of 
that kind which would account for it, if it were granted. 

With a view to the Arrangement of Arguments, no 
rule is of more importance than the one now under con- 
sideration ; and Arrangement is a more important point 
than is generally supposed ; indeed it is not perhaps 
of less^^ consequence in Rhetoric than in the Military 
An; in which it is weQ kndwn, that with an equality 
of forces, in numbers, courage, and every other point, 
the mamiier in- wMch they are drawn up, so as either to 
aflbrd mutual support, or, on the odrer hattd, even to 
impede and annoy each other, may make the dtfierence 
of victory or Ae(€hi. 

8 
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£. g. in the statement of the Evidence^ of our Re- 
ligion, so as to give them their just weight, much de- 
pends on the Order in which they are placed. The 
Antecedent probability that a Revelation should be 
given to man,, and that it should be established. by mira- 
cles, all would allow to be, considered by itself, in the 
absence of strong direct testimony, utteriy insufficient to 
establish the Conclusion. On the other hand, miracles, 
considered abstractedly, as represented to have occurred 
without any occasion or reason for them being assigned, 
carr^ with them such a strong intrinsic . improbability as 
could not be wholly surmounted even hy such evidence 
as would fully establish any other matters of fact. But 
the evidences of the former class, however inefficient 
alone towards the establishment of the Conclusion, have 
very great weight in preparing the mind for receiving 
the other Ailments; which again, though they would 
be listened to widi prejudice if not so supported, will 
then be allowed their just weight. The writers in de- 
.fence of ChrisUanity have not always attended to tliis 
principle ; and their opponents have often availed them- 
selves of the knowledge of it, by combating in detail, 
Arguments, the combined force of which would have 
been irresistible.* They argue respectmg the credibil- 
ity of the Christian miracles, abstractedly, as if they were 
insulated occurrences, without any known or conceivable 
purpose ; as e. ,g. '^ what testimony is sufficient to estab- 
lish the belief that a dead man was restored to fife }** 
and then they proceed to shew .that, the probabiHty of 
a Revelation, abstractedly considered, is not such at- 

See j 4. ch. 2. 
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least as to establish the fact that one has been given. 
Whereas, if it were first proved ( as may easily be done) 
merely that there is no such abstract improbability of a 
Revelation as to exclude the evidence in favour of it, 
arid that if one were given, it might be expected to be 
supported by miraculous evidence, then, just enough 
reason would be assigned for the occurrence of miracles, 
not indeed to establish them, but to allow a fair hearing 
for the Arguments by which they are proved. * 

The importance attached *to the Arrangement of Ar- 
guments by the two great rival orators of Ath- 

, Inpoitaiic6 

ens, may serve to illustrate and enforce what of Arrsnge- 

, , meat. 

has been said. -SEschines strongly urged the 
judges (in the celebrated contest concerning the crown) 
to confine his adversary to the same order, in his reply 
to the charges brought, which he himself had observed 
in bringing them forward, fcemosthenes however was 
Sac too skilful to be thus entrapped ; and so much impor- 
tance does he attach to this point, that he opens his 
speech, with a most solemn appeal to the Judges for 
an impartial hearing : which implies, he says, not only a 
rejection of prejudice, but no less, also, a pertnission for 
each speaker to adopt whatever Arrangement he should 
think fit. And accordingly he proceeds to adopt one 
very different from that which his antagonist had laid 
down ; for he was no less sensible than his rival, that 
the same Arrangement which is the most favourable to 
one side, is likely to be the least favourable to the 
other. - ' 

* See Paley's Fyidenceg, Introd. 
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It is to be remembered however, tfaat the rules which 
have been given respecting the Order in which difierent 
kinds of Argument should be arranged, relate only to 
the different kinds of Arguments adduced in support of 
each separate Proposition ; since of course the refuta- 
tion of ao. opposed assertion, effected by means of Signs, 
may be followed by an a priori Argument in favour 
of our own Conclusion ; and the like in many other 
such cases. 



§ 5. 

A Proposition that is well known (whether easty to be 
When the established or not ) and which contains nothing 
whS ow*"** particularly offensive, should in g^ieral bo 
^o"a/dMme Stated at once, and the Proofs subjoined; but 
if it be not familiar to the hearers, and espe- 
cially if it be likely to be unacceptable, it is usually bet- 
ter to state tiie Ai^uments first, or at least some of them, 
and then introduce the Conclusion. 

There is no question relating, to Arrangement, more 
unportanj than the present ; and it is therefore the more 
unfortunate that Cicero, who possessed so much practi- 
cal skill, should have laid down no rule on this point, 
(though it is one which evidendyjiad engaged his at- 
tention,) but should content himself with saying that 
sometimes he adopted the one mode and sometimes the 
odier, * ( which doubtless he did not do at random, with- 
out distinguishing the cases in which each is to be pre 
ferred, and laying down principles to guide our decision, 
^istode also, when he lays down the two great heads* 

*2>e Orat. 
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Into which a speech is divisible, the Proposition and the 
Proof,* is equally silent as to the order in which they 
should be placed ; though he leaves it to be understood, 
from his manner of speaking, that the Conclusion (or 
Question) is to be fijrst stated, and then the Premises, 
as in Mathematics. This indeed is the usual and natu- 
ral way of speaking or writing ; viz. to begin by declar- 
ing . your Opinion, and then to subjoin the Reasons for 
it. But there, are many occasions on which it will be 
<A the highest consequence to reverse this plan. It will 
sometimes give an offensively dogmatical air to a Com- 
position, to begin by advancing some new and unex- 
pected assertion ; though sometimes again tliis may be 
advisable, when the Arguments are such as can be well 
relied on, and the principal object is to pxcite attention, 
and awaken curiosity. And accordingly, with this view, 
it is not imusual to present some doctrine, by no means 
really novel, in a new and paradoxical shape. But 
when the Conclusion to be estalJlished is one likely to 
hurt the feelings and offend the prejudices of the hearers, 
it is- essential to keep out of sight, as much as possible, 
the point to which we are tending, till the principles 
from which it is to be deduced shall have been clearly 
established ; because men listen with prejudice, if at all, 
to Arguments that are avowedly leading to a Conclusion 
which they are indisposed to admit ; whereas if we thu^, 
as it were, mask the battery, they will not be able to 
shelter themselves from the discharge. The observance 
accordmgly, or neglect, of this lule, will often make the 
difference of success or failure. 

*i{A«(. bookiii. 

8* 
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It may be observed, that if the Proposition to be 
m^ntained be such as the hearers are likely to r^ard 
as insignificant, the question should be at first suppress- 
ed ; but if there be any thing offensive to their preju- 
dices, tlie question may be stated, but the decision of 
it, for a time, kept back. 

And it will often be advisable to advance very grad- 
ually to the full statement of the Proposition required, 
and to prove it, if one may so speak, by instalments; 
establishmg separately, and in ordbr, each part of tXie 
truth in question. It is thus that Aristotle establishes 
many of his doctrines, and among others his definition of 
Happiness, in the beginmng of the ^^Kcomachean Ethics, 
he first proves in what it does not consist, and then 
establishes, one by one, the several points which together 
constitute his notion. 

Thus again, Paley (in his Evidences) first proves thai 
the apostles, &c. suffered) next, that they encountered 
their sufferings knowingly ; then, that it was for their 
testimony that they sufifered ; then, that the events th^ 
testified were miraculous ; then, that those events .were 
the same as are recorded in our books ; &c. &c. 

It is often expedient, sometimes unavoidable, to tmme 
Waiving a for the present, some question or portion of a 

question. . i*i •■ • ^ • t^ 

question, while our attention is occupied with 
another point. IN^ow it cannot be too carefully kept in 
mind, that it is a common, mistake with inaccurate rea- 
soners (and a mistake which is studiously kept up by an 
artful sophist) to suppose that what is thus waived is 
altogether given up, ^^ Such a one does not attempt 
to prove this or that ; " " he does not deny so and so : " 
'Mie tacitly admits that such and such may be the 
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case; " &c. are expressions which one may often hear 
triumphandy employed, on no better grounds. And 
yet it is very cdfRmon in Mathqrnatics for a question to 
be waived in this manner. Euclid, e. g. first asserts and 
proves, that the exterior angle of a triangle is greater 
than either of the interior opposite angles ; without being 
able to determine at once, how much greater; — and 
that my two angles of a triangle are less t^an two right 
angles ; waiving^ for the present, the question, how much 
less : he is enabled to prove, at a more advanced stage, 
that the exterior angle is equal to the two interior oppo- 
site angles together ; and that all the three aogles of a tri- 
angle are equal to two right angles. 

The only remedy is, to.state distinctly and repeatedly 
that you do not abandon as untenable such and .sueh a 
posiition, whic}i you are not at prasent occupied. in main- 
taining ; — that you are not to be understood as admitting 
the truth of tliis or that, though you do not at present 
undertake to disprove it. 

§6. 

If the Argument a priori Iw been introduced in ibe 
proof of the mvain Proposition in question, tbere ^^^^ ,,^^^ 
will generally be no need of afterwards addiic- mq^^ 
ing Causes to account for th^ truth establish- *"^ ^^^ 
ed; (since that will have been already done b the 
course of the argument j) on the other hmd, it will 
often be advisable to do this, when Atguments of the 
^ other class have ^lone been employed. 

For it is in every case agreseable and satiafnietotry, wd 
may often be of great utility, to explab, wjhere it can be 
done, the Causes which produce an 'SfTect thutsis Itself 
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already admitted to exist. But it must be remembered 
that it is of great importance to ma]^ it clearly appear 
which object is, in each case, proposed ; whether to es- 
tablish the fact, or to account for it ; since otherwise we 
may often be supposed to be employing a feeble Argu- 
ment. For that which is a satisfactory explanation of 
an admitted fact, will frequently be such as would be 
very insufficient to prove it, supposing it were doubted. 

, • ■ §7. 

Refutations of Objections should generally be placed 
in the midst of the other Anniments, but near- 

fiaflitatioo. 

er the beginning than the end. 

if indeed very strong objections have obtained much 
currency, or have be^i just stated by an opponent, so 
that what is asserted is likely to be regarded as paradox- 
ical, it may be advisable to begin with a Refutation ; 
but when this is not the case, the mention of .Objections 
in the opening will be likely to give a paradoxical air to 
our assertion, by implying a consciousness that much 
may h& said against it. If ^gain all mention &! Objec- 
tions be deferred till the last,'^ the other Arguments will 
often be listened to with prejudice by those who may 
suppose us to be ov^ooking what may be urged on the 
other side. 

Sometimes indeed it wiH be difficult to give a sat- 
isfactory Refutation of the opposed Opinions till we 
have gone through tlie arguments in support of our own : 
even in that case however it will be better to take some 
brief notice of them early in the Compgsition, with a 
promise of afterwards considering them more fully, and 
lefuting them. This is Aristotle's usual procedure. 
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A sophistical use is oftep made of this last rule, when 
the Objecti(»is lure such as cannot really be satisfac- 
torily answered. The skiliiil Sophist will often, by 
the promise of a triumphant Refutation hereafter, gam 
attention to his own statemmit ; which, if it be made 
plausible, will so draw off the hearer's att^cion firom 
the Objection^) that#a very inadequate fulfilment of 
that prqmise will pass unnoticed, and due weight will 
xiot be allowed to the Objections. 

It mi^ be worth .remarking) that Refiitation will often, 
occasion /the introduction of fresh Propositions ; i. e. 
we -may have to disprove Pre{)Q»tions, which though 
uu^oinpatiUe wilh the principal vone to be maintained, 
will not be directly contradictory to it ; e. g. Burke,"^ 
<in (Mfder to the establbhment of his theory of beauty, 
r^iites the other theories which have been advanced 
by tho^e who place it in ^^fitness " for a certain end — 
in " proportion " — in " perfection," &c.; and Dr. A. 
Smith, :in Jm Theory of Moral SkntimenU^ combats 
the opinion of those who 'make '^expediency the lest 
of virtue *' — of the advocates of a " Moral sense," &c 
which doctrines respectively are at variance with those 
of these authors, and imply^ though they do not express, 
a contradicticm of them. 

Though I am at present treating principal^ of the 
proper collocation of Rdbtation, some remarks on the 
conduct of it will not be unsuitable in this place. In 
the first place, it is to be observed that there is (as 
Aristotle remarks, Rhet, book ii. apparently in opposi- 
tion to some former writers) no distinct' class of refuta- 
tory Arguments ; since they become such merely by 
the curcumstances under which they ai-e employed 
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There are two ways in which any Proposition may be 
Two modes refuted ; * first, by proving the contradictory 
of refuting. ^^ j^ . gg^ondly, by overthrowmg the Argu- 
ments by \diich it has been supported. The formc 
of these is less strictly and properly called Refutation, 
being only accidental^ such, since it might have been 
employed equally well had the opposite Argument 
never existed ; and in &ct it will c^en happen that a 
Proposition mamtained by one author may be in this 
way refiited by another, who had never heard of his Ar- 
gun^ents. Thus Pericles is represented by Thucydides 
as proving, in a speech to the Athenians, the probabil- 
ity of their* success against the Peloponnesinns, and thus, 
virtually, refuting the speech of the Corinthian ambas- 
sador at Sparta, who had laboured to shew the proba- 
bility of their speedy downfalf. In f»ct, every one 
who argues in favour of any Conclusion is virtually re- 
futing, in this way, the opposite Conclusion. 

But the character of Refutation more strictty belongs 
to the other mode of proceeding, viz. m which a refer- 
ence is made, and an answer given, to some specific 
Arguments in favour of the opposite Conclusion. This 
Refutation may consist either in the denial of one of the 
Premisesj or an objection against the conclusiveness of 
the reasoning. And here it is to be observed that the 
objection is often supposed, from the mode in which it 



* c 



'AptKTvJdoYKTfibg and Mraraaig of Aristotle, book ii. 

t The speeches indeed appear to be in great part the composition 
of the historian : but he professes to give the substance of what was 
either actually said, or likdy to be said^ on each occasion ; and the 
Arguments urged in the speeches now in question are uAdpubtedlj 
■nch aa the respectiye speakers would be likelj to employ. 

I 
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is expi^ssed, to belong to this last class, when perhaps 
it does not, but consists in the contradiction of a Prem- 
iss ; for it is very common to say, " I admit your prin- 
ciple, but deny that it le^ds to such a consequence ; " 
^^ the assertion is true, but it has no force as an Argu- 
ment to prove that Conclusion ; " this sounds like an 
objection to the Reasoning itself, but it will not unfre- ^ 
quently be found to amount only fo a denial of the sup' 
pressed Premiss of an Enthymeme ; the assertion which 
is admitted being. only the expressed Premiss^ whose 
force as an Argument must of course depend on the 
other Premiss, which is understood.* Thus Warburton 
admits that in the -Law of Moses the doctrine of a 
future state was not revealed ; but contends that this, so 
far from disproving, as the Deists pretend, his Divine 
mission does, on the contrary, establish it. But the 
objection is nt)t to the Deist's Argument properly so 
called, but to the other Premiss, which they so hastily 
took for granted, and which he disproves, viz. "that a 
divinely-commissioned Lawgiver would have been sure 
to reveal that doctrine.'* The objection is then only 
properly said to lie agsunst the Reasonii^ itself, when 
it is shewn that, grantbg all that is assumed on the 
other side, whether expressed or understood, still the 
Conclusion contended for would not follow JBwm the 
Premises ; either on account of some ambiguity in the ^ 
Middle Term, or some other fault of that class* (See 
Logic, chapter on Fallacies.) 

* It has been remarked to me by an intelligent friend, that in 
common discourse the word "Principle ** is usually employed to 
denipate the major pienuas of an Argument, and " ReMon," th» 
mmor 
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It may h(6 proper in this place to remark, that <^ Indi- 
rect Reasoning" is sometimes confounded 
Pndirertlll- with " Refutation," or supposed to be pecu- 
** °"* liarly connected with it; which is -not die 
case; either Direct or Indirect Reasoning being em- 
ployed indifferently, for Refutation, as well as for any- 
other purpose. The application of the term *'el«ic- 
tic," (from ilifx^^^ to refute or disprove,) to Indirect 
Arguments, has probably contributed to this confusion ; 
';vhich, however, principally arises from die very circum- 
stance that occasioned such a use of that term ; viz. 
that in the Indirect metiiod die absurdity or falsity of a 
Proposition (opposed to our own) is proved ; and heiice 
is suggested the idea of an adversary mamtsdning that 
Proposition, and of the Refutation of diat adversary 
being necessarily accomplished in this way. But it 
should be remembered, that Euclid and other mathema- 
ticians, though they can have no opponent to refute, 
often employ the Indirect Demonstration ; and that on 
the other hand, if the contradictory of an opponent's 
Premiss can be satisfactorily proved in die Direct 
method, the Refutation is sufficient. It is true, how- 
et^ir, that while, in Science, the Direct method is con- 
sidered preferable, in Controvers}', the Indirect is often 
adopted"by choice, as it affords an opportunity for hold- 
ing up ah opponent to scorn and ridicule, by deducing 
some very absurd conclusion from the principles he 
maintains, or according to the mode of arguing he em- 
ploys. Nor indeed can aTallacy be so clearly exposed 
to the unlearned reader in ssay other way. For it is no 
easy mm» to explain, to one ignorant of Logic, the 
grounds on which you object to an inconclusive argu- 
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ment ; thou^ lie will be able to perceive its correspon- 
dence with aiiodier brought forward to illustrate it, in 
which an absurd conclusion may be introduced, as drawn 
from true premises. 

It is evident that either the Premiss of an opponent, 
or bis Gonolosion, may be disproved, either in paving too 
the Direct, or in the Indirect mediod ; i. e. '""*^**' 
either by proving the truth of die C(mtradictory, or by 
sdiewing that an absurd conclusion may fairly be deduc- 
ed from, the proposition in question: when this latter 
mode of refutation is adopted with respect to die Prem- 
iss, the phrase by which 'this procedure is usually de- 
signated, is, that the "Argument proves too much;" 
1. e. that it proves, besides the conclusion drawn, another, 
which is manifesdy inadmissible ; e. g. the Argument by 
which Dr. Campbell labours to prove that every correct 
Syllogisni must be nugatory, as involving a ^'peHHo 
grincipiiy** proves, if^ admitted at all, more than he at- 
tended ; since it may easily be shevm to be equaHy 
applicable to all Reasoning whatever. 

It is worth remarking, that that which is in substance 
an Indirect argument, may easily be altered in form so ds 
to be stated in the Direct mode. For, stricdy speaking, 
diat is Indirect reasoning in which we assume as true die 
Proposition whose Contradictory it is our object to prove 
and deducing regularly from it an absurd Conclusion, 
infer thence that the Premiss in question is false ; the 
alternative proposed in all correct reasoning being either 
to admit the Conclusion, or to deny one of the Premises ; 
but by adopting the form of a Destructive Condidcmal, • 

I » ■ ■»■ II IIWI ■ ■■ I 11 I I ,1 I I I I 

* See Logic 
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tbe stf ue argument as this, in substance, maj be stated 
directly. E. g. we may say, ^'let it be admitted, that 
no testimony can satisfactorily establish such a fact as is 
not agreeable to our experience; thence it will follow 
that the Eastern Prince judged wisely and rightly, in at 
once rejecting, as a manifest falsdiood, tbe account given 
him of the phenomenon of ice ; but he was evidently 
mistaken in so doing ; th^efore the Principle assumed is 
unsound. " Now the substance of this Argument remdn- 
ing the same, the form of It may be so altered as to make 
the Ai^ument Direct ; viz. ^Hf it be true that no testi- 
mony, &c. that Eastern Prince musthave judged wisely, 
&c. but he did not ; therefore that Principle is not true." 
Universally indeed a Conditional Proposition may be 
regarded as an assertion of the validity of a 

Character of , . i a « i 

conditional ccrtam Argument ; tbe Antecedent correspond- 

propotitions. . i t> • j i_ ^ 

mg to the Premises, and the Consequent to 
the Conclusion ; and neither of them being asserted as 
true, only the dependence of the one on the other ; the 
sdternative then is, to admit the Consequent, (wluch forms 
the Constructive Syllogism, ) or to deny the Antecedent ; 
which forms the Destructive ; and the former according- 
ly corresponds to Direct reasoning, the latter to Indirect ; 
being, as has been said, a mode of stating it in the Di- 
rect form ; as is evident from the examples adduced. 

The difference between these two modes of stating 
rronicai ef- ^^^^ ^^ Argument is considerable, when there 
Itctargtt-*' *^ ^ lo^g chain of reasoning; for when we 
"«»»^- employ the Categorical form, and assume as 
true the Premises we design to disprove, it is evident we 
muBt be speaking ironically ^ and in the character, assum- 
ed for the moment, of an adversary ; when, on the cpn- 
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trary, we use the hypotheUcfal form, there is no irony. 
Butler's Analogy is an instance of the latter procedure : 
he contends that if such and such objections are admis- 
sible against Religion, they must be applied equally to 
the constitution and course of Nature. Had he, on the 
other hand, assumed, for the argument's sake, that such 
objections against Religion are valid, and had thence 
proved the condition qi the natural world to be totally 
different from what we see it to be, his arguments, which 
would have been the same in substance, would have 
assumed an ironical form. This form has been adopted 
by Burke in his celebrated Defence of Jfatural Society ^ 
by a late nobh Lord ;* ia which, assuming the person 
of Bolingbroke, he proves, according to the principles of 
that author, that the arguments he brought against eccle- 
siastical, would equally lie against civil, institutions. 

It is in some respects a reccHnmendation of this latter 
method, and in others an objection to it, that the sophls 
try of an adversary will often be exposed by it in a ludi' ^ 
crous point of view ; and this, even wh^e no such effeci 
is designed ; the very essence of jest being its mimic 

* This is an Argument &om Arudogy,^^ weU as Bishop Butler's , 
though not relating to the same point ; BuUer's being a defence of 
the Doctrines of Religion ) Burke's of its Institutions and practical 
efiects. A defence of the EToidences of our religion, (the third point 
against which objections have been urged,) on a similar plan with 
the work of Bur^e just mentioned, and consequently, like that, in 
an ironical form, I attempted a few years ago, in a pamphlet, (publish- 
ed anonymously merely for the preservation of its ironical character,) 
whose object was to shew, that objections, ( historic-doubts,) similar 
to those brought against the Scripture-history, and much more plau- 
sible, might be urged against all the received accounts of Napoleon 
Buonaparte. 
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sophistry,* Thb will often give addidonal force to the 
Argument, by the yivid impression which hidicrous ima- 
ges produce ; f but agun, it will not unfirequentlj have 
this disadvantage, that weak men, perceiving the wit, are 
apt to conclude that nothmg but wit b designed, md lose 
sight perhaps of a solid imd convincing Aj^ument, which 
they regard as no more than a good joke. Having beoa 
warned that ^^ ridicule is not the test of truth," and '^ that 
wisdom and wit" are not the same thii:^,'the7 distrust 
every thing that can possibly bet regarded as witty; not 
havmg judgment to perceive the combination, when it 
occurs, of wit with soivid Reasonmg. The ivy-wreath 
completely conceals from their view the point of the 
Danger of TfajHTsus. And moreovw if svtcb a mode of 
^"""y- A^ent be employed on serious subjects, 

the ^' weak brethren " are sometimes scandalized by what 
appears to them a pro&nation ; not having discernment 
to perceive when it is that the ridicule does, and when it 
does not, affect the solemn subject itself. But for the 
respect paid to Holy Writ, the taunt of Elijah against the 
prophets of Baal would probably appear to such persons 
irreverent. And the caution now inipU^d will appear 
the more important, when it is considered how large a 
majority they we, who, in this point, come under the 
description of "weak brethren." He that can laugh at 
what is ludicrous, and at the same time preserve a clear 

• See Logic, Chapter on FaUades, at the'oonclasion. 

\ Discit enim citius, meminitque libentius illud 
Qaod qui's deridet, qaam qaod -probat et vcneratur. 

H&r. Ep. i. b. 2. 
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discernment of sound and unsound Reasoning, is no ordi« 
nary man.* 

It may be observed generally, that too much stress is 
often laid, especially by unpractised Reasoners, on Ref- 
utation; (in the strictest and narrowest sense, i. e. of 
Objections to the Premises, or to the Reasoning,) they 
are apt both to expect a Refutation where none can fairiy 
be expected, and to attribute to it, when satisfactorily 
made out, more than it really accomplishes. 

For first, not only specious, but real and solid Argu- 
ments, such as it would be difficult or impossi- 
ble to refute, may be urged agamst a Proposi- «we argu- 

« ,, 1 menti may 

tion wmch is nevertheless true, and may be ejustonboth 
satisfactorily established by a preponderance of 
probability. It is in strictly scientific ^Reasoning alone 
that all the Arguments which lead to a false Conclusion 
must be fallacious : in what is called moral or probable 
Reasoning, there may be sound Arguments and valid 

* There seem to be some persons so consthuted as to be incapable 
of comprehending the plainest irony ; though they have not in other 
points any corresponding weakness of intellect. The humourous 
satirical pamphlet (attributed to an eminent literary character ) enE- 
tled " Advice to a Reviewer, " I have known persons read without 
perceiving that it was ironical. And the same, with the *^ Historic 
Doubts " lately referred to. 

There is also this danger in the use of Iroi^ ; that sometimes when 
titles, in themselves favourable, are applied (or their application re- 
tained) to any set of men, in bitter scorn, they will then sometimes be 
enabled to appropriate such titles in a serious sense; the ironical 
force gradually evaporating. I mean, such titles as ** Orthodox/* 
"Evangelical," "Saints," "Reformers," "Liberals," " PoUtical 
Economists," &c. The advantage thus given may be illustrated by 
the story of the cocoa-nuts in Siubad the Sailor's fiflh voyage. 



9* 
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objections on both sides.* E. g. it may be shewn that 
each of two contending parties has some reason to hope 
for success ; and this, by irrefrf^able Arguments on both 
sides ; leading to CcMnclusions which are not ( strictly 
speakmg) contradictory to each other; for though only 
one party can obtain the victoiy, it* may be' true that 
each has same reason to expect it. The real question in 
such cases is, which event is the mote probable; — on 
whicL side the evidence preponderates. Now it oftea 
happens that the inexperienced Reasooer, thinking it 
necessary that every objection should be satisfactorily 
answered, will have his attention drawn off from the 
arguments of the opposite side, wA will be occupied per- 
haps in making a >veak defaice, while victory was in Ms 
hands. The objection perhaps may be unansweraUe, 
and yet may safely be allowed, if it can be- shewn that 
more and weightier olijections lie aglunst every other 
supposition. This is a most important caution for those 
who are studying the Evidences of Religion. Let the 
opposer of th^ be called on, instead of confining him- 
self to detached cavils, and saying, how do you answer 
this ? and how do you explain that ? to frame some con- 
sistent hypothesis to account for the introduction of Chris- 
tianity by human means ; and then to. consider whether 
there are more or fewer difficulties in his hypothesis than 
in the other. 

On the other hand, one may often meet with a sophis- 
tical refutation of objections, consisting in counter-objec- 
tions urged agsunst somethmg else which is taken for 



• " There are objectioha against a Plenum^ and objections a^punst a 
Vaemm , but one of them must be true," JoHirsow. 
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granted to be, though it is not, the inly alternative. 
£. g. objections against an uniimited Monarchy may be 
met by a glowing description of the horrors of tli3 mob- 
gDvemmait of the Athenian and Rorn^tn Republics. If 
an exclusive attention to mathematical puMuits be object- 
ed to, it# may be answered by deprecaUng the exclusion 
c^ such studies. It is thus that a man commonly replies 
ta the censure passed on any vice he is addicted to, by 
representing some other vice as worse ; e. g. if he is 
blamed for being a sot, he dilates on the greater enormi- 
ty of bemg a thief; as if there were any need he should 
be either. This fallacy may be stated logically, .as a 
Disjunctive Hypothetical with the Major fabe. 

Secondly, the force of a Refutation is often over-rated : 
ah Argument which is satisfactorily answered ov^r-^itt- 
ought merely to go for nothing : it is possible fo?c*eofiS5!i 
that the Conclusion drawn may nevettheless be '»"°-^ 
true : yet men are apt to take for granted that the Conclu- 
sion itself is disproved, when the Arguments brought for- 
ward t» establish it have been satisfactorily refuted ; assum- 
ing, when perhaps there iyiio ground for the assumption, 
that these are all the Arguments that could be urged. ^ 

* ** Another form of tgnai'a^ deneM, ( irrelevi«t conclusion, ) 
which is rather the more serviceable tfn the side of the respondent, 
is, to prove or disprove somepart of that whitjh is required, and dwell 
on that, suppressing all the rest. 

" Thus if a University is charged with cultivating only the mere 
elements of Mathematics, and in reply a list of the books studied 
there is produced, should even any one of those books be not dement 
tariff the charge is in fkimess refuted ; but the Sophist may then 
earnestly contend that some of those books are elementary ; and thus 
keep out of sight the teal question, viz. whether they axe aU to. 
Tlds is tiie gi'eat art of the answerer of a book : suppose the main po 



^ 
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This may be considered as the fallacy of denying the 
Consequent of a Conditional Proposition, from the Ante- 
cedent naring been denied : i' if such and such an Argu- 
ment be admitted, the Assertiob in question is true ; but 
that Ai^ument is inadmissible; therefore ilu Assertion 
is not true.** Hence the injury done to any cause by a 
weak advocate ; the cause itself appearing to the vulgar 
to be overthrown, when the Arguments farou^t forward 
are answered.* 



ntions in any work to be irrefragable, it will be strange if some illiu- 
tntion of them, or some sabordinate part in short, will not admit of a 
plausible ohjeelion ; Uie oppooeat Uien joins issue on one of these In- 
eidental questions, and comes forward with *' a Reply " to such and 
such a work." Logic, pp. 178,179, § 18. Another expedient which 
answerers sometiines resort to, and which is less likely to remain 
permanenUy undetected, is to garble a book ; exhibiting statements 
without their explanations, — conclusions without their proo&, — 
and passages brought together out of ^eir original order; — so as to 
produce an appearance of falsehood, confusion, or inconclnsiveness. 
The last and boldest step is for the " answerer " to make some false 
statement or absurd semark, and then &ther it upon the author. 
And even this artifice will sometynes succeed for a time, because 
many persons do not suspect that any one would venture upon it 
Again, it is no uncommon manoeuvre of a dexterous sophist, when 
there is some argument, statement, scheme, &c. which he cannot di 
recUy defeat, to assent with seeming cordiality, but with some excep 
tion, addition, or qualification, (as e. g. an additional clause in an 
Act,) which, though seemingly unimportant, shall entirely nullify 
all the rest. This has been humourously compared to the- trick 
of the pilgrim in the well-known tale, who took the liberty to boil 
his pease. 

* ** Hence the danger of ever advancing more than can be well 
maintained ; since the refutation of that will often quash the whole - 
a guilty person may often escape by having too much laid to hb 
charge ; so he may also by having too much evidence against him, 
»• e. some that is not in itself satisfactory : thus, a priJbner may 
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On the same principle is founded a most important 
maxim, that it is not only the fairest, but also the wisest 
phn, to state ObjecHons in their full force ; at least, 
wherever there does exist a satisfactory answer to tbem ; 
otherwise, those who hear them stated more strongly 
than by the uncandid advocate who had undertaken to 
repel them, will naturally ^oagh conclude that they are 
unanswerable. It is but a momentary and ineffective 
triumph thi^ can be obtained by manosuvres like those of 
Tumus's charioted, who furiously chased the feeUe 
stragl^s of the army, and eraded the maun fixmt of the 
battle. 

And when the objections lurged are not only ud8b- 
swerable, but* (what is more) •deeirive^ -**• when some 

sometimes obtain acquittal by shewing that one of the witnesses 
against him is an infamous informer and spy ; though perhaps if that 
part of the evidence had been omitted, the rest would have been suf' 
ficient for convieti<Hi. Logie, p. 178. 

The maxim here laid down, however, applies only to those causes 
in which, (waiving the consideration of honesty,) first, it is wished to 
produce not merely a temporary, but a lasting impression, and that, 
on readers or hearers of some judgment ; and secondly, where there 
really are some toeighty arguments to be urged. When bo charge 
e. g. can really be substantiated, and yet it is desired to produce some 
present effect on the unthinking, there may be room for the application 
of the proverb," Slajider stoutly, and something will stick :" the vul- 
gar are apt to conclude, that where a great deal is said, sometking must 
be true ) and many are fond of that lazy contrivance for saving the 
troabfe of thinking, — "splitting the difference;" imagining that 
they shew a laudable caution in believing ovly apart of what is said. 
And thus a malignant Sophist may gain such a temporary advantage 
by the multiplicity of his attacks, as the rabble of combatants described 
by Homer sometimes did by their showers of javelins, which encam 
bered and weighed down the shield of one of his heroes, though the/ 
could nolqpenetrate it. 
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argument that has been adduced, or some portion of a 
system, &c. is perceived to be really unsound, it is the 
wisest way fairly and fully to confess this, and abandon 
It altogether. There are many who seem to make it a 
point of honour never to yidd a sbgle pomt, — never to 
retract : or, if compelled to do this, ^' to back out " (as 
the phrase is) of an untenable position, so as to display 
tlieir reluctance to make any concession; as if their credit 
was staked on preserving unbroken the talisman of pro- 
fessed infallibility. But there is little wisdom (the ques- 
tion of honesty is out of the province of this treatise) in 
such a procedure; which in fact is very liable to cast a 
suspicion on that which is really sound, when it appears 
that the advoeate is ashamed to abandon what is unsound. 
And such an honest avowal as I have been recommend- 
ing, though it may raise at first a feeble and brief shout 
of (exultation, will soon be followed by a general and 
mcreasing murmui;^ of approbation. Uncandid as the 
world often is, it seldom fails to applaud the magnanim- 
ity of confessing a defect or a mistake, and to reward it 
with an increase of confidence. Indeed this increased 
confidence is often rashly bestowed, by a kind of over- 
generosity in the Public : wliich is apt too hastily to con- 
sider the confession of an error as a proof of universal 
sincerity.' Some of the most skilful sophists iiccordingly 
avsul diemselves of this ; and gain evidence for much 
that is false, by acknowledging with an air of franlmess 
some one mistake; wliich, like a tub tlirowTi to the 
whale, they sacrifice for the sake of persuading us that 
they have committed only one error. I fear it can hard- 
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I7 be affirmed as yet, that ''4liis trick has been so loog 
used in controversy, as to be almost worn out." * 

§8. 

It is important to observe, that too earnest mid elabo- 
rate a refutation of arguments which are really Tooeameit 
insignificant, or which their opponent wishes '•^''"*®'*- 
to represent as such, will frequently" have the effect of 
giving them unpdrtance. Whatever is slighdy nodced, 
and afterwards passed by with contempt, many readers 
and hearers will very, often conclude (somedmes for no 
other reason) to be really contemptible. But if they 
are assured of this again and again with grea^ earnestness, 
they often begin to doubt it. They see the respondent 
plying artillery and musketry, — bringing up horse aiid 
foot to the cliarge ; and ccHiceive that what is so vehe* 
mently assailed must possess great strength. One of 
his refiitations might perhaps have left them perfectly 
convinced, and all of them together, leave them m doubt. 

But it is not to Refutation alone that this principle 
will apply. In otbier cases also it may happen 
(paradoxical as it is at first sight) that it shall be wrufngtoo 
possible, and dangerous, to write too forcibly. 
When indeed the point maintained is one which most 
pewons admit or are disposed to admit, but which they 
are' pione to lose sight of, or to underrate in respect of 
Its importance, or not to dwell on with an attention suffi- 
ciently practical, that is just the occasion which calls on 
us to put. forth all our efibrts in setting it forth in the 
most forcible maimer possible. Yet even here, it is 

^ See defence of Oxford, Second Reply, p. 95. 
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often .necessary to caution the hearers against 
that apomt is diJicuU to est£d>lish because its importance 
leads us to dwell very much on it. Some e. g. are apt 
to suppose, from the copious and elaborate ailments 
wfaach have been urged in defence .of the authenticity of 
the Christian Scriptures, that diese are books whose 
authenticity is harder to be esttAlished than that of other 
supposed-^ancient works ; * whereas tlie fact is, in the 
very highest degree, the reverse. The importance^ and 
the dificuHyy of proving any point, are very apt to he 
« confounded together. We bar the doors carefully, not 
merely when we expect a formidable attack^ but when 
we have treasure m the house. But when any principle 
is to be established, which, though in itself capable of 
being made evident to the humblest capacity, yet has 
been long and generally overlooked, and to which estab- 
Jished prejudices are violently opposed, it will somedmes 
happen that to set forth the absurdity of such prejudices 
in the strongest point of view, (though in language per- 
fectly decent and temperate,) and to demonstrate the con- 
clusion, over and over, so clearly and forcibly that it shall 
seem the most palpaUe folly or dishonesty to deny it, 
will, with some^ minds, have an opposite taadency to the 
one desired. Some perhaps, c(»iscious of having been 
the slaves or the suppcurters of such prejudices as are 
thus held up to contempt, (not indeed by disdamful lan- 
guage, bin simply by being placed in a very clear l^t,) 
and of having overlooked truths, which when thus clearfy 
explained and proved, appear perfectly evident even to 



* See Taylor's History of the Traneminion of Aneient Booln ; a 
very interesting and ▼alnable work. * 
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J" 

« chHcl, vviM cotsequendy be stung by a feeling of shame 
passing off into resentment, which stops their ears against 

"argament. They could have borne perhaps to change 
their opinion ; but not, so to change it as to tax their 
former c^piniim with the greatest folly. They would be so 
99Tr^ to think tbey bad been blinded to such an excess, 
and sffe so angry with him who is endeavouring to per- 
suade ih^n to ty&k so, that these feelings determine 
them wd to tUnk it. They try (and it is an attempt 
which few persons ever make in vain) to shut their eyes 
against an humiMating conviction i and thus, the very 
triumphant force of the reasoning adduced, serves to 
harden them a^dnst admitting the conclusion : much as 
one may conceive Roman soldiers desperately holding 
out an untesiable fortreiss to the last extremity, from ap- 
prebeBsidti of being piade to pass under the yoke by the 
victors, should they surrender. Others again, perhaps 
comparatively strangers to the question, and not preju- 
diced, or not strongly prejudiced, against your conclusion, 
but ready to admit it if supported by sufficient arguments, 
will sometimes, if your arguments ai*e very much beyond 
what is sufficient, have their suspicions roused by this 
very circumstance. _ 

" Can it be possible, " they will say, " that a conclu- 
sion so very obvious as this is made to appear, should not 
have been admitted long ago.^ Is it conceivable thai 
such and such eminent philosophers, divines, statesmen, 
&C. should have been all their lives under delusions so 
gro«s ? " Hence they are apt to infer, either that the 

. author has mistaken the opinions of« those he imagines 
opposed^ to him, or else, that there is some subtle fallacy 
in his ailments. The former of these suspicions is a 

10 
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matter of little or no consequence^ ezc^t as far as re- 
gards the author's credit for acuteness.* As far as Ae 
legitimate province of the orator is concerned, he may be' 
satisfied with establishing a just principle, and leaving 
men to ima^e if they will, that nobody had ever doubt- 
ed it.^ But the other suspicion may lead to very serious 
evil ; and it is not by any means unlikely to occur. 
Many a one will be convinced that there must be some 
flaw in a course of argument in which he is cc»scious, 
and perhaps ready to confess, that he cannot point out 
any, merely on the ground, that if there is none, but the 
whole is perfectly sound and valid, he cannot conceive 
that it should have been overlooked, (so obvious as it £S 
made to appear,) for perhaps ages together, by able men 
who had devoted their thoughts to the subject. And 
his total inability, as I have said, to point out a^ faUacy, 
will by no means remove his convicdon or suspicion that , 
there must be some, if the conclusion be one, which, for 
the reason just mentioned, seems to him inconceivable. 
There are many persons unable to find out the flaw in 
the argument e. g. by which it is pretended to be *dem- 
onstrated that Achilles could not overtake the Tortoise : 



* ** The more simple, dear, and obvious any principle is rendered, 
the more likely is its exposition to elicit those common remarks, 'of 
course ! of course ! * ' no one could ever doubt that ; ' ' this is all very 
true, but there is nothing new brought to light ; nothing that was not 
familiar to every one ;' ' there needs no ghost to tell us that. * I 
am convinced that a verbose, mystical, and partially obscure way of 
writing, on such a subject, is the most likely to catch the attention of 
th? multitude. The generality verify the observation of TacitaSy 
* omne ignotum pro rairifico : * and when any thing is made very 
plain to them, are apt to fancy that they knew it already. " Prtfaa 
to Ele^^ents of Logic, p. xxW. 
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but some flaw every one is sure there must be, from his 
full conviction that Achillis could overtake the Tortoise. 

In this way it is very possible that our reasoning may 
be " dark with excess of light." 

Of course it is not meant that a Refutation should ever 
appear (when that can be avoided) insufficient ; — that 
a conclusion should be left doubtful which we are able 
to estabhsh fully. But in combating deep-rooted preju- 
dices, and maintaining unpopular and paradoxical truths, 
the point to be aimed at should be, to adduce what is 
sufficient, and not much more than is sufficient, to prove 
your conclusion. If (in such a case) you can but satisfy 
men that yoinr opinion is decidedly more probable than 
the opposite, you will have carried your point more effec- 
tuaHy, than if you go on, much beyond this, to demon- 
strate, by a multitude of the most forcible arguments, the 
extreme absurdity of thinking differently, till you liave 
aflronted the self-esteem of some, and awakened the dis- 
tras* of others.* 

§ 9. 

The Arguments which should be placed first in order 
are, cceteris paribus^ the most Obvious, and „^ 

^ r 'i 7 The most Ob- 

such as naturally first occur. SeSu^Svi 

This is evidently the natural order; and p^cedenc*. 
the adherence to it gives an easy, natural air to the 

Composition. It is seldom therefore worth while to de- 

« : 



• 



A French writer, M. Say, relates a story of some one who, for a 
wager, stood a whole day on one of the bridges in Paris, offering to 
sell a fiye-franc-piece for one franc, and (naturally) not, finding a 
poichi 
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part from it for the sake of begiaiiiQg witfa the most pow- 
erful arguments, (when theyteppen not to be also the 
most obvious,) or on the oth» band, for the sake of 
reserving these to the last, and beginning with the 
weaker ; or ag^, of imitating, as scnne recmnmend, 
Nestor's plan of drawii^ up troops, placing the best first 
and last, and the weakest in the middle. It will be ad- 
visable howevw (and by tins means you may secure this 
last advantage) wh^ the strongest arguments naturaOy 
occupy the foremost place, to reeapUulaU in a reveru 
order ; which will destroy &e appearance of antt-climax, 

Bevmse n- ^^ ^ ^^ ^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ ®^7 ^iid natural 
capttuiatioa. jj^j^^j^ ^ recapitulation. Let, e. g. the wga- 

ments be A, B, C, D, E, &c« each lessiveightjr thm the 
preceding; then in recapitulatmg proceed frcm £ to 
D, C, B, concluding with A. 



CHAP. IV. 

4 

Of Introdnetians. 

§1- 

A Proeme, Exordium, or Introduction, is, as Aristotle 
has justly remarked, not to be accounted one of the 
essentia] parts of a Composition, since it is not in every 
case necessary. In most, however, except such as are 
extremely short, it is found advisable to premise some- 
thing before we enter on the main argument, to avoid 
an appearance of abruptness, and to facilitate, in some 
way or other, the object proposed. In larger works th» 
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assumes the appellation of Preface or Advertisement ; 
and not unfrequently two are employed, one under the 
name of Preface, and another, more closely connected 
with the main work, under that of Introduction. 

The rules which have been laid dc^^n already will 
apply equally to that preliminary co.urse of argument of 
which Introductions often consist. 

The writers before Aristotle are censured by him for 
inaccuracy, in placing under the head of Introductions, 
as properly belonging to them, many things which are not. 
more appropriate in the beginning than elsewhere ; as, 
e. g. the contrivances for exciting the hearers' attention ; 
which, as he observes, is an improper arrangement ; since, 
though such an Introduction may sometimes be required, 
it is, generally speaking, any where else' rather than in 
the beginnings that the attention is likely to flag. 

The rule laid down by Cicero, {De Orat.) not to 
compose the Introduction first, but to consider imroduc- 
first the mam argument, and let that suggest be wm^d 
the Exordium, is just and valuable ; for other- ^"'* 
wise, as he observes, seldom any thing will suggest itself 
but vague generalities ; ^^ common " topics, as he calls 
them, i. e. what would equally well suit several diflTerent 
compositions ; whereas, die Introduction, which is com- 
posed, last, will naturally spring out pf the mam subject, 
and appear apppopriate to it. 

§2. 

1st, One of the objects most frequendy proposed in 
an Introduction, is, to shew that the subject in introdae- 
question IS ttnportantj cunous^ or otherwise tive. 

10* 
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itUere$tingy and worthy of attention. Tfab may be cdM 

an '' Introduction inquisitive."* 

2dly, It wiU frequendy happea also, when the point to 

intfoduciion ^^ proved Or explained is one which may be 
imradozicai. ^^^ |jjjy established, . or on which there is 

litde or no doubt, that it may nevertheless be Hrange^ 
and different from what might have been expected ; in 
which case it will often have a good effect in jousing the 
attention, to set forth as strongly as possible this par^ 
doxical character, and dwell on the seeming in^>robabiI- 
ity of that which must, after all, be admitted. This 
may be called an " Introduction paradoxical." f 

* See Tacitus in the opening of his '' History ; " and the be^^nnin^ 
of Paley's '< Natural Theology.** 

t " If you ghould aee a flock of pigeons in a field of com : and if 
(instead of each picking where and what it liked, taking just as much 
as it wanted, and no more) you should see ninety-nine of them gather 
mg all they got into a heap ; reserving nothing for themselves, bat the 
chaff and the refuse ; keeping this heap for one, and thai the weakeat, 
perhaps worst, of the flock ; sitting round, and looking on aU the 
winter, whilst this one- was devouring, throwing about, and wasting 
it ; and if a pigeon, more hardy or hungry than the rest, touched a 
grain of the hoard, all the others instantly flying upon it, and tearing 
it to pieces ; if you should see this, you would see nothing more than 
what is every day practised and established among men. Among 
men, you see the ninety and nine toiling and scraping together a heap 
of superfluities for one, (and this one too, oftentimes the feeblest and 
worst of the whole set, a child, a woman, a madman, or a fool ;) getp 
ting nothing for themselves all the while, but a little of the coarsest 
of tlje provision, which their own industry produces; looking quietly 
on, while they see the fruits of all their labour spent or spoiled ; and 
if one of the number take or touch a particle of the hoard, the others 
joining against him, and hanging him for the theft. 

'* There -must be some very important advantages to account for 
an Institation, which, in the view of it abore given, is po paradozica] 
and unnatural. 

<<The principal of these advantages are the following:" dko.— 
Paley's Moral PkOamfphf, book tii mrt i. c. 1 and 9. . 
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3dly) Wfaal mxy be culled an ^^Intpoduction correc- 
tive,'* IS also in frequent use; viz. to shew introduction 
that the subject has been negkctedj misundev' ®^'*«^*^«- 
stood, or misrepresented by odiers. This wiD, in many 
cases^ remove a most formidable obstacle in the hearer's 
mind, the anticipation of triteness, if the subject be, or 
may be supposed to be, a hacknied one : and it may 
also serve to remove or loosen such prejudices as might 
be adverse to the favourable reception of our Argmnents. 

4lhly, It will oft«[i b^pen also, that tliere may be 
need to explsdn some peculiarity in die mode iniroducuon 
of reasoning to be adopted ; to guard against p^p*"*®*^* 
some possible mistake as to the object proposed ; or to 
apologise for scmie deficiency : tlus may be ctdled the 
** Introduction preparatory/* 

5thly, and lastly, in many cases there will be occa* 
sion for what may be called a " Narrative In- introSacUoii 
troduction," to put the reader or hearer in °"""^•• 
possession of the outline of some transaction, or the de- 
scription orsome state of things, to which references and 
allusions are to be made in the course oi the Composi- 
tion. Thus, in Preaching, it is generally found advisa- 
ble to detail, or at least briefly to sum up, a portion of 
Scripture-history, or a parable, when either of these is 
iiiade the subject of a Sermon. 

Two or more of the Introductions that have been men* 
tioned are often combined ; especially in the Preface to 
a work of any length. 

And very often the Introduction will contain appeab 
to various passions and feelings in the hearers ; especially 
a feeling of approbation towards the speaker, or of preju- 
dice ag^st an opponent who has preceded him ; but 
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this is, as Aristotle has reauuked, by no means confined 
to Introductions.* 

* It has not been thought necessary to treat of Conclusion, Perora- 
tion, or Epilogue, as a distinct head : the general rules, that a Con- 
clusion shoald be neither sudden and abrupt, (so as to induce the 
hearer, to aaj^, '' I did not know he was going to Ua/oe of") nor, 
again, so long as to excite the bearer's impatience after he has been 
led to expect an end, being so obvious as hardly to need being men- 
tioned. The matter of which the concluding part of a. Composition 
consists, will, of course, vary according to the subject and the occa- 
sion : but that which is most appropriate, and consequently most fre- 
quent, (in Compositions of any considerable length,) is a Recapitula- 
tion, either of a part or the whole of the arguments that have been 
used ; respecting which a remark has been made at the end of chap 
iU. § 9. 

Any thing relative to the Feelings and the Will, that may be 
especially appropriate to the Conclusion, will be mentioned in its 
proper place. 
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PART II 

Of PEBSUAStOK. 

GHAF^I. 

Introdxutory. 

• § I- 

PKJtftUAsiJON, properly so called, i. e. the art of jnflth- 
mmig the WiU^ is the next pomt to be consid- Analysis or 
lared. And Ehetoric is oftai regarded (as was ^««>«*«w. 
btmerif i^marked) in a nune fimited sense, as coavei^ 
sani about this bead al(Hte. But even, according terthat 
view, the rules above laid down win be found not the less 
fde^'ant ; smce the Corwiction of the understanding (of 
which I have Uth^rto been treating) is an essential part 
of Peirsuasion ; and will generally need to be effected by 
the Arguments of the Writer or Speaker. For in order 
that the Will may be influenced, two things are requisite ; 
viz. 1. that the proposed Object should appear desira^- 
ble ; and 2. that the Means suggested should be proved 
to be conducive to the attainment of that object ; and 
this last, evidently must depend on a process of Reason- 
ing. In order, e. g. to induce the Greeks to unite their 
^brts agmnst the Persian invader, it was necessary both 
to prove that cooperation could alone render their resis* 
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tance efiectual, and also to awaken such feelings of pa- 
triotism, and abhorrence of a foreign yoke, as might 
prompt them to make these combined efforts. For it is 
evident, that however ardent their love of liber^, thejr 
would make no exertions if they apprehended no danger ; 
or if they thought themselves able, separately, to defend 
themselves, they would be backward to join the confed- 
eracy; and on the other hand, that if they were willing 
to submit to the Persian yoke, or valued their indepen- 
dence less than their pflkent ease, the fuDest conviction 
that the Means reconmiended would secure their inde- 
pendence, would have had no practical efiect. 

Persuasion, therefore, depends on, first, Argumentj (to 
prove the expediency of die Means proposed;) 
and secondly, what is usually called Exhorta' 
Hotiy i. e. the excitement of men to adopt those Meftns, 
by representing the End as sufficiently desirable. It thU 
happen indeed, not uhfirequendy, that the one or the oth- 
er of these objects will have been already, either wholly 
or in part, accompUshed ; so that the other shall be the 
only one that it'b requisite to insist on ; viz. sometimes the 
hearers wiU be sufficiendy intent on the pursuit of the 
End, and will be in doubt only as to the Means of attain- 
ing it ; and sometimes, again, they will have no* doubt 
on that pomt, but will be indifferent, or not sufficiendy 
ardent, with respect to the proposed End, and will need 
to be stifnulated by Exhortadohs. Not sufficiently 
ardent, I have said, because it will not so often happen 
that the object in question will be one to which they are 
totally indifferent, as that they will, practically at least, 
not reckon it, or not feel it, to be worth the requisite 
pains. No one b absolutely indifferent .about the attam- 
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ment of a happy immortality ; and yet a great part of 
tlie Preacher's business consists in Exhortation, i. e. 
endeavouring to induce men to use those exertions 
which they themselves know to be necessary for the 
attainment of it. ^ » 

Aristotle, and many other writers, have spoken of, 
appeals to the Passions as an unfair mode of influencing 
the hearers ; in answer to which Dr. Campbell has 
remarked^ that there can be no Persuasion without an 
address to the Passions : * and it is evident, from what 
■ " — - .III I I ■ I - I.I I II I . I > 

* << To say, that it is possible to persuade without speaking to the 
passions is but at best a kind of specious nonsense. The coolest 
reasoner always in persuading, addresseth himself to the passions 
some way or other. This he cannot avoid doing, if he speak to the 
purpose. To make me believe, it is enough to shew me that things 
are so ; to make me act, it is necessaj^ to shew that the action will 
answer some End. That can never be an End to me which gratifies 
no passion or affection in my nature. Tou assure me, Mt is for my 
honour.' Now you solicit my pride, without which I had never 
b^n able to understand the word. Tou say, Mt is for my interest. 
Now you bespeak my self-love. ' It is for the public good.' Now 
you rouse my patriotism. * It will relieve the miserable.' Now you 
touch my pity. So far therefore is it from being an unfair method 
of persuasion to move the passions, that there is no persuasion with 
out moving them. 

" But if so .much depend on passion, where is the scope for argu 
ment.^ Before I answer this question, let it be observed, that, in 
order to persuade, there are tvfo things which must be carefully 
studied by the orator. The first is, to excite some desire or passion 
in the hearers; the second is, to satisfy their judgment that then 
Is a connexion between the action to which he would persuaoe 
them, and the gratification of the desire or passion which he excites. 
This is the analysis of persuasion. The former is elated by com 
municating lively and glowing ideas of the object; the latter, unless 
so evident of itself as to supersede the necessity, by presenting the 
best and most forcible arguments which the nature of the subject 
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has been ju^ said, that he is rigbt^ if under the term 
Fassion is included every active principle of our nature. 
This however is a greater latitude of meaning than 
belongs even to die Greek word ndOij^ though the signi- 
fication of that is wider than, according to ordinary use, 
that of oiur term ^'Passions." But Aristotle by no 
tnflnenee of means Overlooked the necessity with a view 
^^^ "• to Persuasion, properly so termed, of callii^ 
into action some motive, that may influence die W21 ; it 
b |daio that whenever he speaks with reprobation of an 
appeal to the Passions, his meaning is, the excitement 
of such feeUngs as ought not to influence the decision 
of the question in hand. A demfe to do justiee, may 
be called, in Dr. Campbell's wide acceptation of thie 
term, a Passion : this is what ought to influence a 
Judge ; and no one would ever censure a Pleader f<^ 
striving to excite and heighten this desire ; but if the 
decision be influenced by an appeal to Anger, Pity, &c. 
the feehngs thus excited being such as ought not to 
have operated, the Judge must be allowed to have been 
unduly biassed ; and that this is Aristotle's meaning is 
evident from his characterising tlie introduction of such 
topics, as l|w TOW ngdy^iawg^ " foreign to the matter in 
h^nd." And it is evident that as the motives which 
ought to operate will be different in different cases, the 
same may be objectionable and not fairly admissible, in 
one case, which m another would be perfectly aBow- 

aihntts. In the one lie* the pathetic, in the other theargaraeiltative. 
Tbeae inoorpomted tofether constttute that vehemence of oontMi 
Ilea to which tile gieateat exploits of Eleqoenoe ought douS^lew to 
\» aeeiiihed.'**^ Campbeirs PMlogopky ^ Rhtknicy book i. c. vii. 
.4. 
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able.* An instance occurs in Thucydides, in which 
tMs is very judiciously and neady pointed out : in the 
ddt)ate respecting the Mityleneans, who had been sub- 
dued after a revolt, Cleon is introduced contending for 
the justice of inflicting on them capital punishment ; to 
which Diodotus is made to reply, that the Athenians 
art not sittmg in judgment on the offenders, but in delilh 
eration as to their own interest; and ought therefore 
to consider, not the tight they may have to put the 
revolters to death, but the expediency or inexpediency 
of «uch a procedure. 

In judicial cases, on the contrary, any appeal* to the 
personal interests of the Judge, or even to pub^ expe- 
diency, would be irrelevant. In framing laws indeed, 
and (which comes to the same thing) giving those de- 
cisions which are to operate as Precedents, the public 
good is the object to be pursued ; but in the mere 
administering of the established laws, it is inadmissible. 

There are many feelings, again, which it is evident 
should m no case be allowed to operate ; as improper 
Envy, thirst for Revenge, &c. &c. the excite- * "°' ^^^ 
ment of which by the orator is to be reprobated as an 
unfair artifice ; but it is not the less necessary to be well 
acquainted with their nature, in order to allay them when 
previously existing in the hearers, or to counteract the 
eflbrts of an adversary in producing or dkecting them. 
It is evident indeed, that all the weaknesses, as well as 
the powers, of the human mind, and all the arts by 
wUch the Sophist takes advantage of these weaknesses, 
must be ftimiliarly known by a perfect Orator; who, 

'See th« Tre«tiie on Fallaciis, mc. 14. 
11 
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though he may be of such a character as to disdain em- 
ploybg such arts, must not want the ability to do sOy or 
be would not be prepared to counteract them. An 
acquaintance with the nature of poisons is necessary to 
him who would administer antidotes. 

§2. 

There is I conceive no pomt in which the idea of 

Prejudice ex- dlshoncst artifico is so intimately associated 

CTculmSV*'* with thai of Rhetoric, as the address to the 

of Feeiingp. Peeijngs qj Activc Principks of our nature. 

This is usually stigmatized as " an appeal to the Passions 
instead pf the Reason ; " as if Reason alone could ever 
influence the Will, and operate as a motive ; which it 
no more can, than the eyes, which shew a man his road, 
can enable him to move from place to place; (X than 
a ship provided with a compass, can sail without a wind. 
It may be said indeed, with truth, that an orator does 
often influence the WilL by improper appeals to the 
Passions ; but it is no less true that he often imposes 
on the Understanding of his hearers by sophistical Argu^ 
merits : yet this does not authorize us to reprobate the 
employment of Argument. But it seems to be conmion- 
ly taken for granted, that whenever the feelings are 
excited they are of course ovev'-exeited. Now so far is 
this from the fact, — so far is it from being true, that 
men are universally, or even generally, in danger of 
being misled in conduct by an excess of feeling, that the 
reverse is at least as often the case. The more gene- 
rous feelings, such as Compassion, Gratitude, Devotion, 
nay, even rational and rightly-directed Self-Love, 
Hope, and Fear, are oftener defectivHB than excessive : 
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and that, even in the estimation of the .parties them- 
selves, if they are well-principled, judicious, reflective, 
and candid men. Do the feelings of such a man, when 
contemplating^ for instance, the doctrines and the prom- 
ises of the Christian Religion, usually come up to the 
standard which he himself thinks reasonable i And 
-not only in the case of Religion, but in many others 
also, a man will often wonder at, and be rather ashamed 
of, the coldness and languor of his own feelings, com- 
pared with what the occasion calls for : and even makes 
efforts to rouse in himself such emotions as he is con- 
scious his reason would approve. 

In making such an effort, a curious and important 
fact b forced on the attention of every one ^j^^ ^^^^ 
who reflects on the operations of his own »?£!«; 
mind ; viz. that the Feelings, Propensities, JSStrolTS 
and Sentiments of our nature, are not, like ***• ^"*' 
ths Intellectual Faculties, under the direct control of 

4 

Yolition. The dbtinction is much the same as be- 
tween the voluntary and the involuntary actions of dif- 
ferent parts of the body. One may, by a deliberate act 
of the Will, set himself to calculate,— to reason, — to 
recall historical facts, &c. just as he does, to move any 
of his limbs : on the other hand, a Volition to hope or 
fear, to love or hate, to feel devotion or pity, and the 
like, is as inefiectual as to will that the pulsations of the 
heart, or the secreticms of the liver, should be altered. 
Some indeed are I believe (strange as it would seem) 
not aware of the total inefficacy of. their own efforts of 
volition in such cases : that is, they mistake for a feel" 
ing of gratitude, compassion, &c. their conviction that 
the case is one which calh for gratitude or compassion. 
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A very moderate degree of attention however to what 
is passing in the mmd will enable any one to perceive 
^e difierence. 

How is this difficulty to be surmounted ? Grood sense 
suggests, in each case, an analogous remedy. It is. iji vain 
to form a Will to quicken the circulation ; but we may, 
by a voluntary act, swallow a medicine which will have 
that e£fect : and so also, though we caimot, by a direct 
effort of volition, ezcite or allay any Sentiment or Emo- 
tion, we may, by a voluntary act, fill the Understanding 
with such thoughts as shall operate on tlie Feelings- 
Thus, by attentively studying and meditating on the 
history of some extraordinary Personage, — by contem- 
plating and dwelling on his actions and sufferings, — his 
virtues and his wisdom, — and by calling on the Imagi- 
nation to present a vivid picture of all that is related 
and referred to, — in this manner, we may at length 
succeed in kindling such feelings, suppose, of rever- 
ence, admiration, gratitude, love, hope, emulation, &c. 
as we were already prepared to acknowledge are suit- 
able to the case. So again, if a man of sense wishes to 
allay in himself any emodon, that of resentment for in- 
stance, thou^ it is not under the direct control of the Will, 
he deliberately sets lumself to reflect on the softening 
circumstances ; such as the provocadons the other par- 
ty may suppose himself to have received ; perhaps, bis 
ignorance, or weakness, or disordered state of health : — • 
he endeavours to imagine himself in the place of the 
offending party ; — and above all, if he is a Christian, he 
meditates on the parable of the debtor who, after hav* 
mg been himself forgiven, claimed payment with rigid 
severity from his feDow-servant ; and on other similar 
lessons of Scripture. ,^ 
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Now in any such process as this, (which is exacdy an- 
alogous to that of taking a medicine that is to ^ ^^^ ^^ 
operate on the involuntary bodily organs,) a M?RhStSfte 
process to which a man of well regulated mind °'**'*"~*'^ 
continually finds occasion to resort, he is precisely acting 
the part of a skilful orator to himself; and that too, in 
respect of the very point to which the inost invidious 
names are usually given, "the appeal to the feelings." 
Such being then the state of the case, how, it may be 
said, can it be accounted for, that the idea of unfair artifice 
should be so commonly associated not only with Rheto- 
ric in general, but most especially with that particular 
part of It now under consideration ? though no other 
artifice is necessarily employed by the orator than a man 
of s^ise makes use of towards himself. 

Many difierent circumstances combine to produce this 
effect. In the first place, the intellectual powers being, 
as has been said, under the immediate control of the will, 
which the Feelings, Sentiments, &c. are not, an address 
to the Understanding is consequently, fi*om the nature of 
the case, direct; to the Feelings, indirect. The con- 
clusion you wish to draw, you may state plainly, as 
such; and avow your intention of producing reasons, 
which shall effect a conviction of that conclusion : you 
raay even entreat the hearers' steady attention to the 
point to be proved, and to the process of argunaent by 
which it is to be established. But this, for the reasons 
above mentioned, is widely different firom the process 
by which we operate on tlie Feelings : no passion, senti- 
ment, or emotion, is excited by thinking about it, and 
attending to it, but by thinking about, and attending to, 
such objects as are calculated to 'awaken it. Hence 
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it is, that the more oblique and indirect process which 
takes place when we are addressing ourselves to this 
part of the human mind^is apt to suggest the idea ol 
trick and artifice; although it is, as I have said, only 
such as a wise man pracUses towards himself. 

In the noxt place, though men are oft^ deluded bjr 
sophistical arguments addressed to the Understanding, 
they do not, in this case, so readily detect the deceit that 
has been practised on them, as they do in the case of 
their being misled by the excitement of Passions. A few 
days, or even hours, will often allow them to cool, suffi- 
ciently, to view in very different colours, some question 
on which diey have perhaps decided in a moment of 
excitement ; whereas any sophistical reMoning by which 
they had been misled^ they are perhaps as unable to de 
tect as ever. The state of the Feelings, in short, varies 
fix>m day to day ; the Understmiding remains nearly the 
same : and hence the idea of deceit is more particular^ 
associated with that kind" of deceit which is the less 
permanent in its effects, and the sooner detected. 

To these considerations it may be added, that men 
have in general more confidence in the soundness of their 
Understanding, than in their self-command and due regu- 
lation of Feelings : tliey are more unwilling, consequent- 
ly, to believe that an orator has misled, or can mislead 
them, by sophistical arguments, that is, by taking advan- 
tage of their intellectual weakness, than by operating on 
their Feelings ; and hence, the delusions which an artful 
orator produces, are often attributed in a greater degree 
than is really the case, to the influence he has exerted 
on the Passions. 
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Btit if every thing were to be regarded with aversion 
or with suspicion that is capable of bemg employed dis- 
honestly, or^for a bad purpose, the use of lai^uage might 
be condemned altogether. It does indeed often hap 
pen, that men's feelings are extravagandy «iii6f«eiinfi 
excited on soipe inadequate occasion: this only ^o^o^i^u 
proves how important it is that either fliey, or Ihe proper 
the person who undertakes to advise them, ^^"^* 
should understand how to bring down these fedings to 
the proper pitch. And it hi^pens full as often (which 
is what most persons are apt to overlook) that their feel* 
ings faU far short of what, even in dieir own judgmetit, 
the occasion would call for : and in this case an esicite- 
ment of such feelmgs, though not effected direcdy by a 
process of reasoning, is very far from being any ibing 
opposed to reason, or tending to mislead the judgment. 
Stimulants are not to be condemned as necessarily bring- 
ing the body into an Hinnaturoi state, because they raise 
the circulation : in a fever this would be hurtful ; but 
there may be a torpid, lethargic disease, in which an 
excitement of the circulation is precisely what is wanted 
to bring it into a healthy condition. 

§3. . 



The active principles of our nature may be classed b 
various ways; the arrangement adopted by Mr. 
Dugald Stewart * is, perhaps, the most correct aciwe prfn- 
and convenient : th« heads he enumerates are 
Jlppetitesy (which have their origm in the body,) De- 
iiresj and Affections; these last being such as impty 



* OudSnet cf Mt*raL PhUotffpha/. 
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some kind of disposition relative to another Person ; to 
which must be added, Self-love^ or the desire of Happi 
ness as such ; and Ae MoraUfacuUy, called by some 
writers Conscience, by others the Moral sense, and by 
Dr. A. Smith, the sense of Propriety. 

Under the head of Affections may be included, .the 
sentiments of £steem, Regard, Admiration, &c. which 
it is so important that the audience should feel towards 
the Speaker. Aristode Im considered tins as a distinct 
bead ; separating the consideration of the speaker's Char- 
acter {^H&og jov Xiyoviog) from that of the disposition of 
the hearers ; under which, however, it might, according to 
his own views, have been included ; it being plain from 
nis manner of treating of the Speaker's Character, that 
he means, not his real character, (according to the fan- 
cifiil notion of QuinctHian,) but the impression produced 
on the minds of the hearers, by the speaker, respecting 
Character to himsclf. He remarks, justly, that the Char- 
Sd brth?**' sicter to be established is that of, first. Good 
speaker. Principle, secondly. Good Sense, and thirdly, 
Good-wiD and friendly disposition towards the audience 
addressed ; * and that if the Orator can completely suc- 
ceed in this, he will persuade more powerfully than by the 
strongest Arguments. He might have added, (as indeed 
he does slightly hmt at the conclusion* of his Treatise,) 
that, where there is an opponent, a like result is produc 
ed by exciting the contrar}'^ feelings respecting him, 
^z. holding him Mf to contempt, pr representing him 
as an object of reprobation or suspicion. 

To treat fully of all the different emotions and springs 
of action which an Orator may at any time find it neces* 

• '^QBTii, 0g6vt](ng, EHvola, book ii. c. J. 
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sary to call mto play, or to contend against, would be to 
enter on an almost boundless field of Metaphysical inqui- 
ry, which does not properly fall within the liB^ts of the 
subject now before us : and on the other hand, a brief 
definition of each passion, &c. and a few general remarks 
on it, could hardly fail to be trite and uninteresting. A 
few miscellaneous Rules therefore may suffice, relative 
to the conduct, generally, of those parts of any Compo 
rition which are designed to influence the Will. 



CHAP. 11. 



Of the amduet of any address to the feelings generally 

§•1. 

The first and most important pobt to be observed in 
every address to £uiy Passion, Sentiment, Feel- 
ing, &b. is, (as has been aheady hinted,) that dent of ^&. 
it should not be introduced as such, and plain- apect of thei 
ly avowed ; otherwise the effect will be, in 
great measure, if not entirely, lost. This circumstance 
forms a remarkable distinction between the head now 
under consideration, and that of Argumentation. When 
engaged in reasoning, properly so called, our purpose 
not only need n^jt be concealed, but may, (as I have 
said,) without prejudice to the effect, be distmctly declar- 
ed : on the other hand, even when the feelings we wish 
to excite sore such as ought to operate, so that there is no 
leason to be ashamed of the endeavours thus to influence 
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the hearer, still, our purpose and drift should be, if not 
aosolutely concealed, yet not openly declared, and made 
prominent. Whether the motives which the orator is 
endeavouring to call into action be suitable or unsuitable 
to the occa«on,^-such as it is right, or wrong, for the 
hearer to act upon, the same rule will hold good. In 
the latter case it is phun, that the speaker who is seeking 
to bias unfairly the minds of the audience will be the 
more likely to succeed by going to work clandestmely, 
in order that his hearers may not be on their guard, and 
prepare and fortify their minds against the impression he 
wishes to produce. In the other case, — where the mo- 
tives dwelt on are such as ought to be present, and 
strongly to operate, men are not likely to be pleased with 
the idea that they need to have these motives urged 
upon them, and that they are not already sufficiently 
under the influence of sucl^ sentiments as the occasion 
calls for. A man may indeed be convinced that he is in 
such a predicament ; and may ultimately feel obliged to 
the Orator for exciting or strengthening such sentiments ; 
but while he confesses this, he cannot but feel a degree 
of mortification in making the confession, and a kind of 
jealousy of the apparent assumption of superiority, in a 
speaker, who seems to say, " now I wiD exhort you to 
feel as you ought on this occasion ; " "I will endeavour 
to inspire you with such noble, and generous, and amia- 
ble sentiments as you ot^t to entertain : " which is, in 
effect, the tone of him who avows the purpose of Exhor- 
tation. The mind is sure to revolt from the humiliation 
of being thus moulded and fashioned, in respect to its 
feelings, at the pleasure of another ; and is apt, perverse- 
fy, to resist the influence of such a discipline. 
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Whereas, there is no such implied superiority in 
avowing the. intention of convincmg the pnderstanding. 
Men know, and (what is more to the purpose) feel, that 
he who presents to their minds a new and cogent train 
of Argument, does not necessarily possess or assume any 
offensive superiority j hut may, by merely having devot- 
ed a particular attention to tlie point in question, suc- 
ceed in setting before them Arguments and Explanations 
whifch have not occurred to themselves* And even if 
tiie Aiguments adduced, and the Conclusions drawn, 
should be opposite to those with which they had former* 
ly been satisfied, still there is nothing in this so hunuliat* 
ing, as in that which seems to amount to the imputa- 
tion of a moral defect- 
It is true that Sermons not unfrequently prove popular , 
which consist avowedly and almost exclusively cautioii 
of Exhortation, strictly so called, — in which IvSwedex 
the design of influencing the sentiments and 
feeling is not only apparent, but prominent throughout : 
but it is to be feared, that those who are the most pleas 
e\i with such discourses, are more apt to apply these 
Exhortations to their neighbours than to themselves ; 
and that each bestows his commendation rather irom 
the consideration that such admonitions are much needed, 
and must be generally useful, than from finding them 
thus useful to himself. 

When indeed the speaker has made some progress in 
exciting the feelings required, and has in great measure 
gained possession of his audience, a direct and distinct 
Exhortation to adopt the conditet recommended will 
often prove very effectual ; but never can it be needful 
or advisable to tell them (as some do) that you are 
going to exhort them. 
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It will, indeed, sometimes happen that the excitement 
of a certsun feeling will depend, in some measure, on a 
process of Reasoning ; e. g. it maybe requisite to prove, 
where there is a doubt on the subject, that the person 
recommended to the Pity, Gratitude, &c. of the hearers, 
is really an object deserving of these sentiments : but 
even then, it will almost always be the case, that the 
chief point to be accomplished shall be to raise those 
feelings to the requisite height, after the understanding is 
convinced that the occasion calls for them. And this is 
lo be effected not by Argument, properly so called, but 
by presenting the circumstances in such a point of view, 
and so fixing and detmning the attention upon them, that 
corresponding sentiments and emotions shall gradually, 
and as it were spontaneously arise.* 

* Sermons would probably have more efibct, if, instead of being* » 
thej frequently are, directly hortatory, they were more in a didaetk 
form; — occupied chiefly in explaining some transaction related, or 
doctrine laid down, in Scripture. The generality of hearers are too 
much familiarized to direct exhortation to feel it adequately : if they 
are led to the same point obliquely, as it were, and induced to dwell 
with interest for a considerable time on some pohit, closely, thon^ 
incidentally, connected with the most awful and important truths, a 
very slight application to themselves nught make a greater impres- 
sion than the most vehement appeal in the outset : often indeed they 
would themselTes make this application unconsciously ; and if on 
any this procedure made no impression, it can hardly be expected that 
any thing else would. To use a homely illustration, a moderate charge 
of powder will have more effect in splitting a rock, if we begin liy 
deep boring, and introducing the charge into the very heart of it tbn 
ten times the quantity exploded on the suifiuse. 
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§2. 

Hence arises another Rule/ closely ccMinected with 
the ioregomg, though it also so far relates to ^ 

style tha^ it might with sufficient propriety SJ^J*^*^ 
have been plaiced jinder that head ; viz. that 
in order eiSectuaUy to excite feelings of any kmd, it is 
necess^ to employ some copiousness of detail, and to 
dwell somewhat at large on the several circumstances of 
the case in hand.; in which respect thare b a wide dis- 
tioction between stnet Argionentation, with a view to 
the Conviction of the understanding alone, and the 
attempt to influence the will, by the excitement of any 
emotion. With respect to Argument itself indeed, dif- 
ferent occasions will call for different degrees of Copi- 
ousness, Repetition, and Expansion ; — the chain of 
Reasoning employed, may, in itself, consist of more or 
fewer links ; — abstruse and complex Arguments must 
be unfolded at greater length tlian such as are more sim- 
jJe ; — and the more uncultivated the audience, the 
more full must be the explanation and illustration, and 
the more frequent the repetition, of the Arguments pre- 
sented to ihem ; but stiH the same general principle 
prevails in all these cases ; viz. to aim merely at letting 

* " Non enim, sicut argamenttim, simul atque positum est, arripitor, 
altemmque et tertinm poscitnr ; ita misericordiam aut invidiam aut 
iTacundiam, simul atque intuleris, possis commovere : argumentum 
enim ratio ipsa confinnat, que, simul atque emissa est, adhsrescit ; 
illad autem genus prationis non cognitionem judicis, sed magis per* 
tnrbationem requirit, quam consequi, nisi multA et vnnk et copiosi 
oratione, et simili contentioQe actionis, nemo potest. Quare qui aot 
breviter aut summisse dicunt, docere judicem possunt, commtov^v^ 
non possunt ; in quo sunt omnia.** Cic. de Orat. lib. ii. c. 53, 
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the Arguments be fully understood and admitted; this 
will indeed occupy a sh<»rter or longer space, accord* 
ing to the nature of the case and the ciiaracter of the 
hearers ; but all Expansion and Repetition beyond what 
is necessary to accomplish conviction, is in every instance 
tedious and disgusting. On the contrary, in a descrip* 
tion of any thing that is likely to act on the feelings, this 
effect will by no means be produced as soon as the un- 
derstanding is sufficiendy informed ; detail and expan- 
sion are here not only admissible, but absolutely neces- 
sary, in order that the mind may have leisure and opp(»r- 
tunity to form vivid and distinct ideas. For as Quinc- 
tilian well observes, he who tells us that a city was 
sacked, although that one word implies all that occurred, 
will produce little, if any, impression on the feelings,* 
in comparison of one who sets before us a lively descrip- 
don of the various lamentable circumstances ; to tell the 
toholej he adds, is by no means the same as to tell every 
thing.f 

~ - . , r 

* Dr. Campbell has treated very ably of some circmnstanoes which 
tend^tQ heighten any impression. The reader is referred to the Ap- 
pendix for some extracts. See Appendix, [D.] 

t Accordingly it may be observed, that though every one under- 
stands what is meant by '' a wound/' there are some who cannot 
hear a minute description of one, without fainting. 

The death of Patroclus is minutely related by Homer for the inter- 
est of the reader ; though to Achilles, whose feelings would be suffi- 
ciently excited by the bare fact, it is told in two words : uBlxai n^- 

^ There is an instance related in a number of the Adventurer, of a 
whole audience being moved to tears by a minute detail of the circum- 
stances connected with the death of a youthful pair at the battle of 
Fontenoy; though they had previously listened without emotion to a 
general statement of the dreadful carnage in that engagement. 
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It is not however with a view to the Feelings only 
that some eopiousness of detail will occasionally be need- 
ful : it will often happen that the Judgment cannot be 
correctly formed, without dwelling on circumstances. 

It has seldom if ever been noticed^ how important 
among the intellectual qualifications for the imagination 
study of history, is a vivid Imagination : a fac- tSeltudyof 
uky which consequently a skilful narrator must ^"^^^ 
himself possess, and to which he must be able to furnish 
excitement in other^. Some may perhaps be startled at 
this remark, who have been accustomed to consider Im- 
agination as havbg no other office tlian to feign and 
falsify. Every faculty is liable to abuse and misdirec- 
tion I and Imagination among the rest : but it is a mis- 
take to suppose that it necessarily tends to pervert the 
truth of History, and to mislead the Judgment. On the 
contrary, our view of any transaction, especially one 
tlut is remote in time or place, will necessarily be imper- 
fect, generally incorrect, unless it embrace something 
more than the bare outline of the occurrences ; — unless 
we have before the mind a lively idea of the scenes in 
which the events took place, the habits of thought and of 
feeling of the actors, and all the circumstances connected 
with the transaction ; — unless in short we Qan in a con- 
siderable degree transport ourselves out of our own aga, 
and country, and persons, and imagine ourselves the 
agents or spectators. It is fi'om a consideration of all 
these circumstances that we are enabled to form a right 
judgment as to the facts which History records, and to 
derive instruction from it.* What we imagine, may 



See Appendix, [E.] 
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indeed be merely imaginary , i. e. unreal ; but it may be 
what actually does or did exist. To say that Imagina- 
tion, if not regulated by sound judgment and sufficient 
knowledge, may chance to convey to us false impressions 
of past events, is only to say that man is fallible. But 
such false impressions are even much the more likely 
to take possession of those whose Imaginadon is feeble 
or uncultivated* They are apt to imagme the things, 
persons, times, countries, &c. which they read of, as 
much less different from what they see aroimd them, 
than is really the case. 

§3. 

It is not, however, always advisable to enter into a 
Indirect de- direct detail of circumstances) which- woidd 
■cription. ^^^^^ j^^g ^ effect of wearying the bearer 

beforehand, with the expectation of a long descripticm of 
somethmg in which he probably does not as yet fed 
much interest ; and would also be likely to jurepare him 
too much, and forewarn him, as it were, of the object 
proposed, — the design laid against his feelings. It will 
often, therefore, have a better effect to describe oblique- 
ly, (if I may so speak,) by introducing circumstances 
connected with the main object or event, and affected by 
4t, but not absol^itely forming a part of it. And circmn- 
stances of this kind may not unfrequently be selected, 
so as to produce a more striking impression of any thing 
that is in itself great and remarkable, than could be pro- 
duced by a minute and direct description ; because in 
this way the general and collective result of a whole^ 
and the effects produced by it on other objects, may be 
vividly impressed on the hearer's mind ; the circum- 
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stantial detail of collateral matters not drawing off the 
mind from the contemplation of the principal matter as 
one and complete. Thus, tlie woman's application to ' 
the King of Samaria, to compel her neighbour to fulfil 
the agreement of sharing witli her the infant's flesh, gives 
a more frightful impression of die horrors of the famine 
than any more direct description could have done ; since 
it presents to us the picture of that hardening of die 
heart to every kind of horror, and that destruction of the 
ordinsury state of human sentiment, which is the result . 
of long-continued and extreme misery. Nor could any 
detail of the particular vexations suffered by the exiled 
Jews for their disobedience, convey so lively an idea of 
them as that description of their result contained in the 
denunciation of Mo?es ; " In the evening thou shalt say. 
Would God it were morning ! and in the morning thou 
shak say. Would God it were evening ! " 

In the poem of Rokeby, a striking exemplification oc- . 
curs of what has been said : Bertram, in describing the 
prowess he had displayed as a Buccaneer, does not par- 
ticularize any of his exploits, but alludes to the terrible 
impression they had left : 

Panama's maids shall long look pale, 
When Risingham inspires the tale ; 
Chili's dark matrons long shall tame 
Thefrotoard child with Bertram's name. 

The first of Dramatists, who might have been perhaps 
the first of Orators, has offered some exceUent exempli- 
fications of this rule ; especially in the speech of Antony 
over Caesar's body. 

12* 
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§4. 

Comparison is one powerful means of exciting or 
^^ heightening any emotiiHi ; viz. by presenting 
a parallel between the case in iKuid and some 
other that is calculated to call forth such emotions ; taking 
care, of course, to represent the present case as stroi^er 
than the one it is compared with, and such as ought to 
affect us more J)owerfully. 

When several successive steps of this kind are em- 
ployed to raise the feelings gradually to the 
highest pitch, (which is the principal employ- 
ment of what Rhetoricians call the Climax,)* a far strong- 
er effect is produced than by the mere presentation of 
the most striking object at once. It is observed by aM 
travellers who have visited the Alps, or other stupen- 
dous moontains, that they form a very inadequate notion 
of the vastnass of the greater ones, till diey ascend some 
of the less elevated, (which yet are huge mountains,) 
and thence view the others still towering above theoi^ 
And the mind, no less than the eye, cannot so well take 
in and do justice to any vast object at a single glance^ 
as by several successive approaches and repeated com- 
parisons. Thus in the well-known Climax of Cicero in 
tlie Oration against Verres, shocked as the Romans were 
likely to be at the bare mention of the crucifixion of one 
of their citizens, the successive steps by which he brings 
them to the contemplation of such an event, were calcu- 

• An analogous Arrangement of Arguments, in order to set forth the 
fill] force of the one we mean to dwell upon, would also receive the 
■ame appellation ; and in fact is very often combined and blended 
with that which is here spoken of. 
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lated to work up their feelings to a much higher pitch: 
" It is an outrage to bind a Roman citizen ; to scourge 
him is £01 atrocious crime ; to put him to death is almost 
parricide ; bwt to crucify him — what shall I call it ? " 

It is observed, accordingly, by Aristotle, in speaking 
of Panegyric, thart the person whom we would hold up 
to admiration, should always be compared, and advan- 
*ti^«ously compared^ if possible, with those tliat are 
dready illustrious, but if not, at least with some person 
wboni he e:itcels : to excels being in itself, he says, a 
groiund of admiration. The same rule will apply, as has 
been said, to dl other feelings as well as to Admiration: 
Anger, or Pity, for instance, are more efFectuaHy e^cit€id 
if we produce cases such as would call forth those pas- 
sions, and which, though similar to those before us, are 
not so strong ; and so with respect to the rest. 

When it is said, however, that the object which we 
compare with another, introduced for the purpose, should 
be one wUch ought to excite the feeling in question in 
a hi^er degree than that other, it • is not meant that 
this must actually be, already, the impression of thei 
hearers i the reverse will more commonly be the case ; 
that the instances adduced will be such as actually affect 
their feelings more strongly than that to which we are 
endeavouring to turn them, till the flame spreads, as it 
were, from the one to the other. TMs will especially 
hold gaod in every case where self is concerned ; e. g, 
men feel naturally more indignant at a slight afiront offered 
to themselves, or those closely connected with them, 
dian at the most grievous \vrong done to a stranger ; if 
therefore you would excite their utmost bdignation in 
such a case, it must be by cotnpariilg it with a parallel 
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case that concerns themselves ; i. e. by leading them to 
consider how they u^^tild feel were such and such an 
injury done to themselves. And, on the other hand, 
if you would lead them to a just sense of th^ own fiuilts^ 
it must be by leading them to contemplate like faults in 
others ; of which the celebrated paraUe of Nathan, 
addressed to David, affords an admirable instance. 

It often answers very well to introduce in this manner 
an instance not only avowedly ficHHoui^ but even mani- 
festly impossible^ provided it be but concei$fable. A case 
may thus be exhibited more striking and apposite than 
any real or possible one that could be found. I have 
inserted in the Appendix some examples of this kind.* 

§6. 
Another Rule, (which also is connected in some de- 
gree with Style,) relates to the tone of feeling 
and extenua. to bc manifested by the writer or speaker liim- 

ting methods. '' ^ '■ 

self, m order to excite the most effectually the 
desired emotions in the minds of the hearers. And this 
is to be accomplished by two opposite methods : the one, 
which is the more obvious, is to express openly the feeling 
m question ; the other, to seem labouring to suppress it: 
in the former method, the most forcible remarks are 
introduced, — the most direct as well as impassioned 
kind of description is employed, — and something of ex- 
4tggeration mtroSuced, m order to carry the hearers as 
far as possible in the same direction in which the Orator 
seems to be himself hurried, and to infect them to a cer- 
tain degree with the enfodons and sentiments which he 



* See Appendix, [F.] 
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thus manifests : tlie other method, which is often no less 
sorcessful, is to abstain from all remarks, or from all such 
as come up to the expression of feeling which the occa- 
sion seems to authorize — to use a gentler mode of ex- 
pression than the case might fairly warrant, — to deliver 
^^an unvarnished tale," leaving the hearers to make 
their own comments, — and to sppear to stifle and studi- 
ously tOv keep, within bounds such emotions as may 
seem natural. This produces a kind of reaction in the 
hearers' minds ; and bemg struck with the inadequacy 
of the expressions, and the labored calmness of the 
speaker's manner of stating things, compared with what 
he may naturally be disposed to feel, they will often 
rush into the opposite extreme, and become the more 
strongly affected by that which is set before them in so 
simple and modest a form. And though this method is 
m reality more artificial than the other, the artifice is the 
more likely (perhaps for that very reason) to escape 
detection ; men being less on their guard against a speak- 
er who does not seem so much labouring to work up 
their feelings, as to repress or moderate his own ; pro- 
vided that this calmness and coolness of manner be not 
carried to such an extreme as to bear the appearance of 
affectation ; which caution is also to be attended to in 
the other mode of procediu-e no less ; an excessive hy- 
perbolical exaggeration being likely to defeat its own 
object. • Aristotle mentions, ( Rhet. book ix. ) though 
very briefly, these two modes of rousing the feelings, the 
latter under the name of Eironeia^ which in his time was 
commonly employed to signify, not according to. the 
modern use of "Irony," saying "the contrary to what 
is meant," but, what later writers usually express by 
LUoteSy i. e. " saying less than is meant." 
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The two methods may often be both used on the same 
occasion, beginning with the calm, and proceeduig to the 
impassioned, afterwards, when the feelings of the hearers 
are already wrought up to a certain pitch : oiav Ij^ ^dii 
ta^g dxQoaxdLg, uai nolj^ar^ ir^ovaidau^.* Universally indeed 
it is a fault carefully to be avoided, to express feelings 
more vehemently than that the audience can go along 
with the speaker ; who would, in that case, as Cicero 
observes, seem like one raving amoi^ the sane, or intox- 
icated in the midst of the sober, f And accordingly, 



* Aristotle, Hket. book iii. eh. 7. 

t In no point perhapflmore than in that now under consideration 
ia the importance of -a jndicions arrangemaU to be perceived. The 
natural and loitable order of the parts of a diaeoarse (natural it may 
be called, because corresponding with that in which the ideas suggest 
themselyes to the mind) is, that their statements and arguments 
should first be clearly and calmly lud down and developed, which 
are the ground and justification of such sentiments and emotions as 
the case calls for ; and that then the impassioned appeal (supposing 
the circumstances such as admit of or demand this) should be made, 
to hearers well prepared by their previous deliberate conviction, fi>r 
resigning themselves to such feelings as fairly arise out of that con- 
viction. The former of these two parts may be compared to the back 
of a sabre ; the latter to its edge. The former should be firm and 
weighty ; the latter keen. The writer who is deficient in strength of 
Argument, seems to want weight and stoutness of metal; his strokes 
make but a superficial impression, or the weapon is shivered to firag- 
ments in his hand. He again whose Logic is convincing, but whose 
deficiency is in the keenness of his application to tlie heart and to 
the will of the hearer, seems to be wielding a blunt though ponderous 
weapon ; we wonder to find that such weighty blows have not cut 
deeper. And he who reverses the natural order, — who begins with 
a vehement address to the feelings, and afterwards proceeds to the 
arguments which alone justify such feelings, reminds us of one wield- 
ing an excellent sword, but striking with the back of it * if he did but 
turn it round, its blows would take efi!bct. 
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except where from extraneous causes the audience are 
already in an excited state, we must carry them forward 
gradually, and allow time for the fire to kindle. The 
blast which would heighten a strong flame, would, if 
applied too soon, extinguish {he first faint spark. The 
speech of Antony over Caesar's corpse, which has been 
already mentioned, aflfords an admirable example of that 
combination of "the two methods wliich has just been 
spoken of. 

Generally, however, it will be foimd that the same 
Orators do not excel equally in both modes of exciting 
the feelings; and It should be recommended to each to 
employ principally that in which he succeeds best; since 
either, if judiciously manc^ed, will generally prove effec- 
tual for its object. The well-known tale of Inkle and 
Yarico, which is an ihstance of the extenuating method, 
(as it may be called,) could not, perhaps, have been ren- 
dered more affecting, if equally so, by the most impas- 
sioned vehemence and rhetorical heightening. 

§6. 

When the occasion or object in question is not such as 
calls for, or as is likely to excite in those par- Diversion of 
ticular readers or hearers, the emotions requir- * **""** 
ed, it is a common Rhetorical artifice to turn their atten- 
tion to some object which willcsH forth these feelings ; 
and ^en they are too much excited to be capable of 
judging calmly, it will not be difficult to turn their pas- 
sions, once roused, m the direction required, and to make 
them view the case before them in a very different light. 
When the metal is heated, it may easily be moulded into 
the desired form. Thus vehement mdignation against 
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some c»*ime, may be directed against a person wbo has 
not been proved guilty of it ; and vague declamations 
against corruption, o{^ression, &c. or against tlie mis- 
chiefs of anarchy; with Ugb-flown panegyrics on liberty, 
rights of man, &c. or on Social order, justice, the consti- 
tution, law, religion, &c. will gradually lead the hearers to 
take for granted, without proof, that the measure propos- 
ed will lead to these evils or these advantages ; and it 
will in consequence become the object of groundless 
abhorrence or admiration. For the very utterance of 
such words as have a multitude of what may be cafled 
simulating ideas associated with them, will operate like 
a charm on the mbds, especially of die ignorant and 
unthinking, and raise such a tumult of feeling, as will 
eflfectually blind their judgment ; so that a string of v^ie 
abuse or panegyric, will often have the effect of a train 
of sound Argument. This artifice falls under the head 
of " Irrelevant Conclusion, *' or ignoratio ehnchij nt&f 
tioned m the Treatise on J^Ullacies, 
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CHAP. HI. 

Of the favourable or unfavourable disposition of th4 
hearers towards the Speaker or his opponent. 

§1. 

In raising a favourable impression of the speaks, or. an 
unfavourable one of his opponent, a peculiar 
tact will ot course b necessary ; especially in commanda- 
the former, since direct self-commendation will 
usually be disgusting, to a greater degree, even than a 
direct personal attack on another ; though, if the Orator 
is pleadmg his own cause, or one in which he is person- 
ally concerned, (as was the case in the speech of De- 
mosthenes concerning the Crown,) a greater allowance 
will be made for him on this- point ; especially if he be 
a very eminent person, and one who may safely appeal 
to public actions performed by him. , Thus Pericles is 
represented by Thucydides as claiming directly, when 
speakmg in his own vindication, exactly the qualities 
(good Sense, good Principle, and Good-will) which Aris- 
totle lays down as constituting the character which we 
must seek to appear in. But then it is to be observed, 
that the historian represents him as accustomed to address 
the people with more authority than others for the most 
part ventured to assume. It is by the expression of wise, 
amiable, and generous SentimerUs^ that Aristotle recom- 
mends the speaker to manifest his own character ; * but 

* Of cotirae it will often happen that the hearen will thus be in- 
duced, on insufficient grounds, to give the speaker full credit fat 
monl excellency from his merely uttering the language of it: the 

13 
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even tlib must geQerallj be done in an oblique* and 
seemingly incidental manner, lest the hearers be disgust- 
ed with a pompous and studied display of fine senti- 
ments ; and care must also be taken not to affiront them 
by seeming to inculcate as something likely to be new to 
them, maxims which they r^ard as almost truisms. Of 
course the application of this last caution must vary 
according to the character of the persons addressed ; that 
might excite admiration and gratitude in one audience, 
which another would receive with indignation and rid- 
icule. Most men, however, are disposed rather to 
overrate than to extenuate tLdr own moral judgment ; 
or at least to be jealous of any one's appearing to under- 
rate it. 

Universally indeed, in the Arguments used, as weQ 
Eioquen'-a ^ ^ ^® appeals made to the Feelings, a 
veiAtiTd. consideration must be had of the hearers, 
whether they are learned or ignorant, — of this or that 
profession, — nation, — character, &c. and the address 
must be adapted to each ; so diat th^e can be no ex- 
cellence of writing or speaking in the abstract ; nor can 
we any more pronounce on the Eloquence of any Com- 
posidon, than upon the wholesomeness of a medicine, 
without knowing for whom it is intended. The less 
enli^tened the hearers, the harder, of course, it is to 

ikllacy which in this case misleads them may be regarded as that of 
undistributed middle : " a good man would speak so and so ; the 
speakof does this : therefore he must he a good man." 

*£. g. "It would be needless to impress upon yon the* maxim/* 
&c. " You cl^mot be ignorant/' &c. dbc. " I am not adrancing any 
high pretensions in expressing the sentiments which such an ooea^ 
siqn mui^ call forth in every honest heart/' &jc. . 
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make them comprehend a long and complex train ot 
Reasoning ; so that sometimes the Arguments, in them • 
selves the most cogent, cannot be employed at all with 
effect ; and the rest will need an expansion and copious 
tUtistration which would be needless, and tiberefore tire-* 
some, (as has been above remarked,) before a different 
Idnd of audience : on the other hand, their feelings may 
be excited by much bolder and coarser expedients ; such 
as those are the most ready to employ, and the most 
likely to succeed in, who are themselves but a little 
removed above the vulgar ; as may be seen in the effects 
produced by fanatical preachers. But ther^ are none 
whose feelings do not occasionally need and admit of 
excitement by the powers of Eloquence ; only there is 
a more exquisite skill required in thus affecting the edu- 
cated classes than the populace.* 

* « The less improved in knowledge and discernment the hearen 
are, the easier it is for the speaker to work upon their passions, and 
by working on their passions, to obtain his end. This, it must be 
owned, appears on the other hand to give a considerable advantage 
to the preacher ; as in no Congregation can the bulk of the people 
be regarded as on a footing, in point of improvement, with either 
House of Parliament, or with the Judges in a Court of Judicature. 
It is certain, that the more gross the hearers are, the more avowedly 
may you address yourself to their passions, and the less occamon 
there is for argument; whereas, the more intelligent they are, the 
more covertly must you operate on their passions, and the mora 
attentive must yon be in regard to the justness, or at least the spe* 
eiousness, of your reasoning. Hence some have strangely conclude 
ed, that the only scope for eloqudkice is in haranguing the multi- 
tude ; that in gaining over to your purpose men of knowledge and 
breeding, the exertion of Oratorical talents hath no influence. This 
is precisely as if one should argue, because a mob is much more 
easily subdued than regular troops, there is no occasion for the ait 
o{ war, nor is there a proper field for the exertion <^ military skill. 
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On the other hand, it b, as has been said, in the 
same degree more difficult to bring the uneducated to 
a comprehension of the Arguments employed ; and thb, 
not only from their reasoning-powers having less genial 
cultivation, but also, in many instances, from their igno- 
rance of the subject ; — their needing to be informed of 
the facts, and to have the principles explained to them, 
on which the Ai^ument proceeds. And I cannot but 
think that the generaliQr of sermons seem to presuppose 
a degree of religious knowledge in the hearers greater 
than many of tbem would be found on exanunation to 
possess. When thb is the case, the most angelic elo- 
quence must be unavailmg to any practical purpose. 

In no point more than in that now under considera- 
tion, viz. the Conciliation (to adopt the term of the 
Latin writers) of the hearers, is it requisite to consider 
who and what the hearers are ; for when it is said that 

good Sense, good Prbciple, and Good-will, constitute 

- 

nnleBB when you are quelling an undisciplined rabble. Every body 
■eefl in thu case, not only how absurd such a way of argruing would 
be, but that tiie very reverse ought to be the conclusion. The rea- 
son why p^ple do not so quickly perceive the absurdity in the 
other case, is, that they affix no distinct meaning to the word slo- 
ptenee-j often denoting no more by that term than simply the, power 
of moving the passions. But even in this improper acceptation, their 
notion is far from being just ; £ot wherever there are men, learned 
or ignorant, civilized or barbarous, there are passions; and the 
greater the difficulty is in a£^ting these, the more art is requisite.'* 
Campbell's RhetoriCf book i. chap. z. sec. 2. p. 224, 225. 

It may be added to what Dr. C. has here remarked, that the title of 
doquent may have come to be oflen limited to such compositions as 
he is speaking of, from the circumstance that their eloquence is (to 
readers of cultivated mind) more eonqnaums. That which aflfecta 
our own feelings is not, by us, at the time at least, perceived to ht 
eloquence. See note to the next section. 
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the character which the speaker ought to establish of 
himself, it is to be remembered that every one of these 
IS to be considered in reference to the opinions and 
habits of the audience. To think very difierently from 
his hearers, may often be a sign of the Orator's wisdom 
and worth ; but they are not likely to consider it sou 
A witty Satirist* has observed, that " it is a short way 
to obtain the reputation of a wise and reasonable man, 
whenever any one teDs you his opinioft, to agree with 
him." Witliout going the full length of completely 
actmg on this maxim, it is absolutely necessary to re- 
member, that in proportion as the speaker manifests his 
dissent from the opinions and principles of his audience, 
so far, he runs the risk at least of impairing their estima- 
tion of his judgment. But this it is often necessary to 
do when any serious object is proposed ; because it will 
commonly happen that the very End aimed at shall be 
one which implies a change of sentiments, or even of 
principles and character, in the hearers.f Those indeed 
who sum only at popularity, are right in conforming their 
sentiments to those of the hearers, rather than die con- 
trary; but it is plain that though in this way they obtain 
the greatest reputation for Eloquence, they deserve it 



• Swift. 

f This must be very much the case with any preacher of the 'Gos- 
pel, but must have been much mote so with its first promulgators. 
** Christ crucified " was " to the Jews a stumbling-block, and to the 
Greeks, foolishness." The total change required in all the notions, 
habits, and systems of conduct in the first converts, constituted an 
obstacle to the reception of the new religion, which no other that baa 
prevailed ever had to contend with. The striking contrast which 
Mahommedism presents, in this respect, to Christianity, constituteti 
tlie rapid chfiusion of the two, by no means parallel cases 

13* 
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the less ; it being much easier, accordmg to the tale 
related of Mahomet, to go to the mountain, than to bring 
the mountain to us.* There is but little Eloquence in 
convmcing men that they are in the right, or inducing 
them to approve a character which coincides with their 
own. 

The Christian preacher therefore is in this respect 
placed in a difficult dilemma ; since he may Dimcoiticg or 
be sure that the less he complies with the de- * P«»c*»«f- 
praved judgments of man's corrupt nature, the less ac- 
ceptable is he likely to be to that depraved judgment. 

But he who would claim the highest rank as an Orator, 
(to omit all higher considerations,) must be the one who 
is the most successful, not in gaining popular applause, 
but in carrying his pointy whatever it be. The preach- 

* Little force is neceesary to push down heavy bodies placed on the 
verge of a declivity; but much force is requisite to stop them in 
their progress, and push them up. If a man should say, that because 
the first is more frequently effected than the last, it is the best trial 
of strength, and the only suitable use to which it can be applied, we 
should at least not think him remarkable for distinctness in his ideas. 
Popularity alone, therefore, is no test at all of ihe eloquence of the 
speaker, no more than velocity alone would be, of the force of the 
external impulsa originally given to the body moving. As in thk 
the direction of the body, and other circumstances, must be taken into 
the account; bo in that, you must consider the tendency of the teach- 
ing, whether it favors or opposes the vices of the hearers. To head 
a sect, to infuse party-spirit, to make men arrogant, uncharitable, and 
malevolent, is the easiest task imaginable, and to which almost any 
blockhead is fully equal. But to produce the contrary effect, to sub- 
due the spirit of faction, and that monster, spiritual pride, with which 
it is invariably accompanied, to inspire eqfuity, moderation, and char- 
ity into men's sentiments and conduct with regard to others, is the 
genuine test of eloquence." Campbell's Rhetoric, book i. chap. x. 
sec. 5. p. 239. 
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er, however, who is intent on this object, should use all 
such precautions as are not inconsistent with it, to avoid 
raising unfavourable impressions in his hearers. Much 
will depend on a gende and conciliatory manner ; nor is 
it necessary that he should, at once, in an abrupt and 
offensive form, set forth all the differences of senti- 
ment between himself and his congregation, but win them 
over by degrees ; and in whatever point, and to what- 
ever extent, he may suppose them to agree with him, it 
is allowable, and for that reason advisable, to dwell on 
that agreement ; as the Apostles began every address to 
the Jews by an appeal to the Prophets, whose authori^ 
they admitted ; and as Ps^ul opens his discourse to the 
Athenians ( though unfortunately the words of our trans- 
lation are likely to convey an opposite idea) * by a com- 
mendation of their respect for religion. And above aU, 
where censure is called for, the speaker should avoid, 
not merely on Christian, but also on Rhetorical princi- 
^ pies, all appearance of exultadon in his own supjerior- 
ity , — of contempt, or of uncharitable triumph in the • 
detection of faults ; '^ W meekness^ instructing tliem that 
oppose themselves." 

§2. 

Of intellectual qualifications, there is one which, it is 
evident, should not only not be blazoned forth, p^nger of 
but should in a great measure be concealed, or fo/^eiS****" 
kept out of sigte ; viz. Rhetorical skill ; since *''*®"^®- 
whatever is attributed to the Eloquence of the speaker 

*^ei(Tidaifwveaii^vgf not "too supeistitious/' but (asal- 
moet all coaunentaton aie now agreed ) " yery much diapofled to the 
woralup of Diyine beinga." 
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IS 50 much deducted from the strength of his cause. 
Hence, Pericles is rei^resented by Thucydides as artfully 
claiming, in his vindication of himself, the power of 
explaining the measures he proposes, nbt, Eloquence in 
persuading their adoption. And accordmgly a skilful 
Orator seldom fails to notice and extol the Eloquence of 
his opponent, and to warn the hearers against being mis- 
led by it. It is a peculiarity therefore in the Rhetorical 
art, that in it, more than in any other, vanity has a direct 
and immediate tendency to interfere with the proposed 
object. Excessive vanity may indeed, in various ways, 
prove an impediment to success in other pursuits ; but 
in the endeavour to Persuade, all wish to appear excel- 
lent in that art, operates as a hindrance. A Poet, a 
Statesman, or a Greneral, &c. though extreme covetous- 
ness of applause may mislead them, will, however, attain 
their respective EnJs, certainly not the less for being 
admired as excellent, in Poetry, Politics, or War ; but 
the Orator attains his End the better tlie less he is 
regarded as an Orator ; if he- can make the hearers be- 
lieve that he is not only fi stranger to all unfair artifice, 
but even destitute of all Persuasive skill whatever, he 
will persuade them the more effectually, * and if there 
ever could be an absolutely perfect Orator, no one 
would, at the time at least, discover that he was so. f 

* '' I am no orator, as Brutus is/' &c. Shaksp. Julius Cesar 
t Tlie followingr passage from a review of ** The Heart of Mid-Lo- 
thtan/' coincides precisely with what has here been remarked : '' We 
cannot bestow the same unqualified praise on another celebrated 
feene, Jeannie*s interview with Queen Caroline. Jeannie's pleadingr 
appears to us much too rhetorical' for the person and for the oeoasiott , 
and the queen's answer, supposing her to have been overpowered bf 
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And this consideration may serve to account for the fact 
which Cicero remarks upon(JDe OratorCy book i.) as so 
inexplicable ; viz. the small number of persons who, 
down to his time, had obtained high reputation as orators, 
compared with those who had obtained excellence in 
other pursuits. Few men are destitute of the desire of 
admiration ; and most are especially ambitious of it in 
the pursuit to which they have chiefly devoted them 
selves; the Orator therefore is continuaUy tempted to 
sacrifice the substance to the shadow, by aiming rath- 
er at the admiration of the hearers, than their conviction , 
and thus to fail of that excellence in his art which he 
might otherwise be well qualified to attain, through the 
desire of a reputation for it. And on the other hand, 
some may have been redly persuasive speakers, who 
yet may not have ranked high in men's opinion, and may 
not have been known to possess that art of which they 
gave proof by their skilful concealment of it. There 
is no point, in short, in which report is so little to be 
trusted. 

Jeannie'9 entreaties, * This is eloquence/ is still worse. Had it been 
eloquence, it must necessarily have been unperceived bj the queen 
If there is any art of which cdare artem is the basis, it is this. The 
instant it peeps ouL it defeats its own object, by diverting our attention 
from the subject to the speaker, and that with a suspicion of his soph 
istry equal to our admiration of his ingenuity. A man who, in an 
swer to an earnest address to the feelings of his hearer, is told, ' jon 
have spoken eloquently,' feels that he has failed. Effie, when she 
entreats Sharpitlaw to allow her to see her ulster, is eloquent, and his 
answer accordingly betrays perfect unconsciousness that she has been 
■o, * Ton shall see your sister/ he began * if you'll tell me ; ' then 
interrapting himself, he added in a more hurried tone, ' no, you shall 
see your sister, whether you tell me or no.' " Quarterly Review, 
No. li, p. 118 
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If I were asked to digress a little from mj subject, and 
to say what I should recommend in point of morality and 
of prudence, to the speaker or writer, and to those whom 
be addresses, ^rith respect to the precept just given, I 
should, in reply, counsel him who wishes to produce a 
permanent effect, (for I am not now adverting to the case 
of a barrister,) to keep on the side of what he believes to 
be truth ; and, avoiding ail sophistry, to aim only at set- 
ting forth that truth as strongly as possible, (combating, 
of course, any unjust personal prejudice against himself,) 
without any endeavour to gain applause for his own abil- 
ities. If be is himself thoroughly coi>vinced, and strong- 
ly impressed, and can keep clear o( the seductions of 
vanity, he will be more likely in this way to gain due 
credit for the strength of his cause, than by yielding to a 
feverish anxiety about the opinion that others may form of 
him. And as I should of course advise the reader or 
hearer to endeavour, in each case, to form his judgmtfU 
according to the real and valid arguments urged, and to 
regulate his feelings and sentiments according to what 
the case justly calls for, so, with a view to this end, I 
would suggest these two cautions ; first, to keep in mind 
that there is danger of over-rating as well as of under- 
rating the eloquence of what is said ; and that to attrib- 
ute to the skill of the advocate what really belongs lo 
the strength of his cause, is just as likely to lead to error 
as the opposite mistake : and secondly, to remember 
that when the feelint^s are strongly excited, they are not 
necessarily over-excited : it may be that they are only 
brought into the state which the occasion fully justifies ; 
or even that they still fall short of this.* 

* See part ii. chap. 1. § 2. 
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§3. 

Of the three points which Aristotle directs the oratoi 
to clsum credit for, it might seem at first sight ^ charactet 
that one, viz. " Good-will," is unnecessary to SiiiK*i"eii 
be mentioned; since Ability and Integrity ^^^^S^ 
would appear to comprehend, in most cases at 
least, all that is needed ; a virtuous man, it may be said, 
must wish well to his countrymen, or to any persons 
whatever, whom he may be addressmg. But on a more 
attentive consideration, it will be manifest that Aristotle 
had good reason for mentioning this head ; if the speak- 
er were believed to wish well to his Country^ and to 
every individual of it, yet if he were suspected of beiog 
unfriendly to the political or other Party to which his 
hearers belonged, they would listen to him with prejudice* 

The abilities and the cpnscientiousness of Phocion seem 
not to have been doubted by any ; but they were so far 
from gaining him a favourable hearing among the Demo- 
cratical party at Athens, (who knew him to be no friend 
to Democracy,) that they probably distrusted him the 
more; as one whose public spirit would induce him, and 
whose talents would enable him, to subvert the existing 
Constitution. 

One of the most powerful engines, accordingly, of the 
orator, is this kind of appeal to party-spirit. ^ 
Party-spurit may, mdeed, be considered m 
another point of view, as one of the Passions which may 
be directly appealed to, when it can be brought to 
operate in- the direction reqidred ; i. e. when the con- 
dact the writer or speaker is recommending appears 
likely to gratify party-spirit ; but it is the indirect appeal 



/^ 
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to it which is now under consideration ; viz. the favour, 
credit, and weight which the speaker will derive from 
appearing to be of ihe same party vnth the hearers, or 
at least not opposed to it. And this is a sort of credit 
which he may claim more openly and avowedly than 
any other ; and he may likewise throw discredit on his 
opponent in a less o^nsive, but not less effectual man- 
ner. A man cannot say in direct terms, '^ I am t wise 
and worthy man, and my adversary the reverse ; " but 
he is allowed to say, " I adhere to the principles of Mr. 
Pitt or of Mr. Fox ; " " I am a friend to Presbyterian- 
ism, or to Episcopacy," (as the case may be,) and " my 
opponent, the reverse ; " which is not regarded as an 
offence against modesty, and yet amounts virtually to as 
strong a self-commendation, and as decided vituperation, 
in the eyes of those imbued with party-spirit, as if every 
kind of merit and of demerit had been enumerated : for 
to zealous party-men, zeal for their party will very often 
either imply, or stand as a substitute for, every other 
kind of worth. 

Hard, indeed, therefore is the task of him whose 
object is to counteract party-spirit and to soften the 
violence of those prejudices which spring from it.* His 
only resource must be to take care that he give no 
ground for being supposed imbued with the violent and 
unjust prejudices of the opposite party, — that he give 

* " Of all the prepossessions in the minds of the hearers, which 
tend to impede or counteract the desigrn of the speaker, party-spirit, 
where it happens to prevail, is the most pernicious ; being at onoe 
the most inflexible, and the most unjust. * * * * Violent party-men not 
only lose all sympathy with those of the opposite side, but even con- 
tmct an antipathy to them. This, on som^ occasions, even the 
divinest eloquence will not surmount." Campbell's Rhetoric. 
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his audience credit, (since it rarely happens but that 
each paitjr has some tenets that are reasonable,) for 
whatever there may be that deserves praise, — that he 
proceed gradually and cautiously in removbg the errors 
in which they are infected, —and above all, that he 
studiously disclaim and avoid the appearance of any thing 
like a feeHng of personal hostility, or personal contempt. 
If tlie orator's character can be sufficiently established 
in respect of Ability, and also of Good-will 

, , , A character 

towards the hearers, it might at first sight ap- for integrity 

reQUisite* 

pear as if this would be si^cient ; since the 
former of these would imply the Power, and the latter 
the Incfination, to give the best advice, whatever might 
be Us Moral character ; but Aristode (in his Politics) 
justly remarks that this last is also requisite to be insist- 
ed on, in order to produce entire confidence ; for, says 
he, tboi^ a man cannot be suspected of wanting Good- 
will towards himself ^ yet many very able men act most 
absurdly, even in their own a&irs, for want of Moral 
virtue ; being either blinded or overcome by their Pas- 
sions, so as to sacrifice their own most important interests 
to thdr present gratification ; and much more, therefore, 
may they be expected to be thus seduced by personal 
temptations, in the advice they give to others. Pericles, 
accordingly, in the speech which has been already re- 
ferred to, is represented by Thucydides as insisting not 
only on his political ability and his patriotism, but also 
on his uiiimpeached btegrity, as a qualification absolute- 
ly necessary to entitle him to their confidence ; "for the 
man," says he, " who possesses every other requisite, but 
is overcome by the temptation of interest, vrill be ready 
to sell every thing for the gratification of his avarice." 

14 
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§4. 

Frooi what has been said of the speaker's recommeD* 
ctatiBcterof cl&tiOD of himself to the audience, and estab- 
opponent. li^meQt of his authority with them, sufficieot 
rules may readily be deduced for the analogous prcH 
cess, — the depreciation of an opp(»ient. Both of these, 
and especially the latter, under the offensive tide of 
personality^ are by many indiscriminatdy decried as 
unfair Rhetorical artifices ; aad doubdess they are, in 
the majority of cases, sophistically employed ; and by 
none more effectually than by those who are perpetual!/ 
declaiming agmnst such Fallacies ; the unthinking hear- 
ers not being prepared to expect any firom those who 
represent themselves as holding them in such abhorrence. 
But surely it is not in itself an unfair topic of ' argument, 
m cases not admitting of decisive and unquestionable 
proof, to urge that the one party deserves the hearers' 
confidence, or that the other is jusdy an object of their 
distrust. ^' If the measure is a good one," it has been 
said, ''will it become bad because it is supported bja 
bad man? if it is bad, will it become good, because sup- 
ported by a good man? If the measure be really inexpe- 
dient, why not at once shew that it is so? Your produc- 
ing these irrelevant and inconclusive arguments, in lieu 
of direct ones, though not sufficient to prove that the 
measure you thus oppose is a good one, contributes to 
prove that you yourself regard it as a good one." Now 
to uke thus for granted, that in every case, decisive 
arguments to prove a measure bad or good, independent 
of all consideration of the character of its advocates, 
could be found, and coidd be made clear to the persoM 
addressed^ is a manifest petitio principii. There is oo 
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doubt that the generally of men are too much disppsed 
to consider more, who proposes a measure, than what it 
is that is proposed ; and probably would continue to do 
so, even under a system of annual Parliaments and 
universal sufirage ; and if a warning be given against an 
excessive tendency to this way of judging, it is reason- 
able, and may be useful ; nor should any one escape 
censure who confines himself to these topics, or dwells 
principally on them, in cases where " direct " arguments 
are to be expected ; but they are not to be condemned 
in toto as "irrelevant and inconclusive," because they 
are only probable, and not m themselves decisive ; it is 
only in matters of strict science, and that too, in arguing 
to scientific men,* that the character of- the advisers (as 
well as all otlier probable Arguments) should be wholly 
put out of the question. 

And it is remarkable that the necessity of allowmg 
some weight to this consideration, in political matters, 
increases in proportion as any country enjoys a free 
government. If all the power be in the hands of a few 
of the higher orders, who have die opportunity at least 
of obtaining education, it is conceivable^ whether proba 
ble or not, that they may be brought to try each pro- 
posed measure exclusively on its intrinsic merits,^ by 
abstract arguments ; but can any man, in his senses, 
really believe that the great mass of the people y or even 
any considerable portion of them, can ever possess so 
much political knowledge, patience in investigation, and 
sound liOgic, (to say nothing of candour,-) as to be able 

* Qu. Ib every one chargeable with weakness or absurdity who 
belie Yes that the earth moves round the Sun, on the authority of 
Astronomers, without having himself scientifically demonstrated it? 
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eod willing to judge, and to judge correctly, of e¥eiy 
proposed political meascHre, in the id[>stract, without any 
regard to their opinion of the perscms who propose it ? 
^d it is evident that in every case in which the hearers 
are not completely competent judges, they not only will, 
but must, take into c(»i8ideration the characters of those 
who propose, support, or dissuade any measure ; — the 
persons they are connected with, — the designs they may 
be supposed to entertain, &c.; though, imdoubtedly, an 
excessive and exclusive regard ^ to Persons rather than 
Arguments, is on» of the chief Fallacies against which 
men ought to be cautioned. 

But if the opposite mode of judging in every case 
were to be adbpted without limitation, it is plain that 
children could not be educated. Indeed, happily for the 
world, most of them, who were allowed to proceed on 
this plan, would in consequence perish in childhood. A 
pious Christian again has the same implicit reliance on 
his Grod, even where unable to judgp of the reasonable- 
ness of his commands and dispensations, as a dutifid and 
affectionate child has on a tender parent. Now though 
such a man is of course regarded by an Atheist as weak 
and absurd, it is surely on account of his beliefs not of 
his consequent conduct^ that he is so regarded. Even 
Atheists would in general admit that he is acting reason- 
ably, on the supposition that there is a God, who has 
revealed himself to man. 

§ 6. 

In no way, perhaps, are men, not bigoted to party, 
more likely to be misled by their favourable Authori^ 
or unfavourable judgment of their advisers, sS^iJSid 
than in what relates to the authority derived •*p*"^*"*«' 
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from Experience. Not that Experience ought not to be 
aDowed to have great weight ; but that men are apt 
not to consider with sufficient attention, what it is that 
constitutes Experience, in each point : so that frequently 
erne man shaB have credit for much Experience, in what 
relates to the matter in hand, and another, who, perhaps, 
possesses as much, or more, shall be underrated as want- 
ing it. The vulgar, of all ranks, need to be warned 
first, diat time alone does not constitute Experience ; so 
that many years may have passed over a man's head, 
without his even having had the same opportunities of 
acquiring it, as another, much younger : secondly, that the 
longest practice in conducting any business in one way, 
does not necessarily confer any Experience in conducting 
it in a different way ; e. g. an experienced Husbandman^ 
or Minister of State, in Persia, would be much at a loss 
in Europe : and if they had some things less to learn than 
an entire novice, on the other hand they would have 
much to uiileam : and, thirdly, that merely being con- 
versiant about a certain class of subjects^ does not confer 
Experience in a case where the Operations^ and the 
End proposed, are different. It is said that there was 
an Amsterdam merchant, who had dealt largely in corn 
all his life, who had never seen a field of wheat growing ; 
this man had doubtless acquired, by Experience, an 
accurate judgment of the qualities of each description of 
corn, — of the best methods of storing it, — of the arts 
of buying and selling it at proper times, &c.; but he 
would have been greatly at a loss in its cultivation ; 
though he had been, in a certain way, long conversant 
about com. Nearly similar is the Experience of a prac- 
tised Lawyer, fsupposing him to be nothing more,) in a 

14* 
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case of Legislation; because he has been long corner'^ 
sant about Law^ the unreflecting attribute great we^ht 
to his judgment ; whereas his constant habits of fixing 
his thoughts on what the law t^, and withdrawing it from 
tlie irrelevant question of what the law ought to be ;— 
his careful observance of a multitude of rules, (which 
afford the more scope for the display of his skill, in pro- 
portion as they are arbitrary, unreasonable, and unac 
coimtable,) with a studied indifference as to that which 
is foreign from his business, the convenience or inconvenr 
ience of those Rules, — may be expected to operate un- 
favourably on his judgment in questions of Legislation : 
and are likely to counterbalance the advantages of his 
superior knowledge, even in such points as do bear on 
the question. 

In matters connected with Political-economy, the eaye- 
rience o! practical men is often appealed to in opposition 
to those who are called Theorists ; even though the 
latter perhaps are deducing conclusions from a wide 
induction of facts, while the experience of the others will 
often be found only to amount to their having been long 
conversant with the details of office, and having all that 
time gone on in a certain beaten track, from which they 
never tried, or witnessed, or even imagined, a deviauon. 

So also the authority derived from experience of a 
practical Miner, i. e. one who has wrought all his life in 
one mine, will sometimes delude a speculator into a vain 
search for metal or coal, against the opinion perhaps of 
Theorists^ i. e. persons of extensive geological observa- 
tion. 

The consideration then of the character of the speak 
er, and of his opponent, being of so much importance, 
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both as a legitimate source of Persuasion, in many instan- 
ces, and also as a topic of Fallacies, it is evidently incum- 
bent on the orator to be well versed in this branch of the 
art, with a view both to the justifiable advancement of 
his own causey and to the detection and exposure of 
unfair artifice in an opponent. It is neidier possiMe, nor 
can it in justice be expected, that this mode of persua- 
sion ^ould be totally renounced and exploded, great as 
are the abuses to which it is liable : but the speaker is 
bound, in conscience, to abstain from those abuses him- 
self ; and, in prudence, to be on his guard agamst them 
in others. 

To enumerate the various kinds of impressions, favow- 
able and unfavourable^ that hearers or readers may enter- 
tain concerning any one, would be tedious and superflu- 
ous. But it may be worth observing, that a charge of 
inconsistency J as it is one of the most dispars^ing, is also 
one that is perhaps the most frequently urged with effect, 
on insufficient grounds. Strictly speaking, inconsistency 
(such at least as a wise and good man is exempt firom) 
is the maintaining- af the same time two contradictory 
propositions; whether expressed in langus^e, or implied 
in sentiments or conduct. As, e. g. if an author, in an 
argumentative work, while he represents every syllogism 
as futile and fallacious reascming, admits that all reason- 
ing may be exhibited in die form of syllogisms ; or, if 
the same person censures and abhors oppression, yet 
practises it towards others ; or if he prescribes two medi** 
cines which neutralize each other's efiects, &c. 

But a man is often censured as inconsistent, if he 
changes his plans or his opinions on any point. And 
certainly if he does this often, and lightly, that is good 
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ground for vdthholding confidence -from him. Fut it 
i^ould be raore precise to characterise him as fickle and 
unsteady, than as inconsistent ; because this^ use of the 
term tends to confound one fault with another ; viz. with 
holding*two incompatible opinions at once. 

But moreover a man is often charged with inconsist- 
ency for approving some parts of a book, — system, — 
character, &c. and disapproving others; — for being now 
an advocate for peace, and now for war ; — in short, for 
accommodating his judgment or his conduct to die cir- 
cumstances before him, as the mariner sets his sails to 
the wind. In this case there is not even any change of 
mind implied ; yet for &is a man is often taxed with 
inconsistency ; though in many instances there would 
even be an inconsistency in die opposite procedure; 
e. g. in not shifting the saris, when the wind changes. 

In the other case indeed, — when a man does change 
his mind, — he implies some error, either first or last. 
But some errors every man is liable to, who is not infal- 
lible. He therefor^ who prides himself on his consisten- 
cy, on the ground of resolvmg never to change hi» plans 
OT opinicMis, does virtually (unless he means to proclaim 
hims^ eiflier too dull to detect his mistakes, or too obsti- 
nate to own them) lay claim to infdlibility. And if at 
ihe same time he ridicules (as is often done) the absur- 
dity of a claim to infallibility, he is guilty of a gross 
inconsistency in the proper and primary sense of the 
word. But it is much easier to boast of consistency 
than to preserve it. For, as, in the dark, adverse troops 
inay take post near each other, without mutual recogni 
tion, and consequently without contest, but as soon as 
dayfight comes, the weaker give place to the stronger ; 
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SO, in a misty and darkened mmd, the most incompatible 
opinions may exist together, without any perception of 
their discrepancy ; till the understanding becomes suffi- 
ciently enlightened to enable the man to reject the less 
reasonable opmions, and retain the opposites. 

It may be added., that it is a very fair ground for dis- 
paraging any one's judgment, if he maintains any doc- 
trine or system, avowedly for the sake of consistency* 
That must always be a bad reason. If the system, &c« 
is right J you should pursue it because it is right, and not 
because you have pursued it hitherto ; if it is wrong, 
your having once committed a fault is a poor reason to 
give for persisting in it. 

It only remains to observe, on this head, that (as Aris- 
totle teaches) thejplace for the disparagement of an oppo- 
nent is, for the first speaker, near the close of his dis- 
course, to weaken the force of what may be said in reply: 
and, for the opponent, near the openmg, to lessen the 
influence of what has been already said. 

§6. 

Either a personal prejudice, such as has been just 
m^itioned, or some other passion unfavourable unfhvoura- 
to the speaker's object, may already exist in the tobe^iayoS 
minds of the hearers, which it must be his 
business to allay. 

It is obvious that this will the most effectually be 
done, not by endeavouring to produce a state of perfect 
cakmiess and apathy, but by excitmg some contrary 
emotion. And here it is to be observed that some pas^ 
sions may be. Rhetorically speaking, opposite to each 
other, diough in strictness they are not so ; viz. whenev 
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er they are incompatible with each other: e. g. the oppo- 
site, strictly speaking, to Anger, would be a feeling of 
Good-will and approbation towards the person in ques- 
tion ; but it is not by the excitement of this, alone, tiiat 
Anger may be allayed ; for Pear is, practically, contraiy 
,to it also ; as is remarked by Aristode ; who philosophi- 
cally accounts for this, on the principle that Anger, imply- 
iug a desire to inflict punishment^ must imply also a 
supposition that it is possible to do so ; and accordingly 
men do not, he says, feel Anger towards one who is so 
much superior as to be manifestly out of their reach ; 
and the object of their Anger ceases to be so, as soon as 
he becomes an object of Apprehension. Of course the 
converse also of this holds good ; Anger, when it pre- 
vails, in like manner subduing Fear. Savage nations 
Accordingly, havmg no military discipline, are accustom- 
ed to work themselves up into a phrensy of rage by dieir 
war-songs and dances, in order to excite themselves to 
courage. * Compassion, likewise, may be counteracted 
either by Disapprobation, by Jealousy, by Fear, or by 
Disgust and Horror ; and Envy, either by Good-wll, of 
by Contempt. 

This is the more necessary to be attended to in order 
that tiie Orator may be on his guard against inadvertent- 
ly defeating his own object, by exciting feelings at vari- 
ance with those he is endeavouring to produce, though 
not stricdy contrary to them. Aristotie accordingly 
notices, with this view, the difierence between the 
"Pitiable," (i8W*i^6v,) and tiie "Horrible or Shocking," 
[dstvbv,) which, as he observes, excite different feelingS) 

. ;; — ■ — .— • 

* See Arist. Rhet. h. ii. in his Treatises on ' 0^/i) and tj^og. 
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destructiye of each otlier ; so that tiie Orator must be 
warned, if the former is bis object, to keep clear of any 
thing that may excite the latter. 

It will often happen that it will be easier to give a 
new direction to tlie unfavourable passion, than to sub- 
due it ; e. g. to turn the indigpation or the laughter of 
the hearers against a different object. Indeed, whenever 
the case will admit of this, it will generally prove the 
more successful expedient, because it does not imply the 
accomplishment of so great a cnange m the minds of the 
hearers. 



FART 111 

OF STYLE 
CHAP. I. 

Of Penpieuity. 

§1. 

Though tbe consideration of Style has been laid down 
as holding a pkce in a Treatise of Rhetoric, 
te^traatod^f it would be neither necessary nor pertinent, 
**"* ^' to ^iter fully into a general discussion of the 
subject ; which would evidently embrace much that by 
no means peculiarly belongs to our present enquiry. It 
is requisite for an Orator, e. g. to observe the rules of 
Grammar ; but the same may be said of the Poet, and 
the Historian, &c. nor is there any peculiar kind of 
grammatical propriety belonging to Persuasive or Argu- 
mentative compositions ; so that it would be a departure 
from our subject to treat at large, imder the head of 
Rhetoric, of such rules as equally concern every other 
of the purposes for whidb Language is employed. 

Conformably to this view I shall, under the present 
head, notice but slightly such principles of composition 
as do not exclusively or peculiarly belong to the [nresent 
subject ; confining, my attention chiefly to such obser- 
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vatioBS OQ Style as have aq especial, refereaoe to Aiga- 
mentative and Persuasive works. 



§ 2. 

It is siifficifently evident (though the maxim is often 
practically disregarded) that the first requisite 
of Style not only in Rnetorical, but in all com- a^reiative' 
positions,* is Perspicuity; since, as Aristotie 
observes, language which is not intelligible, or not clear- 
ly and readily intelligible, fails, in the same proportion, 
of the purpose for which language is employed. And 
It is equally self-evident (though thii^ truth is still more 
frequendy overlooked) that Perspicuity is a relative 
quality, and consequentiy cannot properly be predicated 
of any work, without a tacit reference to the class of 
readers or hearers for whom it is designed. Nor is it 
enough that the Style be such as they are capable of 
understanding, if they bestow their utmost attention : 
the degree and the kind of attention, which they have 
been aceustamed, or are likely to bestow, will be among 
the circumstances that are to be taken into the account, 
and provided for. I say the fctnd, as well as the degree, 
of attention, because some hearers and readers will be 
found slow of apprehension indeed, but capable of tak- 
ing in what is very copiously and gradually explained 
to them ; whale others, on the contrary, who are much 
quicker at catching the sense of what is expressed in a 
short compass, are incapable of long attention, and are 

* In FoeUjr, perapicmty is indeed by no va^nn unimportant ; but 
the mo0t perfect degree of it is by no means so eesential as in Proae* 
works. See Part iii. ch. ili. § H. 

15 
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not only wearied, but absolutely bewOdered, by a diffiise 
Style. 

When a numerous and very mixed audience is to be 
addressoJ, much skili will be required in adapting the 
Style, (both in this^ and b other respects,) and indeed 
(he Arpmients also, and the whole structure of the dis- 
course, to the various minds which It is designed to im* 
press ; nor can the utmost art and diligence prove, after 
all, more than partially successful in such a case ; es- 
pecially when the diversities are so many and so great, 
as exist in the congregations to which most Sermons 
are addressed, and in the readers for whom popular 
works of an argumentative, instructive, and hortatory 
character are intended. It is possible, however, to ap- 
proach indefinitely to an object which cannot be com- 
pletely attmned ; and to adopt such a Style, and likewise 
such a mode of Reasoping, as shall be level tO'&e com- 
prehension of the greater part, at least, even of a pro- 
miscuous audience, without being distasteful to any. 

It is obvious, and has often been remarked, that ex- 
treme conciseness is ill suited to hearers or readers, 
whose intellectual powers and cultivation are but small : 
the usual expedient, however, of employing a prolix 
Bivttty and Style by way of accommodation to such minds, 
proiixhy. jg ggidom successful : most of those who could 
have comprehended the meaning,' if more briefly ex*- 
pressed, and many of those who could not do so, are 
likely to be. bewildered by tedious expansion ; and being 
unable to maintain a steady attention to what is said, 
they forget part of what they have heard before the 
whole is completed. Add to which, that the feebleness 
produced by excessive dilution, (if such an expression 
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may be allowed^) will occasion the attention to langvisb ; 
and. what is imperfectly attended to, however clear in 
itself, will usually be but imperfectly understood. Let 
not an author, therefore, satisfy himself by finding 
that he has expressed his meaning so that, if at- 
tended to, he cannot fail to be understood; he must 
consider also (as was before remarked) what attention 
is likely to be paid to it. If on the one hand much 
matter is expressed in very few. words, to an unreflect- 
ing audience, or if, on the other hand, there is a weari- 
some prolixity, the requisite attention may very probably 
not be bestowed.* 

The best general rule for avoidmg the disadvantages 
both of conciseness and of prolixity, is to era- 
ploy Rtpetvtxon ; to repeat, that is, the same 
sentiment and argument in many different forms of ex 
pression ; each, in itself brief, but all, together, affording 
such an expansion of the sense to be conveyed, and so 
detaining the mmd upon it, as the case may require. 

"* It is remarked by Anatomists, that the nutritive quality is not 
the only reqtiisite in food ; — that a certain degree of distention of 
the (rtoniach is required, to enable it to act with its full powers }— ^ 
and that it is for this reason hay dnd straw must be given to horses, 
aa well as corn, in order to supply the necessary bulk. Something 
analogous to this takes place with respect to the generality of minds , 
which are incapable of thoroughly digesting and assimilating what 
is presented to them, however clearly, in a yery small compass. 
Many a one is capableaof deriving that instruction from a moderate 
sized volume, which he could not receive from a very small pam- 
phlet, even more perspicuously written, and contuning every thing 
that is to the purpose. It is necessary that the attention should be 
detained' for a certain time on the subject: and persons of unphilo- 
sophical mind, though they can attend to what they read or hear, are 
vnapt to dwell upon it in the way of subsequent meditation. 



X 
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Cicefo among the ancients, and Buri^e among the 
modern writers, afford, perhaps, the most abundant prac- 
dcd exemplifications . of this nde. The latter some* 
times shews a deficiency m correct taste, and lies open 
to Horace's censure of an author, " Qtit variare cv)nf 
rem pr^digiaKter unam :" but it must be admitted that 
he seldom fails to make himself thoroughly understood, 
and does not often weary the attention, even when he 
offends the taste, of his readers. 

Care must of course be talcen that the repetition may 
not be too glarmgly apparent ; tiie variation must not 
consist m the mere use of other, synonymous, words; but 
vibsLi has been expressed in appropriate terms may be 
repeated in metaphorical ; the gptecedent and conse 
quent of an argument, or the parts of an antithesis, may 
be transposed ; or several different points that h&ve been 
enumerated, presented in a varied order, &c. 

It is not necessary to dwell on that obvious rule laid 
wonif de- dowQ by Aristotic, to avoid uncommon, and, as 

rived fV-oin , , , . 

Saxon they are vulgarly called, hard words, i. e. those 

bettvrander- • , 

■toodbythe which are such to the persons addressed; 
«•• but it may be wortii remarking, that to those 

who wish to be understood by the lower orders, one o( 
the best principles of selection is to prefer terms of 
Saaon or^in, which will generally be more familiar to 
them, than those derived from the Latin, (either directty, 
or through the medium of the FrenA,) even when the 
latter are more in use among persons of education.* 

" * A remarkable instance of this is, that while the children of the 
higher classes always call their parents " Papa!" and " Mamma ! * 
the children of the peamintr^ usually call them by the titles of << Fa 
ther ! " and " Mother ! " 
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Our language being (with very trifling exceptions) made 
up of these elements, it is v«y easy for any one, though 
unacquainted with Saxon, to observe tliis precept, if he 
has but a knowledge of French or of Latin ; and there is 
a remarkaUe scope for such a choice as I am speaking 
of, from the multitude of synonymes derived, respec- 
tively, from tliose two sources. The compilers of our 
Laturgy being anxious to reach the understandmgs of 
all classes, at a time when our language was in a less 
settled state than at present, availed themselves of 
this circumstance in employing many s}monymous, or 
nearly synonymous, expressions, most of which are 
of the description just alluded to. Take, as an in- 
stance, the Exhortation : " acknowledge " and " con- 
fess ; " " dissemble " and *' cloke ; " " humbie " and 
" lowly ; " " goodness " and " mercy ; " «' assemble " 
and "meet together." And here it jmay be observed, 
that, as in this last instance, a word of French origin will 
very often not have a single word of Saxon derivation 
corresponding to it, but may find an exact equivalent 
m a phrase of two or more words : e. g. " constitute, " 
" go to ipake up ; " " arrange," " put in order ; " " sub- 
stitute," "put in the stead," &c. &c. * 

* It is worthy of notice, that a Style composed chiefly of the words 
of French origin, while it is less intelligible to the lowest classes, 
is characteristic of those who in cultivation of taste are below the 
highest. As in dress, furniture, deportment, &c. so also in language, 
the dread of vulgarity constantly besetting those who are half con- 
scious that Ihey are in danger of it, drives them into the extreme ot 
affected finery. So that the precept, which has been given with a 
view to perspicuity, may, to a certain degree, be observed with an 
advantage in point of elegance also. 

16» 
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In adapting the Style to the comprehension of the 
Perspicuity illiterate,* a caution is to be observed against 
?fate!J^'th the ambiguity of the word " Plain ; ** wliich 
ornamefit. jg opposed sometimcs to Obscwity, and some- 
times to Ornament; the vulgar require a perspicuous, 
but by no means a dry and unadorned Style ; on tbe 
contrary, they have a taste rather for die over-fl<nid, 
tawdry, and bombastic : nor are the ornaments of style 
by any means necessarily mconsistent with perspicuity ; 
Metaphor, which is among die principal of them, is in- 
deed, in many cases, the clearest mode of expression 
that can be adopted ; it being usually much easier for 
uncultivated minds to comprehend a similitude or anal- 
ogy, than an abstract term. And hence the language 
of savages, as has often heea remarked, is highly met- 
aphorical ; and such appears to have been the case 
with all languages in their earlier, and consequently 
ruder and more savage state ; all terms relating to the 
mind and its operations, being, as appears from tbe ety- 
mology of most of them, originally metaphorical, thou^ 
by long use they have ceased to be so : e. g. the words 
"ponder," "deliberate,*' "reflect^" and nmnj other 
such, are evidently drawn by. analogy from external sen- 
sible bodily actions. 

^. § 3. 

In respect to the Construction of sentences, it is an 
constoic obvious caution to abstain from such as are too 

tk»nof 

•eotences. long ; but it IS a mistake to suppose that the 

* See Elements of Logic, FallMiea, BocAiii. 4 5, p. 133. 
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obscurity of many long sentences depends on their length 
alone ; a well constructed sentence of veiy considerable 
length may be more readily understood, than a shorter 
one which is more awkwardly framed. If a sentence 
be so constructed that the meanihg of each part can be 
taken in as we proceed, (though it be evident that the 
sense is not brought to ariose,) its length wffl bj Kttle 
or no impediment to perspicuity ; but if the former pan 
of the sentence convey no distinct meaning till w6 arrive 
nearly at the end, (however plain it may then appear,) 
it will be, on the whole, deficient in perspicuity ; for it 
will need to be read ovef , or thought or«r, a second 
time, in order to be fiilly comprehended ; which is what 
few readers or hearers are willing to be burthened wkh. 
Take as an instance such a sentence as this: '*It is 
not without a degree of patient attention and persever- 
mg diligence, greater than the generality are willing to 
bestow, tliough not greater than the object deserves, that 
the habit can be acquiredBf examining and. judging of 
our own conduct with the same accuracy and impar- 
tiality as of that of another:" this labours under the 
defect I am speaking of ; which may be remedied by 
some such alteration as the following : '* the habit of 
examining our own conduct as accurately as drat of 
another, and judging of it with the same impai'tiality, 
cannot be acquired without a degree of patient attention 
and persevering diligence, not greater indeed than the 
object deserves, but greater than the generality are 
willing to bestow." The two sentences are nearly the 
same in lengthy .and in the words employed; but the 
alteration of the fflrrangement aUowB the latter to be un- 



^ 
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derstood, clause by clause, as it proceeds. "* Tke caution 
just given is the more necessary to be insisted on, be- 
cause an author is apt to be misled by reading over a 
sentence to himself, and being satisfied on finding it 
perfecdy intelligible ; forgetting that he himself has the 
advantage, which a hearer has not, of knowing at the 
beginning of the sentence what is coming in the close. 

Uiiiversally, mdeed, an unpractised wrilei* is liable K> 
Clear idms be misled by his own knowledge of Iiis own 
ply <^«u^ meaning, mto supposing tliose expressions 
pression. clearly intelligible, which are so to himself; 
but which may not be so to the reader, whose thoughts 
are not in the same train. And hence it is that some 
do not write, or speak with so much perspicuity on a 
subject which has long been very familiar to them, as 
on one, which Uiey understand indeed, but with .which 
th3y are less intimately acquainted, and in which their 
knowledge has been more recently acquired. In the 
former case it is a matter^^ some difficulty to keep in 
mind the necessity of .carefully and copiously exjilain- 
ing principles which by long habit have come to as- 
sume in our minds the appearance of self-evident truths. 
Solaris Blau^'s notion from being correct, that obscu- 

* Care must be taken however, in applying this precept, not to 
let the beginning of a sentence so forestall what follows ajs to render 
it apparently leeble and impertinent : e. g. '^ Solomon, one of the 

most celebrated of men for wisdom and for prosperity/' 

'< why who needs " (the hearer will be apt to say to himself) " to be 
told that ? ** and yet it may be important to the purpose in hand to 
fix the attention on these circumstances : let tlie description come 
^ore the name, and the sentence, while it remains equally perspio- 
ttOQs, will be free from the fault complained- of. 
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rity of Style necessHBrily springs from indistiiictBe$s of 
CtHiception. 

§4- 
The foregoing rules have all, it is evident, proceeded 

on the supposition that it is the writer's intention to be 
understood ; and this cannot but be the case in ev^rjr 
legitimate exercise of the Rhet(Mrical art : smd general- 
ly speaking, even where the design is Sophistical. For, 
as Dr. Carapbefl has justly remarked, the Sophist may 
employ for his purpose what are in themselves real and 
valid arguments ; since probabilities may lie on oppo- 
site sides, though truth can be but on one ; his falla- 
eious artifice consisting only in keeping out of sight the 
stronger probabilities which may be urged agmhst hsm, 
and in attributing an undue weight to those which he 
has to allege. Or again he may, either directly or in- 
directly, assume as self-evident a premiss which there is 
no suflScient ground for admitting ; or he may draw off 
the attention of the hearers to the proof of some irrel- 
evant point, &c. according to the various modes de- 
scribed in the Treatise on Fajllacibs ; but in all tbk 
there is no call for any departure from perspicuity of 
Style, properly so caljed ; not even when he avails him- 
self of an ambiguous term. "For though," as Dr. 
Campbell says, " a Sophism can be mistaken for an Ar- 
gument only where it is not rightly understood," it 
s the aim of him who employs it, rather that the mat- 
ter should be misunderstood^ than not ynde^tood ; — 
that his language should be deceitful, rather than obscure 
or uninteSieible. The hearer mu^t not indeed form a 
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uni^ecty but he must form some, -and if possible, « 
distinct, ^tliough erroneous idea of the arguments em* 
ployed, in order to.be misled by them. The obscurity 
m short, if it is to be so called, must not be obscurity of 
StyU ; it ijaust be, not like a mist which dims the ap- 
pearance of objects, but like a coloured glgss which dis^ 
guises them. ^ 

There are, however, certain spurious kinds, as diey 
g ^^^ may be called, of writing or speaking,-(distinct 
oratoiy. fjom what is stricdy termed Sophistry,) in 
which obscurity* of Style may be apposite. The Ob- 
ject which has all along been supposed, is that of con- 
vincing or persuading ; but there are some kinds of Ora- 
tory, if they are to be so named, in which some different 
End is proposed. 

One of these Ends is, (when the cause is such that 
it cannot be sufficiently supported even by 

Appearing . -ri ii • \ . ^ 

to urge specious t all&cies,) to appear to say some- 
thing, when there is in fact nothing to be 
said: so as at least to avoid tlie ignominy of being si- 
lenced* To this end, the more confused and unintel- 
ligible the language, the better, provided it carry with 
it the appearance of profound wisdom, and of being 
something to 4he purpose. 

**Now though nothing (says Dr. Campbell) would 
seem to be easier than this kind of Style, where an 
Author falls into it* naturally ;• that is, when he deceives 
himself as well as his reader, nothing is -more difficult 
when attempted of design. It is beside requisite, if this 
manner must be contmued for any time, that it be art- 
fully blended with some glimpses of meaoing ; else, to 
persons of discernment, the charm will at length be di»- 
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sohred, and the nodungness of what has been spoken 
will be detected ; pay even the attention of the unsia- 
pecting multitude, when not relieved by any thing that 
is level to their con^prehension, will infallibly flag. The 
Invocation in the Dunciad admirably suits the Orator 
who is unhappily reduced to the necessity of taking shel 
ter in the unmtelligible : 

Of darkness visible so much he lert, 

As half to shew, half veil the deep intent.' 

Chap. riii. see. 1. p. 119. 

This artffice is distii^ished from Sophistry, proper^ 
ly so called, (with which Dr« Campbell seems to con* 
found it,) by the circumstance that its tendency is not, 
as in Sophistry, to convince, but to have the appear- 
ance of arguing, when in facrnothmg is urged; for in order 
for men to be convinced, on however insufficient grounds, 
they must (as was remarked above) understand sotM^ 
thing from what is said, though, if it be fallacious, they 
must not understand it rightly ; but if this cannot be 
accomplished, the Sophist's next resort is the unintel- 
ligible ; which indeed is very often intermixed with the 
Sophistical, when the latter is of itself too scanty'or too 
weak. Nor doe^ the adoption of this Style serve mere- 
ly to save his credit as an Orator or Author ; it frequentr 
ly does ttiore : ignorant and unreflecting persons, though 
they cannot be, strictly speaking, convinced, by what 
they do not understand, yet wiU very often suppose, 
each, that the rest understand it ; and each is ashamed 
to acknowledge, even to himself, his own darkness and 
perplexity ; so that if the speaker with a confident air 
announces his conclusion as established, they will often. 
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according ttx the, maxim ^^rnnne igmotwn pro mir^ea^* 
take for pamed that be has adYanced valid argnmentB, 
and will be loth to seem behmd-hand in Qomprehending 
ttioro. It usually requires that a man should hare 
some confidence in his own understanding, to venture 
to say, ^'what 4ias been spoken is unintell^ble to 
me. 

Another purpose sometimes answered by a discourse 
of this kmd is, that it serves to fumiA an excuse, flimsy 
indeed, but not uafrequently sufficient, for men to vote 
or act according to thdr own inclinations ; which they 
would perhaps have been asbamed to do, if strong argu- 
ments bad been urged on the oth^ side, and had re- 
mained canfestedly unanswered ; but they satis^ them- 
sdves, if somethii^ has been said in &vour of the cotsse 
tb^ wish to ddopC ; though that something be only fiur- 
sounding sentences that convey no distinct meaning. 
They are content that an answer' has been made, 
without troubling themselves to c<»sider vrbai it is. 



§ 5. 
Anothei' end, which in speaking is sometunes pro- 
oecttfiyiiig posed, and which is, if possible, still more 
*^^^' remote from the legitimate province of Rhet- 

oric, is to occupy time. When an unjEavourable de* 
cision^ is apprehended, and the protraction of the de- 
bate may afford time for fresh voters to be summoned, 
09: may lead to an adjournment, which will afford scope 
for some other manoeuvre ; — when there is a chance 
of so wearying out the attention of the bearers, that they 
will listen with languor and impatience to what shall be 
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urged on the other side, — liben an advocate is called 
upctt lo j^lead a cause in the absence of those whose 
Ojp^os it is of the utmost knportance to influence, and 
wishes lo reserve idl his Arguments tiB tfae3r arrive, but 
lill daen, nuist ^psffently proceed in his {deacfing ; in 
thee, mi tnanr »bna« ta-es, which it is needless to par- 
ticutarke, it is a vakiaUe talent to be able to pour forth 
with fluenej' an udsifiited quantity of well-sounding lan- 
guage which has little or no meaning ;— which shall not 
strike die hearers as unmtelligible or nonsensical, diough 
it €onrey to dieir minds no distinct idea. 

Pon^iiointy of Style, — real, not apparmit, perspicu- 
ity, — 'is in tUs caie never necessary, and sometimes, 
sHidiQusly avoided. If any distinct meaning were con- 
veyed, and that which was said were irrelevant, it would 
be percrived to be so, smd would produce impatience in 
the hearers, or afford an advantage to the opponents ; 
if, on the oih^ hand, ttie speech were relevant, and there 
were no arguments of any force to be urged, except such 
as ^tfaer had beien akeady dwelt on, or w^e required 
to be res^ved (as in the case last alluded to) for a fuller 
audienoe, tfae spieaker would not further his can^ by 
bringing them forward. So that the usual resource on 
these occasions, of susefa orators as thoroughly understand 
the tridcs ef their art, and do not disdain to employ them, 
is to amuse their audience with specious emptiness.* 

■ I ■ ■ i _ _ -» II I ■ . I ■ I .. ■ ■ II ^ H .1 I ^ I li < I .1 «i ■ I I I. 

* It is most unfortunate, Uiat in Sermons there should be so much 
temptatiogt to fall iaio tibe first two (to say nothhig of the third) of 
Iheae iunds of spmou* oratory : when it is aj^HfifUed that a Sienmon 
shaU be preached, and custom reqtdreB that it shall be of 4 certahi 
length, there cannot |)ut be more ^angejc that the preacher should chief- 
ly consider himself as bound to say someUdngy and to 0€cupy tie iknt 

16 
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§6- 
Aaodier kind of spurious Oratovy, waA the hsi that 

Dtepimy of ^^ ^ noticed, is du^ w&cfa has fop its object 
aioqueoGii. i^ g^iQ ^ hearer's admiration of the Elo- 
quence displayed. This, indeed, constitutes one -of 
the three kinds of Oraloij enumerated by Aristotle,* 
and is regularly treated of by him, along widi die Delib- 
erate and Judicial branches ; thou^ it hardly chsersres 
the place he has bestowed on it. 

When this is the end pursued, p^ispicuity is not 
indeed to be avoided, but it majr often without detriment 
be disr^arded.f Men frequendy admire as eloquent, and 
sometimes a$)mire the most, what they do not at all, or 
do not fully, comprehend, if elevated and high sounding 
words be arranged in graceful and sonorous periods. 
Those of uncultivated minds especially, are apt to think 
meanly of any thing that \s brought down perfectly to 
the low level of their capacity; though to do this with 
respect to valuable Truths which are not trite, is one of 
the most admirable feats of genius. They admire the 
profundity of one who is mystical and obscure ; mistak- 
ing the muddiness of the water for depth ; and magnify- 
ing in their imaginations what is viewed through'a fog ; 
and they conclude that brilliant language must represent 

prescribed, without keeping in mind the object of leaving his hearen 
wiser or hotter, than if he were to preach solely in consequence of his 
haying sneh a specific object to accomplish. See note, part ifi. chap 
iu. $2. 

* For hesays, that ineMh of tha twe otiitor kinds, th& hearer h a 
"judge ;" in the fim of the << ezpadient/' in the other, of the " just ; ** 
bat in the third kind he'is only Oettf^g, literally, a Spectator ; and is a 
judge merely (t^$ dwdfigfug) of the ability of the Orator. 

f See Appendix [O.] 
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goiae brilliiGDt ideas, without tioubliog thonsdires to m* 
quire what those ideas are. 

Many an enthasiastic admirer of a fine ^^ discourse/^ or 
a pioee of ^^fine writing," wouldfbe found on examination 
to retain only a few sonorous, but empty plirases ; and 
not only to have no notion- of the general drift of the 
Argument, but not eren to hare ever considered whether 
the Author had miy such drift or not. 

It is not meant to be insinuated that in every such 
case the cfMxipositicffii is in itself unmeaning, or that the 
Author had no other object thad the credit of Eloquence; 
be may have had a higher End in view ; and he may 
have expressed himself very clearly to some hearers, 
thoi^ not to all : but it is most important to be fully 
awune of tbe fact, that it is possible to obtaia tlie highest 
applause from those who not only receive no edification 
bom what they hear, but absolutely do not understand 
it So far is popularity from being a safe criterion of the 
use&lnessof a preacher. 



CHAP. IL 

Of Energy. 

§ 1. 

TTie next quality of Style to be noticed is what may 
by called Energy ; the tetm bemg used in a wider sense 
than the *Evii^yeha of Aristotle, and nearly corresponduig 
with what Dr. Campbell calls Vivacity ; so as to com- 
prehend every thing that may conduce to stimulate 



L.. 
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UttenticMij — to ixB{im» ^rcmgly on the mmd Ae Arga- 
ments adduced, — to excite tfae Imagmaiion, iiiid to 
aR>use the Feeliijgjs. 

This lEtQergy then, -or Vivacitjr of Style, most depend 
(as is likewise die case in respect of ParapiciBly) on 
three things ; 1st, the Choice of words, 3d, their JVWm- 
ber, and 3d, their Arrangement. 

With respect to tfae Choice of w«rds, it wiM be roost 
Choice cif Convenient to consider them luider those ti¥0 
iTTtowto^ classes which Aristode basr described inder die 
energy. ^^^^ ^^ K^^ and Sid^Qf foT wfaich OHr laDgin^ 

does not afford precisely 'corresponding names : ^^ Prop- 
er," '^ Appropriate," or '' Ordinary," terms will the most 
nearly designate the former ; die latter class innln&iB aU 
others ; — all that are in any way removed from comaMNi 
use; — whether uncommon terms, ot ordimry tttans^ 
either transferred to a different j^eaniog from dnt wincli. 
strictly belongs to them, or employed in ar di&eent maa«- 
ner from that of common discourse. AU the Tropes ami 
Figures, enumerated by Grammatical and Rhetorical 
Writers, will of course fall under this h^ad. 

With respect then to " Proper " terms., the principal 
rule for guiding our Choice with a view to Ener- 

Caution . ^ - • >, j v« t i 

against gen- gy, IS to prefer, ever, those words which are the 

least abstract and generaL Individuals alone 

having a real existence,^ the terms denoting them (call- 

* Thence called by Aristotle, ( Categ. sec. ^.) *' prixnary ^uMan- 
ees/' (ngmai' o^lat,) Genus and Species, being denominated '' see- 
ondiary/* as not properly denoting a ^'really-eidsUng thing/* {r^s Tf,) 
bat rather an attiibnte* He baa, mdeed, been oomidered as ^tab 
great advocate of the opposite doctrine ; t. s. the system 9f '' Besl 
ism ;" which was certainly embraced ky many of bis professed loL 
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ed l^ Logiciaiis " Smgukr tenors ") will of coarse make 
tbe most vivid impression on the mind, and exercise most 
the power of Conception ; and tlie less remote any term 
is froi^ these, i. e. the more specific^ the itiore Energy 
it will possess, in comparison of such as are more gene- 
ral* The impression produced on the mind hy a Singular 
term, may be conqiared to the distinct view taken in by 
the eye, of any object (suppose some particular man) 
near at hand^ in a clear light, which eaables us to distin- 
guish tlie features of the inditfidual; in a fainter light, or 
rather further off, we merely perceive that the object is a 
man ; this corresponds with- the idea conveyed by tlid 
name of the Species ; yet further off, or in a still feebler 
light, we can distinguish merely some living object; and 
at length, merefy some object ; these views correspond- 
ing respectively with the terms denoting the genera, less 
or more remote : and as each of these views conveys, as 
far as it goes, an equally correct impression to the mind, 
(for we are equally certain tliat the object at a distance is 
Bomething^ as that the one close to us is such and such 
an individual,) though each, successively, is less vivid ; 
so, m language, a General Jerm may be as clearly under- 
stood^ as a Specific, or a Singular term, but will convey 
a much less forcibk impression to tbe hearer's mind. 

'* The more Greneral the terms are," (as Dr. Campbell 

■ ■ ■ 

lowers; but lA own language is sufficiently explicit. Harm ^ •Mm 
^Mtu riii Ti rtifMiinsf* *£«r} fiiv tSv rm *^J»rm •hvmv &utf*pfCnriimS$mi 
' JiXn^it Wrttf Srt r«)i ti ^fifuutu * Art/iav, yk^, »«) tv ot^tfftSf to %nXovfi%*n 
l^m, *£«*} Hi tZi )tf;rffAry ouvtSf ^AINETAI/tlv ifActvs rf ^x^f^"^* '*'"' 
w^ny^iMf tS^ Ti inif/MUuff Ztm %t*if, M^vTof fi ^«»» • OT MHN FB 
A AHdE2 ' HXXk fuiXkt9 9rMi» ts nnfuum ' »\ r. X. Aristotle, CaUg. 
■eo. 9. See Logio, Dinertation, e. v. 

16* 
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justly remarks,) ^^the pieiure is the fainter; the more 
Special they are, the brighter. The same seiitimoit 
may be expressed with equal justness, and even eqtial 
perspicui^, in the former way, as in the lirtter ; but as 
the colouring wiU in that case be more languid, it cannot 
give equal pleasure to the fancy, and by eonsequence wi9 
not contribute so much either to fix the attention, or to 
impress the memory." 

It mig^it be supposed at first sight, that an Author has 
little or no choice on this point, but mu^ employ either 
more or less general terms according fjo the objects he is 
speaking of. There is, however, in almost every case, 
great room for such a choice as we are speaking of; for 

• 

in tlie first place, it depencfa on our choice whether or. 
not we ^ill employ terms more generd than tlie subject 
requires ; which may almost always be done consisteRt- 
ly wfth Truth and Propriety, tfaou^ not with Energy ; 
if it be true that a man has committed murder^ it may be 
correctly asserted, that he has committed a crime : if the 
Jews were " exterminated," and "Jerusalem demoKsh- 
ed " by "Vespasian's army," it may be said, with troth, 
that they were "subdued" by "an Enemy," and their 
" Capital " taken. This substitution then of the Gene- 
ral for the Specific, or of the Specific for the Singular, is 
always within our reach ; and many, especially unprac- 
tised Writers, fall into a feeble Style by resorting to it 
unnecessarily ; either because they imagine there is more 
appearance of refinement or of profundity b the employ- , 
ment of such terms as are In less common use among the 
' vulgar, or, in some cases widi a view to give greater com 
prehensiveness to their reasonings, and to increase the 
utility of what they say, by enlarging the field of its 
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lypBcatioa. lAexperiaoced Freaeiiers frequendy enr in 
dus way, by dweHbg on Virtue dhd Yiee, — Piety md 
Inreligion, in tbe abstraet, \dtliout particularizing ; forget- 
tii^ that vfbUe they include inuch, they imfrees little or 
noduog. 

The aeiiy appropriate occasion for this Generic hm- 
guage, (as it may be called,) is when we wi^ to av<nd 
givHig a vivid impression, — when our object is to softei 
what is ofienswe, dii^usting, or shocking ; as when we 
^eak of an ^^ execution," for the infliction of die sen>- 
t6noe of death on a criminal : of tdiich kind of expres- 
sions, common discourse furnishes numberless instances. 
On die other hand, in Antony's speech over Caesar's 
body, his object being to exdtt horror, Shakspeare puts 
into his mouth the most particular expressions ; '^ those 
honourable men (not, who killed Csescur, but) whose 
daggers have staged C»sar." 

§2. 

But in the second place, not 9nly does a regard for 
Energy require that we should not use terms Tropes. , 
m&re general than* are exactly adequate to the 
objects spoken of, but we are also aBowed, in many cases, 
to employ less general terms than are exactly Appropri- 
ate. In which case we are employing words not " Ap- 
propriate," but belonging to the second of the two 
classes just mentioned. The use of tWs Trope * (enu- 
merated by AristoUe among the Metaph(»r8, but since, 
more commonly called Synecdoche) is very frequent ; as k 

condnces much to the energy of the expression, without 

■ 

• Prom TQsndi ; any Word tunud firom its primary ngniiication. 
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occ«sk»iiog> in g«M«l, any risk <rf its rneam^ being 
wsttdten. The passage. cited by Dr. CampbeB,* fipom 
one of (HV Lord's discosirses, (which are in general of this 
efaaracler,) together with the remariis made upon it, wiH 
serve to illustrate what has been just said : " ' Consider,* 
says our Lwd, ' the lihes how they grow : they toil not, 
they spm not ; and yet I say unto you, thsa Solomon la 
all his glory was not.awayed like one of these. If then 
(Sod so clothe the grass, whiph to-day is in die field, and 
to-morrow is cast into the oven, how much more wiH he 
ck>the you?' f Let us here adopt a little of the tastdete 
manner of modem paraphrasts, by. the substitution of 
more General terms, one of their many expedients of 
infirigidating, and let us observe the effect [uroduced by 
diis change. * Consider the flowers, how they gradudly 
increase in their size ; they do no manner of work, and 
yet I declare to you, that no king wbatevi^, in his most 
splendid habit, is dressed up like them. If then Grod in 
his providence doth so adoqi the vegetable productions, 
which continue but litde time on the land, and are after- 
wards devoted to the meanest uses, how much more will 
bb provide clothing for you ? ' How spiritless is the 
same sentiment rendered by these small variations? The 
very particularizing bf to-day and to-morroW'^ is. infinitely 
more expressive of transitoriness, than any description 
wherein the terms are general, that can be substituted m 
its room." It is a remarkable circumstance that thb 

*?riie ingenloas Author cites this in the Section treatingr of '' Prop- 
§r terms/' which is a trifling, oyersight; as it is plain that ''lilj "i« 
used for the Genus ** flower/' — " Solomon, for the Species ** King/* 
&c. 

t Luke ziL S7, a& 
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ebaractmstie of s^dt is-pttrfocdj tetained in tnandalmt, 
ki .which every other sxeeUeiiee cyf. e3qpfession is SaUe 
to be lost ; so thfit the prsvaience of tUs^ ktod of laoguage 
m the Sa^ed writers may be r^arded as sometkang 
providdntial. It may be said with truth, that the book 
which it is the most necessary to translale into every lan- 
guage, is chicly characterized by (bat kind of exo^ence 
in diction which is least iia^ired by tranriatioii^ 

§ 3. 
'Bfil to proeeed widi the coiisideifation of Tropes ; the 
fiio9tenaildo3red 96A most important of all those Metaphor 
lands of ei^Mressions wbkb d^art from theplain •"* ®""**^ 
and ^ricdy Approprti^ Style, — aS that are called by 
Aristotle, Siwa^ — is the Metaphor, m the usnd and limited 
sense ; viz. a word subslitated for another, dn account of 
Ibe Beserablanee or Aasiaiogy between their significations. 
The Simile or CompaitBdn may be considerefd as diiSering 
m ferm oidy from a Metaphor ; 1^ resemblance being in 
that case skUed^ whieh in die Metaphor is impfied.* 
£eoh msy be founded eidier on resembiimce, strictly so 
called, i. e. direet resemblanee between tike objects 
themselves in question, (as when We speak of " table- 
land," or eompSii^e greet waves to matmittins,) or on Anal 
egy, mdnefa is the resembhuioe of Ratios, — a similarity 
of the rdabozB 6aiej bear to cei^tain other objects ; as 
wh^ we Bfesk of the '' ligM of reason," oi^ ot ^revela* 
tloiiy" or compare a wounded and captive warrior to a 
stranded ship.f The Analogical Metaphors and Coib« 

* See Loiglei ohtp. iii. 

t Rhoderic Dhu, in the Lady qfths Lake. 

\ 
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parisQBS are bolii Uiemore freqaest and tbe more strikiiig. 
Tb^' are ihe iiknqb fipequeot, because dmoat every oliject 
has such a multiuide of rekdons, of different kinds, to 
many other objects ; and they are the more striking, 
because (as Dr. A. SsBith has weH femaiked) the more 
remote and unlike in themselves any two objects u'e, the 
more is the mind impressed and gratified by the percep- 
tion of some point in which they agree. 

It has been already observed, under the head of Exam- 
ple, that we are. carefully to distinguish between an 
lUuslration^ (i. e. an JirgumeiU from analogy or resem- 
blance,) and what is properly caUed a Simile or Compai>^ 
ison, introduced merety to give force or beauty to Ae 
^agtrtsHon. The aptness and beauty of an Illuslradon 
sometimes leads men to overrate, and sometimes to un- 
derrate, lis force as an Argument.* 

With respect to the ekmce between the Metaphorical 
form and that of Comparison, it may be kid down as a 
general rule, that the fcxmer is alfn^rs. to be preferred,! 
wherever it is sufficieady simple and plain to be imme- 
diately conq>rehended ; but that which as a Metaphor 
would sound obscure and enigmatical, may be weH 
received if expressed as a Comparison. We rai^ siy, 
e. g. with propriety, that ^^ Cron!me& trampled on the 
kws : " it would sound feeble to say that '^ he treated die 
laws with the same contempt as a man does any thii^ 
which he tramples under his feet." Chi the other hand 
it would be harsh and ooscure to say, ^^ the stranded 

W I III! .^.^m-^ 11 . ■ I . . I , 

*8e& Put i. chap. iii. § 8. 

"^ "Eintp ii 8l*&y fieraipo^, dw<piQOvaa 7t(foa6ioet • Sib IJr- 
toy -fjSif Sxi fiax^igug • ». t. L Arietotley MkM. book iii. ehafi. 
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ressel hj shaken by the waves," mettiin^, Ine wounded 
Chief tossing on the bed of sickness ; it is therefore ne^ 
cessary in such a case to state the resemblance. BxA 
this is never to be done more*fulljr than is necessary to 
perspicuity ; because all men are more gratified at catch- 
mg the Resemblance for themselves, than at having it 
pointed out to diera.* - And accordingly the MetaphoHcai 
greatest nu.sters of this kmd of style, when the «""- 
ci0e will not admit of pure Metaphor, generally prefer a 
mixture of Metaphor with Simile ; first pointing' out the 
siimlitude, and afterwards employmg metaphorical terms 
which imply it ; or, vice versA^ explaining a Metaphor by 
a statement of the Comparison. To take examples of 
both kibds from an Author who particularly excels m 
this point ; (speaking of morbid Fancy.) 

like the bat of Indian brakes. 



Her pinions fan«the wound she makeup 
And soothing thus the dreamflr's pain. 
She drinks the life-blood from the vein, t 

The word ^Hike *' makes this a Comparison ; but the 
three succeedmg lines are Metaphorical. Again, to take 
an instance of the other kind. 

They melted from the field, as snow, 

When stre^Qns are swoln, and south wmds bloiw, 

DissolTes in silent dew. t 

Of the words here put in italics, the former is a Meta- 
phor, the latter introduces a Comparison. Thou^ 

the instances here adduced are taken firom a Poet, the 

-— - - 1 " - • ,,-, — ,. . .. ■ ■ 1.^^^^ ^—^.^— 

* 7^ ftayOdreiv gadlcag ^d^ q^crg^. Aristotle, EhH, book iii. 
•hsp. 5. -«' 
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judicKHiB jnatiageiaeiit of Comparison wkkb thay ^cem^ 
filify, 18 even more esseatial to a Prose-writ^, to Whom 
iesB lic6B8« is allowed in the emjdojmeDt of it. It is a 
remark of Aristotle, (Jlftel* book iii. chap. 4.) that the 
Simile is more suitable in Poetry, and that Metaphor is 
the only oraameot of language in which the Orator may 
freely indulge. He shoidd therefore be the more xuire* 
fid to bring a Simile j» tiear as possible to the Metaphori- 
cal f<Hrm. The following is an example of the same kind 
of expression : ^^ These metaj^ysic rights entering into 
commcm life, like rays of light which pierce into a dense 
medium, are, by the laws of native, refracted from their 
strai^t line. Indeed, in the g^ross mtd complicated mass 
of human passions and concerns, the primitive rights dF 
man undergo such a variety of refractions, and reflec- 
tions, that it becomes absurd to talk of them as If they 
continued injhe simplicity of their original direction."* 
Metaphors ^ay be onployed, as Aristode observes, 
either to elevate or to. degrade the subject. 

Elevating or , ° J ' 

MetTbon &<^<H^clu>S ^o the -design of the Author y being 
drawn from simikr or corresponding objects of 
a higher or lower character. Thus a loud and v^eme^ 
Speaker may be described either as bellowing^ or as thun- 
derif^ And in both cases, if the Metaphor is apt and 
suitable to the purpose designed, it is alike conducive to 
Enaigy. He remarks that the same holds good with 
respect to Epithets also, which may be draw|i either from 
<be hi^best or the lowest attributes of the thing spoken 
of. f Metonymy likewise (in wUeh a part is put for a 

* JBorke, On the French Revolution, 

f A happier ezamplft cannot be found than the one whidi Afistotia 
eites from Simonidea, who, when, offered a amall price fhr an Ode to 
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vdiole, a cause for an effi^ct, &c.) admits of a similar 
variety in its-applications. 

Any TVope (as is remarked by Dr. Campbell) adds 
force to the exjnression, when it tends to fix the mind on 
that part, or circumstance^ in the object spoken of, which 
is most essential to the purpose in hand. Thus, there 
is an Energy in Abraham's Periphrasis for ^' God," 
when he is speaking of the dlotment of Divine punish- 
ment: ^^ shall not the Judge of all the earth do right? " 
If again we were alludmg to His omnistienoe^ it would 
be more suitable to say, ^^ this is known only to the 
Searcher of hearts: " if, to his power^ we should speak 
of Him as " the Jtlmighty^^^ &c. 

Of Metaphors, those generally conduce most to that 
Energy or Vivacity of Style we are speaking of, which 
illustrate ^m intellectual by 9l sensible object; the latter 
being aiways the most early familiar to the mind, and 
generally giving the most distinct impression to it. Thus 
we speaK of " unbridled rage," " deep-rooted preju- 
dice," ^^ glowing eloquence," a ^^ stony heart," &c. 
And a sunilar use may be made of Metonymy also ;. as 
when we speak of the " Throne," or the " Crown" for 
** Royalty," — *- the *' sword " for " military violence," 
&c. 

But the highest degree of Energy (and to which Aris- 
totle chiefly restricts the term) is produced by f^^^^ 
such Metaphors as attribute life and action to pi>o»- 
things inanimate; and that, even when by this means 

celebrate a Tietoiy in a muZe-race, ezpresaed his contempt for haff" 
cgsesy (^filovoiy) as thej were commonly called; but when a larger 
sum was ofiered, addressed them in an Ode as ** Daughters of Steeds 
swiAras-the-storm.'[ disXlon^mv d^yaxf^s^ tntrotv. 

17 
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die laA^-mentioDed nJe is vidated^ i. e. niwa sensible 
objects are illustrated by tntellectiiaL For the disad- 
vantage is oyerbalanced by the vivid imfiressioa pro- 
duced by the idea of penonaliiy or aetiviiy ; * as wben 
we speak of the rage of a torrmt, a furious storm, a 
river disdaining to endure its bridge, &c.f Many 
such expressions, indeed, are in such common use as to 
have lost all their Metaphorical force, since they cease 
to suggest the idea belonging to dieir primary significa- 
tion, and thus are become, practically^ Proper terms. But 
a new, or at least unhackneyed. Metaphor of tUs kind^ 
if it be not far-fetched and obscure, adds greatly to die 
force of the expression. This was a favourite figure 
with Homer, fix>m whom Aristotle has cited several ex- 
amples of it ; as " the raging arrow," " the darts eager 
to taste of flesh," :^ ^^the shameless ** (or, as it might 
be rendered with more exactness, though with less dig- 
nity, " the provoking) stone," (kaag dvat^i^f) indiicfa 
modks the efiforts of Sisjrpfaus, &c. 

Our laoguage possesses one remarkable advantage, 
with a view to this kind of Energy, in the constituti(^ 
of its genders. All nouns in English, which express 
objects that are really neuter, sace considered as strictly 
of the neuter gender; the Greek and Latin, though 

■ II I ■ II ■ ' ■ i-n 

* The figure caDed by Rhetoricians Prosopopoeia (literally, Per- 
sonificatiozi) is, in fact, no other than a Metaphor of this kind : thus, 
in Demosthenes, Qreeee is represented i|s addrtssmg the Athenians. 
So also in the book of Genesia, (chap. iv. ver. 10,) " the voice of thy 
brother's blood crieth unto me firom the ffrouitd.** 

t Pantem indignatus. 

X There is a peculiar aptitude in some of these expressions which 
the modem student is very likely to oyerlook; an arrow or dart, 
fkova. its flying with a spinning motion, gravers violently when it is 
fixed ; thus sugges^ng the idea of a person trembling' tnih eagamsss. 
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possessing die advantage (which is wanting in the lan- 
guages derived from them) of having a neuter gender, 
yet lose the benefit of it, by fixing the masculine or 
feminine genders upon many nouns denoting things in^ 
animate ; whereas in English, when we speak of any 
such object in die masculine or feminine gender, that 
form t>f expression at once confers personality upon it. 
When " Virtue," e. g. or our " Country," are spoken 
of as females, or " Ocean " as a male, &c. they are, by 
that very circumstance, personified-; and a stimulus is 
thus given to the imagination, from the very circum- 
stance that in calm discussion or description, dl of these 
would be neuter; whereas in Greek or Latm, as m 
French or Italian, no such distinction could be made* 
The employment of " FiHtw," and " *^^«i4," in the 
feminine gender, can< contribute, accordingly, no anima- 
don to the Style, when they could not, without a Sole- 
cism, be employed otherwise. 

There is, however, very litde, comparadvely, of En- 
ergy produced by any Metaphor or Simile that No^guy i„ 
is in common use, and already familiar to the '^^^p**®*'- - 
hearer. Indeed, what were -origbally die boldest Met- 
aphors, are become, by long use, virtually. Proper 
terms; as is die case with the words "source," 
"reflection," &c. m their transferred senses; and fre- 
quendy are even nearly obsolete in the literal sense, as 
in the words " arHour," " acuteness," " ruminate," &c. 
If, again, a Metaphor or Simile diat is not so hack- 
neyed as to be considered common property, be taken 
from any known Author, it strikes every one, as no less , 
a plagiarism than if an entire argument or description 
had been thus transferred. And hence it is, that, a^ 
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Aristotle remarks, the skilful emplo^meot of these, more 
than of any other, ornaments of language, may be re- 
garded as a mark of genius : {6i5q>vtag aijfisXov) not that he 
means to say, as some interpreters suppose, that this 
power is entirely a gift of nature, and m no degree to be 
learnt ; on the contrary, he expressly affirms, that the 
"perception of Resemblances," * on which it depends, 
is the fruit of " Philosophy ; " f l)ut he means that Meta- 
phors are not to be, like^ other words and phrases, select- 
ed from, common juse, and transferred from one composi- 
tion to another, \ but must be formed for the occasion. 
Some care is accordingly requisite, in order that they 
may be readily comprehended, and may not have the ap- 
pearance of being far-fetched and extravagant. For tiiis 
purpose it is usual to combine with the Metaphor a Prop- 
er term which explains it ; viz. either attributmg to the 
term in its transferred sense^ something which does not 
belong to it in its literal sense ; or vice versd^ denying of 
it in its transferred sense, something which does belong 
to it in its literal sense. To call the Sea the '^ watery 
bulwark " of our island, would be an instance of the 
former kind ; an example of the latter is the expression 
of a writer who speaks of the dispersion of some hostile 
fleet, by the winds and waves, " those ancient and «»- 

subsidized allies of England." 

» 

It is hardly necessary to mention the obvipus and 
hackneyed cautions against mixture of Metaphors ; § and 

• T6 o/iotov 6q(}v, ' Aristotle, Bhet. book ii. 

t *P^ov ix (piXoaocptag, Aristotle, Rhet, book ii. and ill. 

I Oix ?0T* nai} &XXov lately. Ibid, book iii. 
' § Dr. Johnson justly censures Addison for speaking of<< hridlmg 
In hit muse, who longs to launch into a nobler strain ; " ** which," 
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i^ainst any that are complex and far-pursued, so as to 
approach to Allegory. In this last case, the more apt 
and striking is the Analogy suggested, the more wiU it 
have of an artificial appearance ; and will draw off die 
reader's attention from the subject, to admire the inge- 
nuity displayed in the Style. Young writers, of genius, 
ought especially to be adrooni^ed to ask themselves 
frequently, not whether this or that is a striking expres- 
sion^ but whether it makes the meaning mor« striking 
than another phrase would, — whether it impresses more 
forcibly the senHmeiU to be conveyed* 

§4. 
It is a common practice with some writers to endeav- 
our to add force to their expressions by ac- ^ ^^^^^ 
cumulating high-sounding Epithets,* denoting 
the greatness, beauty, or other admirable qualities of the 
thmgs^poken of ; but the effect is generally the reverse 
of what is mtended. Most readers, except those of a 
very vulgar or puerile taste, are disgusted at studied 

efforts to point out and force upon their attention what- 

V I ■ , I . .. 

Mtyt the Critic, " is an act that was never restiained by a bridle.' 
Some, however, are too fastidioas on this point. Words, which by 
long use in a transferred sense, have lost nearly all their metaphori- 
cal force, may fairly be combined in a manner which, taking them 
literally, would be incongruous. It would savour of hypercriticism 
to object to such an expression as " fertile source." 

* Epithets, in the Rhetorical sense, denote, not every adjective, 
DUt those only which do not add to the sense, but signify something 
already implied in the noun itself; as, if one says, " the glorious 
sun:" on the other hand, to speak of the ** rising" or ^^ mendtam 
min " would not be eonmdered as, in this sense, employing an Epi 
thet. 

' 17* 
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ever is remarkable ; and this, even when the ideas con- 
veyed are themselves striking. But when an atten^pt 
is made to cover poverty of thought v^th mock sublimity 
of language, and to set off trite sentiments and feeble 
arguments by tawdry magnificence, the only result is, 
that a kind of indignation is superadded to contempt ; as 
when (to use Quinctilian's comparison) an attempt is 
made to supply, by paint, the natural glow of a youth- 
ful and healthy complexion.* 

We expect, indeed, and excuse in ancient writers, as 
Frigid a part of the qnrefined simplicity of a ruder 
^^^' language, such a redundant use of Epithets 
as would not be tolerated in a modem, even in a transla- 
tion of their works ; the '* white milk," and " dark gore,** 
&c. of Homer, must not be retained ; at least, not so 
frequently as they occur m the origmal. Aristotle, in- 
deed, gives us to understand that in his time this liberty 
was still allowed to Poets ; but later taste is more fas- 
tidious. He censures, however, the adoption, by prose- 
writers, of this, and of every other kind of ornament that 
might seem to border on the poetical ; and he bestows 
on such a style the appellation of ^^ frigid,^* (v^^XQ^^,) 
which at first sight may appear somewhat remarkable, 
(though the same expression, " frigid," might very prop- 
erly be so applied by us,) because " t«arm," " glowing^" 

* '^ A principal device in the fiibrication of this Style/' (the mock- 
eloquent,) « is to multipljr epithets, — dry epithets, laid on the out- 
side, «nd into which none of the viti^ty of the sentiment is found to 
circulate. Ton may take a great number of the words out of each 
page, and find that the sense is neither more nor less for your haviiig 
Qleued the composition of these Epithete of chalk of various coloun, 
with which the tame thouglits had submittad to be rubbed orec. in 
ordar to be made fine.*' Folter, £May iv. 
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aad such-like Metaphors, seem naturally applicable to 
poetry. Thi* very circumstance, however, does in real- 
ity account for the use of the' other expression. We 
are, in poetical prose, reminded of, and for that reason 
disposed to miss, the " warmth and glow " of poetry : 
ic is on the same principle that we are disposed to speak 
of coldness ip the rays of the rrioon, because they remind 
us of sunshine, but want its warmth ; and that (to use 
an humbler and more familiar instance) an empty fire- 
place is apt to suggest an idea of cold. 

The use of Epithets however, in prose composition, is 
not to be proscribed ; as the judicious employment of them 
is undoubtedly conducive to Energy. It is extremely 
difficult to lay down any precise rules on such a point. 
The only safe guide in practice must be a taste formed 
from a familiarity with the best Authors, and from the 
remarks of a skilful Critic on one^s own compositions. 
It may, however, be laid down as a general caution, 
more particularly needful for young writers, that an ex- 
cessive luxuriance of style, and especially a redundancy 
of Epithets, is the worse of the two extremes ; as it is a 
positive fault, and a very offensive one ; while the oppo- 
site is but the absence of an excellence. 

It is also an important rule, that the boldest and most 
strikmg, and almost poetical, turns of expres- caution 
sion, should be reserved (as Aristode has SSfomi 
remarked, book iii, chap. 7.) for the most *"*^' 
impassioned parts of a discourse ; and that an Author 
should guard agamst the vsun ambition of expressing 
every thing in an equally high-wrought, brilliant, and 
forcible Style. The neglect of this caution oftcm occar 
ticBB the imitation of the best models, to prolix 
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mental. When the admiralion of some fine and am'mat- 
ed passages leads a } oung writer to take those passages 
for his general model, and to endeavour to make every 
sentence he composes equdly fine, he will, on the con- 
trary, give a flatness to the whole, and destroy the 
efiect of those portions which wotdd have been forcible, 
if they had been allowed to stand prominent. To 
brighten the dark parts of a picture, produces much the 
same result as if one had darkened the bright parts ; in 
either case there is a want of rettef and contrast ; ano 
Composition, as well as Painting, has its lights and 
shades, which must be distributed with no less skill, if 
we would produce the desired effect.* 

In no place, however, will it be advisable to introduce 
Uae« of any Epithet which does not fulfil one of these 
«P"''»«'^ two purposes ; 1st, to explain a Jifetapkor ; 

a use which has been noticed under that head, and 
which wiU justify, and even require, the introduction 
of an Epithet, which, if it bad been joined to the 
Proper term, would have been glaringly superfluous ; 
thus, £schylusf speaks of the '^ vnnged hound of Jove," 
meaning the Eagle : to have said the ^^ vnnged eagky*' 
would have had a very different effect ; 2dly, when the 
Epithet expresses something which, though implied in the 
subject, would not have been likely to occur at once 
spontaneously to the hearer's mind, and yet is im- 
portant to be .noticed with a view to the purpose in hand. 
Indeed it will generally happen, that the Epithets em- 
ployed by a skilful Orator, will be found to be» in Act, 

*Omnia vuU btUe Matfw dieere; die ali^wmdo 
Ei bene , die natinan : die aliquakdo male. 
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SO many abridged arguments^ tlie force of which is suffi- 
ciently conveyed by a mere hint ; e. g. if any one says, 
'^ we ought to take warning from the bloody revolution 
of France," the Epithet suggests one of the reasons 
foi our being warned ; and that, not less clearly, and 
more forcibly, than if the argument had been stated at 
length. 

§6. ^ . 

W ith respect to the use of Antiquated, Foreign, New- 
coined, or New-compounded words,* or words uncommon 
applied in an unusual sense, it may be sufficient •*P'«"*on^ 
to observe, that all writers, and prose-writers most, should 
be very cautious and sparing in the use of theni ; not 
only because in excess they produce a barbarous dia- 
lect, but because they are so likely to suggest the idea 
of artifice ; the perception of which is most especially 
adverse to Energy. The occasional apt introduction of 
such a term will sometimes produce a powerful effect ; 
but whatever may seem to savour of affectation, or even 
of great solicitude and study in the choice of terms, will 
effectually destroy the true effect of eloquence. The 
language which betrays art, and carries not an air ef sim- 
plicity and sincerity, may, indeed, by some hearers, be 
lliought not only very fine, but even very energetic ; 

* xt is a curious instance of whimsical inconsistency, that many 
who, with justoess, censure as pedantic the frequent introduction of 
GreeJc and Latin words, neither object to, nor refrain from, a similar 
liCdantry with respect to French and Italian. 

This kind ^f affectation is one of the '' dangers " of a UtUe leanii> 
'mg; those who are really good tingolBts are seldom so anziowi in 
display thei»-knowledge. 



A 
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this veiy circumstance, however, maj be tak^ for a 
proof that it is not so ; for if it had been, they would nof 
have thought about it, but would havabeen occupied, 
exclusively, with the subject. An unstudied and natu- 
ral air, therefore, is an excellence to wUch the true ora- 
tor, i. e. he who is aiming to carry his point, will be 
ready to sacrifice any other that may interfere with it. 

The principle here laid down will especially apply to 
,„ . the choice of words, with a view to their Imi- 

■oandl^ tative, or otherwise appropriate Sound.- The 
attempt to make ^^ the sound an echo to the 
sense," i&mdeed more frequendy to be met with in poets 
than in prose writers ; but it may be worth remarking, 
that an evident effort after this kind of excellence, as it 
is offensive in any kind of composition, would in prose 
appear peculiarly disgusting. Critics treating on this 
subject have gone into opposite extremes ; some fanciful- 
ly attributing to words, or combinations of words, an imi- 
tative power far beyond what they can really possess, * 
and representing this kind of Imitation as deserving to 
be studiously aimed at ; and others, on the contrary, 
considering nearly the whole of this kind of excellence 
as no better than imaginary, and regarding the example 
which do occur, and have been cited, of a congruity be- 
tween the sound and the sense, as purely accidental. 

* Pope has accordingly been justly censured for his inconsistency 
in making the Alexandrine represent both a quick and a slow motion 

I. " Flies o*exthe unbending com, and skims along the main.* 
2. *^ Which, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along.' 

In the first instance, he forgot that an AUxandritu is long, from con- 
taining mon ftet than a common verae ; whereas a long kexanuitr 
has but the same number of feet as a short one, and therefore hemg 
pronounced^ the same ftm«, seems to move more rapidly. 



»» 
»» 
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The troth probably lies between these two extremes. 

Iq tlie first place, that words denoting, sounds, or em 
ployed in describing them, may be Imitative of those 
sounds, must be admitted by all; indeed this kind of 
Imitation is, to a certain degree, almost unavoidable, in 
our language at least ; which abounds perhaps more than 
any other, in these, as they may be called, naturally ex» 
pressive terms; such as *'hiss," "rattle," "clatter," 
" splash," and many others.* 

In the next place, it is also allowed by most, that 
quick or slow motion may, to a certain degree at least, 
be imitated or represented by words ; many short sylla- 
bies (unincumbered by a clash either of vowels, or of con- 
sonants coming together) being pronounced in the same 
time with a smaller number of long syllables, abounding 
with these iticumbrances, the former seems to have a 
natural correspond^ce to a quick, and the latter to a 
slow motion ; since in the one la greater, and in the other 
a less space, seem to be passed over !h the same time. 
In the ancient Poets, their hexameter verses being 
always considered as of the "same length, i. e. in respect 
of the time taken to pronounce them, whatever pfopor* 
tion of dactyls or spondees they contained, this kind of 
Imitation of quick or slotv motion, is the more apparent ; 
and after making s£ allowances fer fancy, it seems im- 
possible to doubt that in many instances it does exist ; 
as, e. g. in the often^sitM line which expresses the roll- 
ing of Sisyphus^s stone down the hill : 

* See Wallit, Gram. Anglic 
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J*he following passage from the •^Sheid can hardly be 
denied to exhibit a correspondence with the slow and 
quick motions at least, which it describes; that of the 
Trojans laboriously hewing the foundations of a tower 
on the top of Priam's palace, and that of its sudden and 
violent fall : 

" ^ggrcasl ferro ctrcum, qtM aumma lahanies,* 
Junduras tabulata dahai, diveUimus aUia 
Sedibua, impultmtuqfie, ed lapsd repente rutnam 
Cum sSnitu trdhit, ei Ddndum super agmtna laie 
IncUU." 

But, lastly, it seems not to require any excessive ex«> 
cise of fancy to perceive, if not, prope>ly speaking, an 
ImitaHonj by words, of other things besides sound and 
motion, at least, an Analogical aptitude. That there is 
at least an apparent Analogy between things sensible, 
and things mtellig^ble, is implied by numberiess Meta- 
phors : as when we speak of '' rough, or harsh, soft, or 
smooth, manners,'' *'^turbuknt passions," the ^^ stroke, 
or the storms, of adversity," He* Now if there are any 
words, or combinations of words, which have in their 
sound a con^ity with certain sensible objects, there is 
no reason why they should not have the same congruity 
with those emotions, actions, &c. to which these sensible 
objects are analogous. Especially, as it is universal^ 

* llie slow movement of thiA line would be much more perceptible, 
if we pronounced (&b donbtlen die Latins did) the doubled eojiM- 
fumts's ** ag-grea^ fer^ro^-^^stim'Tna : *' but in English, and eonse- 
qoentlj in the English way of reading Latin or Greek, the dooUing 
of a oonsonant only terven to fix the place of the accent ; the lattef 
of the two being never pronounced, except in a very few con^MNUid 
words : as " innate," ** connatural," '* poor-rate," ** hop-pole." 
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aDowed that certam musical combinations are, respective- 
IjT, appropriate to the expression^ of grief, anger, agita- 
tion, &c. 

On the wholes the most probable conclusion seems to 
bei,.th8t many at least of the celebrated passages that are 
cited as Imitative in sound, were,^on the one hand,^not 
the result of aecidtnt, nor yet, on the other hand, of 
Httdy ; but that the idea in the author's mind spontane- 
ously suggested appropriate sounds : thus, T^en Milton's 
mbd was occupied with the idea of the opening of the 
tnfemal gates, it seems natural that his expression, 

** And on their hinges grate harsh thunder/' ' 

should have occurred to him without any distinct inten- 
tion of imitating sounds. 

It win be the safest rule, therefore, for a prose-writer 
at least, never to make any distinct effort after this kind 
of Energy of Expression, but to. trust to the spontaneous 
occurrence of suitable sounds on every occasion where the 
introduction of them is likely to have a good effect. 

It b hardly necessary to give any warning, generally* 
against the unnecessary introduction of Tech- Technical 
nical language of any kind, when the meaning *"^"***^' 
can be adequately, or even tolerably, expressed in com- 
mon, L e. unscientific words* The terms and phrases 
of Art have an* air of pedantic affectation, for which they 
do not compensate, by even the smallest appearance of 
increased Energy.* But there is an apparent exception 

^— — -^— i ■ ' ■ 1^ II p I I I I. II ■ I I I III ..-— ^ I I ^ 1 I III . m i »———.. 

* 0£couxfe this rute does not apply to avoo^dly tichtthvil 
of instraction. In sach works the usual and the hest rale is, to 

18 
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to this rule, in the case of what may be called the 
*' Theological Style ;" a peculiar phraseology, adopted 
more or less by a large proportion of writers of Sermons 
and other religious works ; ccMisisting partly of peculiar 
terms, but chiefly of common words used in a peculiar 
sense or combinati(Hi, so as to form altogether a kind of 
diction widely differing from the classical standard of the 
language. This phraseology having been formed pardy 
Theological from the style of some of the most emment 
' ^ *' Divines, partly, and to a much greater degree, 

from that of the Scriptures, i. e. of om^ Version, has been 
supposed to carry with it an air of appropriate digni^ 
and sanctity, which greatly adds to the force of what is 
said. And this may, perhaps, be the case when what is 
said is of litde or no intrinsic weight, and is only such 
meagre common-place as many religious works consist 
of r the associations which such language will excite in 
the minds of those accustomed to it, supplying in some 
degree the deficiencies of the matter. But this diction, 
thoij^ it may serve as a veil for poverty of thought, wiD 

ploy as far aa possible such technical terms aa custom has already 
efltiUiflhed ; defining, modifying, restriefing, extending, Ae. these, 
if necessary, as the occasion may require. Sometimes however the 
introduction of new ones will be called for, either in addition to the 
others, or in their stead, when there are very strong objections 
against these. 

It is no uncommon trick with some writers to invent and adopt, on 
the slightest pretext, complete new sets of technical terms, the 
more strange and uncouth, the better for their purpose ; and thus to 
pass off long-known truths for prodigious discoveries, and gain the 
credit of universal originality by the boldness of their innovations in 
language : like somf» voyagers of discovery, who take possessum of 
eoontries, whether b^re-visited or not, by formally giving them 
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be found to produce no less the effect of obscuring the 
lustre of what is truly valuable : if it adds an appeai'ance 
of strength to what is weak, it adds weakness to what is 
strong ; and if pleasing to those of narrow and ill-cultivat- 
ed minds, it is in a still higher degree repulsive to per- 
sons of taste. 

It may be said, indeed, with truth, that the improve- 
ment of the majority is a higher object than the gratifica- 
tion of a refined taste in a few ; but it may be doubted 
whether any real Energy, even with respect to any class 
of hearers, is gained by die use of such a diction as that 
of which i am speaking. For it will often be found that 
what is received with great approbation, is yet, even if, 
stricdy speaking, understood, but very little attended to, 
or "impressed upon die minds of the hearers. Terms 
and phrases which have been long familiar to them, and 
have certain vague and indistinct notions associated with 
them, men often suppose themselves to understand much 
more fully than they do ;. and still oftener give a sort of 
indolent assent to what is said, without making any 
effort of thought. 

It is jusdy observed by Mrt Poster, {Essay iv.) when 
treating on this subject, that " with regard to a consider- 
able proportion of Christian readers and hearers, a 
reformed language would be excessively strange to 
them ; " but that *'its being so strange to them, would 
be a proof of the ^necessity of adopting it, at least, in 
part, and by degrees. For the manner in which some of 
ihem would receive this altered diction, would prove that 
die customary phraseology had scarcely given them any 
clear ideas. It would be found that the peculiar phrases 
had been not so much the vehicles of ideas, as the sub- 
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stitutes for them. These readers and hearers have heen 
accustomed to chime to the sound, widiout appreh^ding 
the sense ; msomuch, that if they hear the very ideas 
which these phrases signify, expressed ever so simply in 
other language, they do not recognise them." 

He observes also,* with much truth, that the studied- 
mcorporadoB and imitapon of the language of the Scrip- 
tures in the texture of any Discourse, neither 'indicates 
reverence for the sacred composition, not adds to the 
dignity of that which is human : but rather diminisbes 
that of such passages as might be introduced from the 
sacred writings in pure and distinct quotati<m, standi!^ 
contrasted with the general Style of the work. 

Of the Technical terms, as they may be cdled, of 
Theology, there are many, the place ot which might 
easily be supplied by corresponding expressions in com 
moh use ; there are others, doubtless, which, denoting 
ideas exclusively belon^g to the subject, could not be 
avoided without a tedious circumlocution ; these, there- 
fore, may be admitted as allowable peculiarities of dic- 
tion ;- and the others, perhaps, need not be entirely dis- 
used : but it is highly desirable that both should be very 
frequently exchanged for words or phrases entirely free 
from any Technical peculiarity, even at the expense of 
some circumlocution. Not that this should be done so 
constandy as to render the terms in question obsolete ; 
but by mtroducing frequendy both the term, and a sen- 
tence explanatory of the same idea, the evil just men- 
tioned, — the habit of not thinking, or not thinkmg atten- 
tively, of die meaning of what is said, wiD be, in great 
measure, guarded against, — die Technical words Uiem- 
selves vnll make* h more ^arcibfe impression, — and. die 
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danger of sliding into unmeaning cant will be materially 
essened. Such repetitions, therefore, will more than 
conq)ensate for or rather will be exempt from, any 
appearance of tediousness, by the addition both of Per- 
spicuity and Energy.* 

It may be asserted, with but too much truth, that a 
very considerable proportion of Christians have a habit 
of laying aside in a great degree their common sense ^ and 
letting it, as it were, lie dormant, when points of Relig- 
ion come before them; — as if Reason were utterly at 
variance with religion, and the ordinary principles of 
sound Judgment were to be completely supei seded on 
that subject; and accordingly it will be found, that tliere 

• " It must indeed be acluiowledged, that in many cases innova- 
tions have been introduced, partly by the ceasing to employ the words 
designating those doctrines which were designed to be set aside : 
bat it is probable they may have been still more frequently and suc- 
cessfully introduced under the advantage of retaining the terms, while 
the principles were gradually subverted. And therefore, since the 
peculiar words can be kept to one invariable signification only by 
keeping that signification clearly in sight, by means of something 
lepafate from these words themselves, it might be wise in Christian 
authors and speakers sometimes tcC express the ideas in common 
words, either in connexion with the peculiar terms, or occasionally, 
instead of them. Common words might less frequently be applied, 
as afifected denominations of things, which have their own direct and 
common denominations, and be less frequently combined into un 
eouth phrases. Many peculiar and antique words might be ex 
changed for other single words of equivalent signification, and in 
common use. . And the small number of peculiar terms acknowl- 
edged and established, as of permanent use and necessity, might, even 
leparately from the consideration of modifying the diction, be, oc 
casionally with advantage to the explicit declaration and clear com- 
prehension of Christian truth, made to give place to a fuller expres- 
non, in a number of common words, of those ideas of which they art 
tha single ugns." Foster, Essaif iv. p. 304. 

18* 
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are luauy errors which are adopted, — many truths 
which are overlooked, or not clearly understood, — and 
raa^iy difficulties which stagger and perplex them, — for 
want, properly speaking, of the exercise of their c(Hn- 
raon sense; i. e. in cases precisely analogous to such as 
daily occur in the ordinary affairs of life ; in which those 
very same pers&ns would form a correct, clear, prompt, 
and decisive judgment It is well worthy of considera- 
tion, how far the tendency to this habit might be dimin- 
ished by the use of a taction conformable to the sug- 
{estions which have been here thrown out. 

• ^ § 7. 

—With respect to the dumber of words employea, 
"it is certain," as Dr. Campbell observes, 

EtkWfy MB <•! 1.11 1 

dependent «'that of whatever kmd the sentiment be,- 

on the ^ 

SewonT/ ^*^*y» humdrous, grave, animated, or sublime, 
the more briefly it is expressed, the Energy is 
the greater. " — " As when the rays of tlie sun are col- 
lected into the focus of a burning-glass, the smaller the 
spot is which receives them, compared with the surface 
of the glass, the greater is the splendour, so, in exhibit- » 
ing our sentiments by speech, the narrower the com- 
pass of words is, wherein the thought is comprfsed, the 
more energetio is the expression. Accordingly, we find 
that the very same sentiment expressed diffusely, wiD 
be admitted barely to be just; — expressed concisely,, 
will be admired as spirited." He afterwards remarks, 
that though a languid redundancy of wqrds is in all cases 
to be avoided, the energetic brevity which is the most 
contrary to it, is not adapted ab'ke to every subject and 
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occasion. "The kkids of writing which are less sus- 
ceptible of this ornament, are, the Descriptive, 4he Pa- 
t&etic, the Declamatory,* especially the last. It is, 
besides, much more suitable in. writing than in spring. 
A reader has the command of his time; he may read 
fast or slow, as he finds convenient; he can peruse a 
sentence a second time when necessary, or lay down 
the book and think. But if, in haranguing the people, 
you comprise a great deal in few words, die hearer must 
have uncommon quickness of apprehension to catch the 
meaning, before you have put it out of his power, by 
enga^ng his attention to something else.'' 

The mode m which this inconvenience should be ob* 
viated, and in which the requisite expansion may be 
given to any thing which the persons addressed cannot 
comprehend in a j^rery small compass, is, as I have al- 
ready remarked, not so much by increasing the number 
of words in which the sentiment is conveyed in each 
s^itence, (though in this, some variation must of course 
be admitted,) as by repeating it in various forms. The 
uncultivated and the dull will require greater expansion, 
and more copious illustration of the same thought, than 
ihe educated and the acute; but they are even still 
more liable to be wearied or bewildered by prolixity. 
If the material is too stubborn to be speedily cleft, we 
must patientiy continue our efforts for a longer time, in 
order to accomplish it; but this is to be done, not by 
making each blow fall more slowly^ which would oiJy 
enfeeble them, but by often-repealed blows. 



, * This remark is made, aitd the prineipfo «f it (whioh Dr. Canqi- 
beU bM omitted^ suhjoiaed, in Part iS. dwp. ii. § 8. of tUsTrtu^ 
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It is neediiil to insist the more on the ^oei^eddr elSect 
of CoQciseLess, because so many, especially 

Verbosity • . . 

advert to youug wfiters aQQ speakeirs, are apt to fall 
and to into a style of pompous verbosity, not from 
negligence, but from an idea that they are 
adding both Perspicuity and Force to what is said, when 
they are only incumbering the sense with a needless 
load of words. And they are the more likely to commit 
tliis mistake, because such a style will often appear not 
only to the author, but to the vulgar, (i. e. the wiffor 
in intellect^) among his hearers, to be very majestic and 
impressive. It is not uncommon to hear a speaker or 
writer of this class, mentioned as having a ^^ very fine 
command of language," when, perhaps, it might be said 
with more correctness, that ^^ his language has a com- 
mand of him;*' i. e. that he follows a train of words 
rather than of thought, and strings together all the strik- 
ing expressions that occur to him on the subject^ m- 
stead of first forming a clear notion of tne sense he 
wishes to convey, and then seeking for the most appro- 
priate vehicle in which to convey it. 

If, indeed, any class of men are found to be the most 
effectually conv^nc^dJ persuaded, or instructed^ by a 
turgid amplification, it is the orator's business, true to 
his object, not to criticise or seek to improve theii taste, 
but to accommodate himself to it. But it will be found 
that this is not near so often the case as many suppose. 
The orator may often by this kind of style gain gr^al 
admiration, without bemg the nearer to his proper end, 
which is to carry his point. It will fi'equently happen 
that not only the approbation, but the whole attention 
of the hearers will have been coi^eQ to the Style, 
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which Yf'JH have drawn their minds, not /cr the subject, 
but from it. In those spiarious kinds of oratory, indeed, . 
which have been above mentioned, (P. iii. chap. ii. § 4, 
5, 6.) in wliich the inculcation of the Subject-matter is 
not the principal object proposed, a redundancy <rf words 
may often be very suitable ; but m all that comes with- 
in the legitimate province of Rhetoric, there is no fault 
to be more carrfully avoided.* 

It will therefore be advisable for a tyro in composi- 
tion to look over what he has written, and to strike out 
every word and clayse which he finds will leave the. 
passage neither le^ perspicuous nor less forcible than 
k was before ; ^' quamvU invita reeedant ; " rernem* 
bering that, as has. been aptly observed, ^' nobody knows 

what good thbgs you leave out ; " if the g^seral effect 

- . ■ ■ '■ ■ ' ■ " ■ - — ■ I > J ii 

* "By a multip^'ciiy of words the sentiment is not setoff and aa- 
commodated, bat like David, in Saul's armour, it is incumbered and 
oj^ressed. 

** Yet this is not the only, or perhaps the woret, consequence re 
salting from this manner of treating Sacred writ : '* {jHiraphrasiaf] 
'< we are told of the torpedo, that it has the wonderful qualkj of 
numbing every thing it touches ', a paraphrase is a torpedo. By its 
influence the most viyid sentiments become lifeless, the most sub- 
lime are flattened, the most fervid chilled, the most vigorous ener* 
vated. In the very best compositions of this kind that can be expect- 
ed, the Gospel may be compared to a rich wine of a high flavour, 
diluted in such a quantity of water as renders it extremely vapid.' 
Campbell, Rhetoricy book iii. chap. ii. sec. 2. 

It should be observed, however,, that to some palates ot stomachs 
a dilution may be necessary. Nor does Dr. Campbell mean, I ap- 
prehend, that there are not many passages in Scripture which re 
quire expansion with a view to their being fully comprehended by 
an ordinary reader. But a regular paraphrase generally expands 
every passage, easy or hard, nearly to the same degree : it applies n 
magnifying-glass of equal power to the gnat and to the camel. 
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is improved, that advantage is enjoyed by the reader, 
unalloyed by the regret which the author may feel at 
the omission of any thing which he may think in itseh* 
excellent. • But this is not enough ; he must study con- 
traction, as well as omission. There are many senten- 
ces which would not bear the omission of a single word 
consistently with perspicuity, which yet may be much 
more concisely expressed, witli equal clearness, by the 
employment of different words, and by recasting a great 
part of (tie expression. Take for example such a sen- 
tence as the foUowmg : ^^ A sevare and tyraniucal ex- 
ercise of power must become a matter of necessary pol- 
icy with Kings, when their subjects are imbued widi 
such principles as justify and authorize rebellion ; " tlus 
sentence could not be advantageously, nor to any con- 
siderable degree, abridged, by the mere omission of any 
of the words ; but it may be expressed in a much short- 
er compass, with equal clearness and far greater energy, 
thus ; " Kmgs will be tyrants from policy, when subjects 
are rebels from principle."* 

The hints I have thrown out on this pobt coincide 
pretty nearly with Dr. Campbell's remark on " Verbosi- 
ty^*^ as contradistinguished from " Tautology^*' f ^^ ^^ 

• Burke. 

t Tautology, which he describes as " either a repetition of the 
tame sense in different words, or a representation of any thing as the 
cause, condition, or consequence, of itself," is, in most instances, (of 
the latter kind at least,) accounted an ofience rather against caned- 
ness than brevity : the example he gives from Bolmgbroke, " ho^ 
many are there by whom these tidings of good neiDM were never 
heard,** would usually be reckoned a blunder rather than an instance 
ot prolixity ; like the expression of " Sinecure places which have no 
duty annexed to them.*' "The Pleonasm,*' he obserrcs, "implied 
merely superfluity. Though the words do not, as in the Tautologyt 
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" Pleonasm.** " The third and last fault I shalTmendon 
against vivid Conciseness is Verbosity. This, it may be 
thought, coincides with the Pleonasm already discussed. 
One difference however is this; in the Pleonasm there 
are words which add nothing to the sense; in the Ver- 
bose manner, not only single words, but whole clauses, 
may have a meaning, and yet it were better to omit them, 
because what they meai*! is unimportant. Instead, there^ 
fore, of enlivening the expression, they make it languish. 
Another difference is, that in a proper Pleonasm, a com- 
pfete correction is always made by razing. This will not 
always answer in the Verbose style; it is often necessa* 
ly to alter as well as blot."* 

§8. ' 
• It is of course impossible to lay down precise rules as 
to the degree of Conciseness which is, on each concheneM 
occasion that may arise, allowable and desira- SieS with"" 
ble; but to an author who is, in his expression p^^p*'^"**^' 
of any sentiment, wavering between the demands of Per- 
spicuity and of Energy, (of which the former of course 
requires the first care, lest he should fail of both,) and 
doubdng whether the phrase which has the most forcible 
brevity, will be readily taken in, it may be recomraer^ded 
to use both expressions; — first to expand the sense, 
sufficiently to be clearly understood, and then to contract 
it into the most compendious and striking form. This 
expedient might seem at first sight die most decidedly 

repeat the sense, they add nothing to it ; e. g. They retamed pwck 
again] to tlie [same] city [from] whence they came [forth.]** 
Campb. Rhet. book iii. chap. ii. sec. 2. 
* Campbell, RAetorte, book iii. chap. ii. sec. 2. part' iii. 



• 
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adverse to the brevi^ recommended ; but it will be found 
in practice, that the addition of a compi^sed and* {>ithy 
expression of the sentiment, which has been already stat- 
ed at greater letigih, will produce the effect of brevity. 
For it is to be remembered that it is not cm account of 
the actual number of words that difiuseness is to be con* 
demned, ( miess one were limited to a certain space, or 
time,) but to avoid the flatness and tediousness resulting 
from it; so that if this appearance can be obviated by 
the msertion of such an almdged repetiticm as is here 
recommended, which adds poignancy and spirit to the 
whole, Conciseness will be^ practically, promoted by the 
addition. The hearers will be struck by the forcibleness 
of the- sentence which they will have been prepared to 
comprehend; they will understand the longer expres- 
sion, and remember the shorter. But the force will, in 
general, be totally destroyed, or much enfeebled, if the 
order be reversed; -^ if the brief expression be put first, 
and afterwards expanded and explained; for it loses 
much of its force if it be not clearly understood the mo- 
ment it is uttered; and if it be, there is no need of the 
subsequent expansion. The sentence recently quoted 
from Burke, as an instance of Energetic brevity, is in this 
manner brought in at the close of a more expanded exhi- 
bition of the sentiment, as a condensed conclusion of the 
whole. " Power, of some kind or other, will survive the 
shock in which manners and opinions perish ; and it wiD 
fliidothier and worse means for its suppoH. The usurpa- 
tion which, ifi order to subvert ancient institutions, has 
destrqjred ancient principles, will hold power by arts sim- 
ilar to those by which it has acquired it. When the <Jd 
feudal and cliivahx)us spirit of fealty ^ which, by freeii^ 
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kii^ from fear, freed both kings and subjects from the 
pfecantion of tyranny, shall be extinct in the minds of 
mai, plots and assassinations will be anticipated by pre- 
ventive murder and preventive confiscation, and that long 
nA o{ grim and bloody nuixims, which form die politicd 
code of all Power, not standing on its own honour, and 
the honour q£ those who are to obey ic. Kings will be 
tyrants from policy, when subjects are rebels from 
principle." Burke, RtflecHofM on the Revolution in 
France Works^ vol. v. p. 153. 

The same writer, in another passive oS die same work, 
has a puragppaph in like manner closed and summed up 
by a strikii« metaphor,* (which wifl often prove the most 
conctM, as wen as in odier respects striking, form of ex- 
jM^essbn,} s'jch as would not have been so readily taken 
in if placed at the be^nmng. '^ To avoid therefore the 
evils of inccmsistency and versatility, ten thousand times 
worse than diose of obstinacy and the blindest prejudice, 
we have consecrated the State, that no man should ap- 
proach te kx4c into its defects or corruptions but with due 
caution ; that he should never dream of beginning its re- 
formation by its subversion ; that he should aiqproacb to 
the faults of the State as to the wounds of a father, with 

*Thi8 however, being an instance of what may be called the 
dmnJM Metapisor, no preparation or explanation, even though anffi- 
eient to make it vnUXligiblU^ could render it very striking to thoae not 
thoroughly and early familiar with the ancient &ble8 of Medea. 

The Preacher haa a considerable resource, of an analogous kind, 
in similar allunons to the history, descriptions, parables, &c. of 
SCRIPTURE, which will often fbrniah osefol iHastralsoBS and for 
otbleraetaphofs, in an address to those well acquainted with the BiUay 
though these would be frequently unintelligible, and always compai 
atiTely jEeeble to persons not fkmiliar with Scripture. (See Appen 
dix, fH.]) 19 



\ 
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pious awe «nd trembling solicitude. By thJs wise preju- 
dice we are tau^t to look with horror oh those cbiHrett 
of their country who are prompt rasl^" to hack Aat 
aged parent in pieces, and put him into the ketde of ma- 
gicians, in hopes that by their poisonous weeds, aad wiM 
kicantations, they may r^enerate the paternal constitu- 
rion, aiid renovate diw father's life." Burke, Rtfiec- 
Horn on the RevDluHan in Praneej Works^ vol v. 
p. 183.. 

So great, indeed, is the efiect of a skitfel intersp^oo 
Style of Dr ^^ shoTt, pointed, forcible sentences, that eren 
^™***^ a considerable violation of some of the fore- 
going rules may be, by this means, in a great degree, 
concealed ; and vigour may thus be communicated (tf 
vigour of thought be not wanting) to a style chargeable 
even with tautology. This is the case with much of the 
hmguage of Dr. Johnson, who is certainly on the whbte 
an energetic writer ; though he would have been much 
more so, bad not an over-attention to the roondnfess and 
majestic sound of his sentences, and a delight in balanc- 
mg one clause against artother, led him so frequently iiito 
a fauhy redundancy. Take, as an instance, a passs^e 
in his Kfe of Prior, which may be considered as a favour- 
able specimen of his style : " Solomon is the work to 
wtucb he intrusted the protection of his name, and which 
he expected succeeding ages to regard with veneration. 
His affection was natural ; it had undoubtedly beea writ- 
ten with great labour : md who is wilb'ng to think that 
he has beea labouring in vain ? He had infused into it 
imich knowledge, and much thought ; had often poKshed 
it to elegance^ often dignified it with splendour^ and 
sometimes heightened it to sublimity ; he perceived in it 
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DOfDj exceU^x^es, and did not discover that it wanted 
thjat witfaout which aU others, are of small ^vail, the 
pQwer.of engaging cUtention and alluring curiosity, 
T^diousness is the most fatal of all faults ; negligences 
or errors are single and local ; but tediousness perv^es^ 
the whole ; other &iihs are censured and forgotten, but 
&e power of tediousness propagates itself. He that is 
weary the first hour, is more weary the second ; as bod* 
ies forced into motion contrary to their tendency,, pass 
more and more slowly ijurough every successive interval 
of space. Unhappily this perpicious failure is that 
which an author is least able to discover. We are sel- 
dom tiresome |to ourselves ; and the aot of composition 
fills and delists the mind with change of language and 
succession of images ; every couplet when produced is 
new ; and novelty is the. great source of pleasure. Per- 
haps no man ever drought a line superfluous when he 
first wrote, it; or contracted his work till his ebulUtioiis 
of. invention had subsided." 

It would not have been just to the author, nor even. so 
suitable to the present purpose, to cite less than the 
whole of this passage, which exhibits the characteristic 
merits, even more strikingly than the defects, of the 
writer. Few could be found in the works of Johnson, 
and still fewer in those of any other writer, more happily 
and forcibly expressed : yet it can hardly be denied that 
the p^rts here distinguished by italics are chargeable, 
more or less,. with Tautology. 

It happens, unfortunately, that Johnson's style is par- 
ticularly easy of imitation, even by writers ut- i^jj^jton of 
terly destitute of his vigour of thought; and J®**^'®"- 
such imitators are intolerable. They bear, the .^ame 
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reseraUance to their model, that the armour of the Clii- 
nese, as described by tiwrdlers, consistiiig of thick quflt- 
«d cotton corered with stiff glazed paper, does to dnt 
of the ancient knights ; equallj ^ttering, boBgr, aod 
cumbersome, but destitute of the temper and firmness 
which was its sole advantage. At first sight, indeed, this 
kind of style appears far fix>m easy c^ attainment, oo 
account of its being remote Srom the colloquial, and hav- 
ing an elaborately artificial appearance ; but in reality, 
diere is none less difficult to acqdre. To strii^ togeth- 
er 8ub3ianHpe$j connected by conjunctions, which is the 
characteristic of Johnson'is style, is, in fact, the rudest 
and clumsiest mode of expressing our thoij^bcs : we hare 
txaiiy to find namet for our ideas, and then put thera 
together by connectives, instead of interweaving, or rath- 
er febing than together, by a due admixture of verbs, 
participles, prepositions, &c. So diat this way of writ- 
kg, as contrasted with the other, may be likened to the 
primitive rude carpentry, in whidi the materiab were 
united by coarse external implements, pins, nails, and 
cramps, when compared with that art in its most irnpror* 
ed state, after the invention of dovetail-joints, grooves, 
and mortices, when the junctions are efiected by forming 
property the extremides of the pieces to be joined, so as 
at once to consolidate and conceal the juncture. 

If any one will be at the pains to compare a few pages, 
varioui ^cn fi"om almost any part of Johnson's 
•oSiitatiTM ^o^"^} ^* ^® same quantity from any other 
ShrS?'*"* of our admired writers, noting down the number 
of substanHves in each, he will be struck with 
the disproportion. This would be still greats, if he 
were to examine with the same view an equal pcfftion of 



Suntcstir* 
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Cicero; but it must be acknowledged, that the genius of 
(he Latin language allows and requires a much smaller 
propoition of substai^tives than are necessary in our own; 
especially such as express qualities in the abstract 



§9. 
In aiming at a Concise Style, however, care must of 
course be taken that it be not crowded. The 
frequent recurrence of considerable ellipses, '^^' 
even when obscurity does not resuk from them, will 
produce an appearance of affected and laborious com- 
pression, which is offensive. The author who is studi- 
ous of Energetic brevity, should aim at what may be call- 
ed a Suggestive style ; such, that is, as, without making a 
distinct, though brief, mention of a multitude of particu- 
lars, shall put the hearer's mind into the same train of 
thought as the speaker's, and suggest to him more than is 
actually expressed.* Aristotle's style, which is frequent- 
ly so elliptical as to be dry and obscure, is yet often, at the 
very same time, unnecessarily diffuse, from his enumer- 
ating much that the reader would easily have supplied, if 
the rest had been fully and forcibly stated. He seems 
to have regarded his readers as capahle of gomg along 
with him readily, in the deepest discussions, but not, of 
going beyond Aim, in the most simple ; i. e. of filling tip 
his meaning, and inferring what he does not actually ex- 



* Suck a «tyle may be corapared to a good map, whush marks lUs- 
ictljrtke great outlines, setting down tke principal ayers, towns, 
mountains, &c. leaving the imagination to supply the Tillages, hil- 
locks, and streamlets; which, if they were all inserted in their due 
prepor fio as, would crowd the map, though alter aH tfaer could im4 
be discerned without a microscope. 

19* 
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jM«ss ; so that in many passages a free tfansktor miglit 
eenvejr his sense m a shorter compass, and jet in a less 
eiamped and dHpCical diction. A parHe^Uar stataotient, 
example, Or pro?eib, of which the general apfdieatiai 
is obvious, will often save a long abstract role, whtcK 
needs mudi explanation and limitaticHi ; and will thus 
surest much that is not actually said; thus uiswering 
the purpose of a mathematical diagram, -which, tfaou^ 
itsdf an individual, serves as a representative of a class. 
Slight hints also respecting the subordinate branches of 
any subject, and notices of the principles that will apply 
to them, &c. may often be substituted for £gressive 
ifiscussions, which, though laboriously compressed, would 
yet occupy a much greater space. Judicious divisioiK 
likewise and classificadons, save much tedious enume- 
ration ; and, as has heesa formerly remsarked, a well-cho- 
sen epithet may often surest, and therefore supply the 
place of, an entire Argument. 

It woidd not be possible, within a moderate compass, 
to lay down precise rules for the Su^estive kind of writ- 
ing I am speaking of : but if the slight hmts here given 
are siifficient to convey an idea of the object to be aimed 
at, practice will liable a writer gradually to form the 
habit recommended. It may be worth while, however, 
to add, that those accustomed to rational conversaHon^ 
will find in that, a very useful exercise, with a view to 
this point, (as well as to almost every other connected 
with Rhetoric ;) since, in conversation, a man natioaHy 
tries first one and then another mode of expressmg his 
thoughts, and stops as soon as he perceives that his com- 
panion fu% comprehends his saitiments, «id is sufficient* 
]y impressed with them. 
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§10. 

I have dwrit the more eamesdjr on ibe head 4>f Cod- 
ciseness, beciuse k is a quality m which yeung writcfn 
(who are die mosl fikefy to seek for practieal beneiit in 
a Treatise of tfab kind) are usuaUy meet deficieitf ; iftd 
because it is commonly said that in them, exuberance 
is a promising sign; without si^c»ent care being tidten 
to qualify this remark*, by addi^, that Has over-luxmi 
ance must be checked by judicious prunii^. If an early 
prcmeness to redundancy be an indicalioii of natund gen- 
ius, those who possess this geiuus diould be the more 
sedulously on their guard against that fauh. And those 
who do not, should be admonished that the want of a 
naNral gift cmmot be supplied by copymg its aCtendant 
defects. 

The praises which have been bestowed on Cofiow^ 
nes8 of dicdon, bmre lurobably tended to mis- ^ . 
lead. authoTB mto a cumbroijs veriliosity. it depeaaeBtm 

^^ ^ precision. 

should be remembered, that there is no real 
Copiousness in a multitude of synonymes and circumlo- 
cutions. A house would not be the better furnished for 
being stored with ten times as mai^ of some kbds of 
articles as were needed, while it was perhaps destitute oi 
those required for other purposes; nor was Lucullus's 
wardrobe, which, according to Horace, boasted five thou- 
sand mantles, necessarily weU stocked, if other articles c^ 
dress were wantmg. The completeness of a library does 
not conskt in the number of volumes, especUly if mttsy 
of them are duplieaU^; but in its containing cojmos of dl 
the most valuable woiics. And in like manner, true 
Copiousness of language consists in having at command, 
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as far as possible, a suitable expression for each different 
tnodificadon of thoug|L.t. This, consequently, will often 
save much ciicunilocution; so that the greater our com- 
mand of language, the more concisely we^all be ena- 
bled to write. In an iiuthor who is attentive to these 
princ^Jes, diffuseoess may be accounted no dangerous 
fault of style, because practice will gradually correct it; 
but it is otherwise with one who pleases hmself m string- 
ing tc^ether weU-$ouBding words into an easy, flowing, 
and (falsely-called), copious ^le, destitute of nerve: 
ttid who is satisfied with a small p(^ont)f matter; seek- 
.mg to increase, as it were, the appearance of Ins weakh 
by hammering out his metal thin. This is far from a 
curable fault. When the style is fully formedln adier 
reqpeett, pregnant fulness of meaning is seldom superad- 
ded; but when there is a basis of energetic condensation 
of thought, die faults of harshness, baldness, or even ob- 
scurity, are much more likely to be remedied. Solid 
gold maybe new moidded and polished: but what can 
give solidity to gilding? 

§ 11. 
Lastly, the Atrai^ement of words may be made 
Xnergyde. ^^^^7 conducive to Energy. The importance 
Sto amB9»- ^^ ^ attention to this . point, with a view to 
ment. Perspicuity, has been already noticed: but of 

two sentences equally perspicuous, and consisting of the 
very same, words, the one may be a fedple and lai^uid, 
the other a striking and Energetic expression, zner^ 
from the diiference of Arrangement. 
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Some, among tbe modems, ere accustomed to speak 
of th9 ^aiurml turd&r of the words in a sen- 
tence, and to consider, each, the established oniMrof 
arrangement of his own Iwguage as the nearest 
to such a natural order; regarding that which prevails in 
Latin and in G?eek as a sort of deranged and irregular 
structure. We are apt to consider that as most natural 
and intrin^IcaUy {»oper, which is the roost familiar to 
oinrsdves; but there seems no good ground for asserting, 
4hat the customary strut^ture of sentences in the ancient 
languages is less natiaral, or less suitaUe for the purposes 
for which language is employed, dian in the modem. 
Supposmg the established order in Englidb or in French, 
for instance, to be more closely conformed to the gram- 
matical or lo^al analysis of a sentence, than that of Lat- 
in or Ghreek, because we place the Sulijaot first, the 
Copda next, and the Predicate last, &c. it does not fd- 
low that such an arrangement is necessarfly the best fit- 
ted, in every case, to excite the attention, — to-cUrect it 
to the most essential points, — to gratify the imagina- 
tion, — or to aflkct the fedings. It is, surely, the natu- 
ral object of language to express as strongly as possible 
the spedcer*s sentiments, and to convey the same to the 
hearers; and that arrangement of words may fairly be ac- 
counted the most natural, by which all men are natti- 
rally led, as far as the rules of their respective languages 
allow them, to accomplish this object. The rules of 
many of the modem languages do indeed frequently eon- 
fine an author to an order which he would od^rwise 
never have chosen; b^it what translator of any taste 
would ev«r voitinlonly alter the arrangement of ibe 
words in such a sentence, as Mefdlii 4 '*A^fus *E^eimp 
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which our laaguage allows us to reader exactly, ^^ Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians! " How feeble in comparison 
is the translation of Le Clerc, '^ La Diane des Ephe- 
giens est une grande Deessef "• How imperfect that of 
Beausobre, ^' La grande Diane des Ephesiem!'* 
How undignified that of Saci, " VS^ la grande Diane 
des Ephesiens! " ^ 

Our language indeed is, though to a less degree, very 
much hampered by the same restrictions; it 

Advantage in , . . , r -.i_ 

point orar- being m general necessary, lor toe expression 
the anoieni of the senso, to adhere to an order which may 

languages. , • , , i- m i 

not be m other respects the most eligible: 
"Cicero praised Caesar,'* and '* Caesar praised Cicero," 
would be two very differ^it propositions; the situation 
of die words being all that indicates^ (from our want of 
CkiHSf) which is to be taken as the nominative, and 
which as the accusative; but such a restriction is far 
fix)m bdog an advantage. The transposition of words 
which the ancient languages admit of, conduces, not 
merely to variety, but to Energy, and even to-Precision. 
If, for instance, a Roman had been directing the attri- 
tion of his hearers to the circumstance that even Cassar 
had been the object of Cicero's praise, he would, most 
likely, have put " Casarem " first ; but he would hare 
put " Cicero " first, if he had been remarking that not 
only others, but even &e, had praised Caesar. 

It is for want of this liberty of Arrangement that we 
are often compelled to mark the emphatic words of our 
sentences by die v(»ce, in speaking, and by italics, in 
writing; which would, in Greek or in Latin, be pkunly 
indicated, in most instances, by the ccdlocadon alone. 
The sentence c which has be&a often brought forward as 
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an example of the varieties of ejqn'ession which may be 
given to the same words, ^^ Will you ride to London to- 
morrow ? " and which mpy be pi-onounced and under- 
stood in ai least five different ways, according as the first, 
second, &c. of the words is printed in italics, would be, 
by a Latin or Ghreek writer, arranged in as many differ- 
ent orders, to answer these several intentions. The ad- 
vantage thus gained must be eirident to any one who 
considers how important the object is which is thus accom- 
plished, and for the sake of which we are oft^i compel- 
led to resort to such clumsy expedients ; it is like the 
prop^ didtributiott of the lights m a picture ; which is 
hardly of less consequence dian the correct and lively 
representation of the objects.* 

It must be the aim then of an author, who would write 
with Energy, to avail himself of all the liberty itaucaaod 
wliich our languc^e does allow, so to arrange »j^n^«"c«- 
his words that there shall be the least possible 
occasion for underscoring and italics ; and this, of course, 
noust be more carefully attended to by the writer than 
by the speaker^ who may, by his mode of utterance, con- 
ceal, in great measure, a defect in tins point, It may be 
worth observing, however, . that some writers, having 
been taught that it is a fault of style to require many of 
the words to be in italics, fancy they avoid the fault, by 
omitting those indications where they are really needed ; 

* The 4th book of Q. Curtias begins with a passage which affords 
a good instance of the energetic effect produced by a skilful use <^ 
the license of the Latin arrangement : *^ Darius tanti mode ezeroitus 
rex, qui triuniphantis magis quam dimicantis more, citrm sublimis 
inierat prcelium, per loca quae prope immensis agminibus compleye- 
rat, jam inania, et ingenti solitudine vasta, fugiebat" The eflfect of 
the concluding verb, placed where it is, is most striking. 
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which is no less absurd ihan to attempt remed]^ the 
intricacies of a road by removii^ the directtoQ-posts.* 
The proper remedy b, to ppdeaTOur so to construct the 
sijle, that the coBucation of the wofds may, as far as is 
possible, direct the attentioa to those idach are onpfaattc. 
And the general maxim that should chiefly guide us, 
is, as Dr. Canqpbell obsenres, the homely sajing, 
^^ Nearest the heart, nearest the mouth ; " die idea, 
which is the most forciUy nnpressed on die author's 
mind, will naturalfy* claim the first utterance, as nearly as 
the rules of the language wiH permit. And it will be 
found that, m a majority of instances, the most Emphatic 
word will be the PredicaU ; contrary to the rule wUch 
the nature of our language compels us, in most instances, 
to obsenre. It will often happen, however, that we do 
place the Predicate first, and obtain a great increase of 
Energy by thk Arrangement. Of this licoise our trans- 
lators of the Bible have in many instances, very happilj 
avffiHed themsekes ; as, e. g. in the sentence lately cited, 
" Great is Diana of the Ephesians ; " so also, "Blessed 
is he that cometh in the name of die Lord : " it is evi- 
dent how much this would be enfeebled by alt^nng the 
Arrangement into " He that cometh in the name of the 
Lord is blessed." And, again, " Silver and Gold have I 
none ; but what I have that give I unto thee. " f Another 
passage, in which they mi^t advantageously have ad 
hered to the order of the original, is, " ^Eneaev^ hteea 

^Ths oensQie of frequent and lonjjf Parentheaes also leadi lome 
writen into the like prepoBteroiu expedient of leaTing oat the markf 
( ) by which they aie indicated, and anbatitntlng ecmmas; iafteul 
of 00 fhunmg each aentenoe that they ahall not be needed. It ii no 
core to a hune man, to take away his crntchea. 

f Acta T. 6. 
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'9it^(it^, 1} fisf&Xfi,^* which would certainly have been 
ren<fered as correcdy, and more forcibly, as well as more 
closely, *^ Fallen, fallen is Babylon, that great city," 
than, " Babylon .is fallen, is fallen." 

The word " IT " is frequendy very serviceable in ena- 
bling us to alter the arrangement: thus, the u^^fj,,^ 
sentence, " Cicero praised Caesar," which ad- w^rdiT. 
mits of at least two modifications of sense, may be altered 
so as to express either of them, by thus varying the order: 
" It was Cicero th^t praised Caesar," or, " It was Caesar 
that Cicero praised." " IT " is, in this mode of using 
it, the representative of the Subject,! which it thus ena- 
bles us to place, if we will, after the Predicate. 

§12. 
With respect to Periods^ it would be neither practical- 
ly useful, nor even suitable to the present ob- 
lect, to enter into an examination of the difFer- 
eitt senses in which various authors have employed the 
word, A technical term may allowably be employed in 
a scientific work, in any sense not very remote from com- 
mon usage, (especially when common usage is not uni- 
form and invariable, in the meaning affixed to it,) provid- 
ed it be clearly defined, and the definition strictly adher 

• Rev. ifvni. 2. 

f Of whatever gender or number the subject referred to may be, 
" IT " may, with equal propriety, be employed to represent it. Our 
translators of the Bible have not scrupled to make '' IT " refer to a 
meuoHline noun: '<It is I, be not afraid;** but they seem to have 
thought it Hot allowable, as perhaps it was not, at the time when they 
wrote, to make such a reference to a ptural noun. ** Search ths 
Scriptures — tkey are they which testify of Me : *' we should now say 
without any impropriety, ^^ fTis tket/y*' &c. 

20 
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ed to. By a Period, then, is to be unikrstood in dai 
place, any sentence, whether simple or complex, wUdi 
is so framed that the Grammatical construction win not 
admit of a close, before the end of it; in which, in short, 
the meaning remains suspended, as it were, till the whde 
is finished. A loose sentence, on the c<»i- 
seatenees. xxsrj^ is, any that is not a Period; any, whose 
construction will allow of a stop, so as to form a perfect 
sentence at one or more places, before we arrive at the 
end- E. g. " We came to our journey's end — at last-— 
with no small difficulty — after mucb fatigue — throu^ 
deep roads — and bad weather." TUs is an instance 
of a very loose s^itence; (for it is evident that this kind 
of structure admits of degrees,) there being no less than 
five places, marked by dashes, at any one of which the 
sentence might have terminated, so as to be grammat- 
ically perfect. The same words may be formed into a 
Period, thus: ^' At last, after much fatigue, through 
deep roads, and bad weather, we came, with no smaH 
difficult, to our journey's end." Here, no stop can 
be made at any part, so that the preceding words shall 
form a sentence before the final close. These are both 
of them simple sentences; i. e. not consisting of seve- 
ral causes, but having only a sfaigle verb; so that it is 
plain we ought not, according to this view, to confine 
the name of Period to compear sentences; as Dr. Camp- 
bell has done, notwithstanding his having adopted the 
same definition as has been here laid down. 

Periods, or sentences nearly ap{H*oaching to Periods, 
hove certainly, when other things are etpial, the advan- 
tage in point of Energy. An unexpected continuat'bii 
of a sentence, which the reader had supposed to be coo- 
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chided, especially if in reading aloud, he had, under that 
supposition, dropped his voice, is apt to produce a sen- 
sation in the mind of being disagreeably balked; anal- 
ogous to the unpleasant jar which is felt, when in as- 
cending or descending stairs, we' meet with a step more 
than we expected: and if this be often repeated, as in 
a very loose sentence, a kind of weary impatience results 
from the uncertainty when the sentence is to close. 
The objection however to loose sentences and conse- 
quent tendency towards the periodic structure, must 
have been greater among the Ancients than the Modems , 
because the variety of arrangement which the ancient 
langui^es permitted, and, in particular, the liberty of 
reserving the verb, on which the whole sense depends, 
to the end, made that structure natural and easy, in 
many instances in which, in our language, it would ap- 
pear forced, unnatural, and affected. But the agreea- 
bldness of a certain degree, at least, of Pe- Tendency 
riodic structure, in all languages, is apparent JSiodlc*'* 
from this; that they all contain words which ■*'"^"'*- 
may be said to have no other use or significations but to 
suspend the serwe, and lead the hearer of the first part of 
the sentence to expect the remainder. He who says, 
**The world is not eternal, nor the work of chance;" 
expresses the same sense as if he said, ^^ The world is 
neither eternal, nor the work of chance; " yet the latter 
would be generally preferred. So also, " TOie vines af- 
forded both a refreshing shade, and a delicious fruit;" 
the word " both " would be missed, though it adds noth- 
ing to the sense. Again, ^^ While all the Pagan nations 
consider Religion as one part of Virtue, the Jews, on 
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the conuary, regard Virtue as a pait of Religion;"* the 
omission of the first word would not altei- the sense, but 
would destroy the Period; to produce which is its only 
use. The ME^'^, JE^ and TE of the Greek are, in many 
places, subservient to this use alone. 

The modern languages do not indeed admit, as was 
observed above, of so Periodic a Style as the ancient 
do: but an author,' who does but clearly understand 
what a Period is, and who applies the test I have laid^ 
down, will find it very eisy, after a litde practice, to 
compose in Periods, even to a greater degree than, in 
an English writer, good taste will warrant. His skill 
and care will be cliiefly called for in avoiding all appear- 
ance of stiffness and afifectation in the construction Ot 
them, — in not departing, for the sake of a Period, too 
far irom colloquial usage, — and in observing such mod- 
eration in the employment of this style, as shall prevent 
any betrayal of artifice, — any thing savouring of elab- 
orate stateliness; which is always to be regarded as a 
worse fault than the slovenliness and languor which ac- 
company a very loose style. 

§ 13. 
It should be observed, however, that, as a sentence 
LooBe and which is not strictly a Period, accordbg to the 
dausel? foregoing definition, may yet approach indef- 
initely near to it, so as to produce nearly the 
same effect, so, on the other hand, periods may be so 
constructed as to produce much of the same feeling of 
weai iness and impatience which results from an excess 

* Joflephos. 
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of loose sentences. If the clauses be very long, and 
contain an enumeration of many circumstances, though 
the sentence be so framed, that we are still kept in ex 
pectation of the conclusion, yet it wiU be an impatien 
expectation; and the reader will feel the same kind* of 
imeasy uncertmnty when the clau3e is to be finished, as 
wovdd be felt respecting the ientencBj if it were loose. 
And tlu§ wiD especially be the case, if the rule for- 
merty given with a view to Perspicuity be not observ- 
ed,* of takmg care that each part of the sentence be un- 
derstood, as it proceeds. Each clause, if it consist of 
severd parts, should be contmued with the same atten- 
tion to dieir mutual connection, so as to suspend the 
sense, as is employed in the whole sentence ; that it 
may be, as it were, a Periodic clause. And if one clause 
be long and another short, the shorter should, if possible- 
be iput^hut. Universally indeed "a sentence Precedence 
woidd often be, practically, too long, i. e. M^SortST' 
wiD have a tedious, dragging effect, merely *^**'*"" 
from its concluding with a much longer clause than it 
b^an with ; so that a composition which most would 
censure as abounding too much in long sentences, may 
often have its defects, in great measure, remedied, with- 
out shortemng any of them ; merely by reversing the 
c»der of each. This of course holds good with respect 
to aH complex sentences of any considerable length, 
whether periods, or not. An instance of the difference 
of efiect produced by this means, may be seen in such 
a sentence as the following : ^^ Tlie State was made, 
mder the pretence of serving it, in redity, the prize of 

* Fart iii. chap. i. { 3. 
20* 
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their contention, to each of those opposite parties, who 
professed in specious terms, the one, a preference for 
moderate Aristocracy, the otlier, a desire of admitting the 
people at large to an equality of civil privileges." This 
may be regarded as a complete Period; and yet for the. 
reason just mentioned, has a tedious and cumbrous effect* 
Many critics might recommend, and perhaps with reason, 
to break it into two or three ; but it is to our presei^t 
purpose to remark, that it might be, in some degree at 
least, decidedly improved, by merely reversing the claus- 
es ; as thus : '^ The two opposite parties, who profess^ 
ed in specious terms, the one, a preference for moder 
rate Aristocracy, the other^ a desire of admitting the 
people at large to an equality of civil privileges, made 
the State, which they pretended to serve, in reality the 
prize of their contention." * 

Another instance may be cited from a work, iii which 
any occasional awkwardness of expression is the more- 
conspicuous, on account of its general excellence, the 
Church Liturgy ; the style of which is so justly admir^ 
ed for its remarkable union of energy with simplicity, 
smoothness, and elegance : the following passage from 
the Exhortation is one of the very few, which, firom the 
fault just noticed, it is difficult for a good reader to deliver 
with spirit ; '^ And although we ought at all times hum- 
bly to acknowledge our sins before Grod, || yet ought 
we most chiefly so to do, || when we assemble — and 
meet together — to render thanks for the great benefits 
that we have received at his hands, — to set forth his 
most worthy praise, to hear his most holy word, and to 

* Thacydides, on the Corcyrean aedition. 
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ask those things whicii wee requisite aod aecessarj^^- 
as well for the body as the soul." This is eWde&tlj 
a very loose sentence, as it might be supposed to con- 
clude at any one of the three places which are marked 
by dashes ( — ) ; this disadvantage, however, may easily 
be obviated by the suspension of voice, by which a good 
reader, acquainted with the passage, would indicate that 
the sentence was not concluded ; but the great fault is 
the l^gth of the Itist of the three principal clauses, in 
comparison of the former two : (the conclusions of which 
are marked |{) by which a dragging and heavy eifect 
is produced, and the sentence is made to appear longer 
than it really is. This would be more manifesto to any 
one not familiar, as most are, with the passage ; but a 
good reader of the Liturgy will find hardly any sentence 
in it so difficult to deliver to his own satisfaction. It 
is perhaps the more profitable to notice a blemish oc- 
curring in a composition so well known, and so de- 
servedly valued for the excellence, not only of its sen- 
timents, but of its language. 

It is a useful admonition to young writers, with a view 
to what has lately been said, that they should always at- 
tempt to recast a sentence which does not please ; al- 
tering the arrangement and entire construction of it, in- 
stead of merely seeking to change one word for another. 
This will give a great advantage in point of Copiousness 
ako ; for there may be, suppose, a ^vbstanHvej whtch^^. 
either because it does not fuQy express our n^antng, or 
for some other reason, we wish to remove, but can find 
DO other to supply its place ; but the object may p«r- 
mqps be easily accomplished by means of a verfr, ad* 
verb, or some other part of speech, the substitotkm of 
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which implies an atterstkm ct the constriiction. It is 
an exercise according./ which may be recommended as 
highly conducive to the improv«nent of Style, to prac- 
tise casting a sentence into a variety of different forms 

It is evident, from what has been said, that in com- 
Differanca P^^^itions intended to be delivered, the Period- 
{J^^ ic style is much less necessary, and therefore 
JJJJ^The*' much less suitable, than in those designed foi 
•pMker. ^ closet. The speaker may, in most instan 
ces, by the skilfiil suspension of his voice, give to a 
loose sentence the effect of a Period: and though, in 
both species of composition, the display of art is to be 
guarded against, a more imstudied ur is looked (or in 
such as are spoken. 

l^ie study of the best Greek and Latin writers may 
be of great advanti^e towards the improvement of the 
Style in the point concerning which I have now been 
treating, (for the reason lately mentioned,) as well as m 
most others : and there is this additional advantage, 
(which, at first sight, might appear a disadvantage,) that 
the style of a fcureign writer cannot be so closely imitated 
as that c^ one in our own language : for this reason there 
will be the less danger of fallhig into an obvions and ser- 
vile imitation.* 

§ 14. 

. Antidiesis has been sometimes reckoned as one form oi 
the Period ; but it is evident diat, according to 
me view hore taken, it has no necessary connec- 

*BoIingbroke may be noted as one of the most Periodie of Eaf 
laA wiltoni; Swift and Addison (tiioQgh in other nspeeto my di& 
fkmng fimn meh other) are among the most loose. 
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tion with it. One clause may be opposed to another, 
by means of some contrust between corresponding words 
in each, whether or not the clauses be so connected that 
the former could not, by itself, be a complete sentence. 
Tacitus, who is one of the most Antithetical, is at the 
same time one of the least Periodic, of all the Latin 
writers. 

There can be no doubt that this figure is calculated to 
add greatly to Energy. Every thing is rendered more 
striking by contrast ; and almost every kind of subjecl- 
matter aiSbrds materials for contrasted expressions. 
Truth is opposed to error ; wise conduct to foolish ; dif- 
ferent causes often produce opposite effects ; different cir* 
cumstances dictate to prudence opposite conduct ; oppo- 
site impressions may be made by the same object, on 
different minds ; and every extreme is opposed both to 
the Mean, and to the other extreme. If, therefore, the 
language be so constructed as to contrast together these 
opposites, they throw light on each other by a kind of 
mutual reflection, and the view thus presented will be 
the more striking. By this means also we may obtain, 
consistently with Perspicuity, a much greater degree of 
conciseness ; which in itself is so conducive to Energy ; 
e. g. "When Reason is against a man, he will be 
against Reason;"* it would be hardly possible to ex- 
press this sentiment not Antithetically, so as to be clearly 
intelligible, except in a much longer sentence. Again, 
" Words are the Counters of wise men, and the Money 
of fools ; " * here we have an instance of the combined 

- «9ect of Antithesis and Metaphor in producing in- 

I . .. II - '■ 

•Hobbes 
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creased Enei^, both direcdy, and at the same time, 
(bjr the Conciseness restdting from them,) indirectly ; 
and accordingly in such pointed and pithy expressions, 
we obtain the gratification which, as Aristotle remarks, 
results firom '^ the act of learning quickly and easily." 
The Antithetical expression, ^' Party is the madness of 
many for the gain of a few," affords an instance of this 
constraction in a sentence which does not contain two 
distinct clauses. Frequendy the same words, placed in 
different relations with each other, will stand in contrast 
to themselves ; as in the expression, ^' A fool with judg 
es ; among fools, a judge ; " * and in that given by 
Quinctilian, ^^JV*on nU edamtnvo, sed iU vivam edo ; *' 
** I do not live to eat, but eat to Hve : ** a^ain, " Perse 
cution is not wrong because it is cruel ; but it is cruel 
because it is wrong : " and agaun, in the beautiful fines, 
from the Arabic, by Sir W. Jones : 

On Parent knees, a naked new-bom child 
Weeping then Mt'rt iHiile all around thee aiiulM ; 
So live, that ainking ia thy last long sleep, 
Thou then may'st smile, while all around thee weep. 

All of these are instances also of perfect Antithesis, 
without Period ; for each of these sentences might, pam- 
matically, be concluded in the middle. So also, <' It is 
[indeed] a just maxim, that honesty is the best policy; 
but he who is governed by that maxim is not ui hoo^ 
man." This antithetical sentence is or is not a Period, 
according as the word " indeed " is inserted or omiOied. 
Of the same kind is an expression in a Speech of Mr. 
Wyndham's, " Some contend that I disapprove pf this 
plan, because it is not my own ; it would be more cor- 

•Cowper. 
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rect to say, that it is not my own, because I disapprove 
it."* 

The use of Antithesis has been censured by some, as 
if it were a paltiy and affected decoration, unsuitable to 
a chaste, natural, and raasoidine style. Pope, accord- 
ingly, liimself one of the most antithetical of our writers* 
speaks of it in the Dunciad with contempt : % 

I see a Chief who leads my chosen sons, ,l 

All armed with Points, Antitheses, and Puns. 

The excess, indeed, of this style, by betraying artifice, 
efiectually destroys Energy ; and draws off the caution - 

attention, even of those who are pleased with ^iJAn 
effeminate glitter, from the matter, to the style. ^'^^■^■* 
But, as Dr. Campbell observes, '' the excess itself into 
which some writers have fallen, is an evidence of its 
value — of the lustre and emphasis which Antithesis is 
calculated to give to the expression. There is no risk 
of intemperance in using a liquor which has neither spirit 
nor flavour." 

It is, of course^ impossible to lay down precise rules 
for determining, what will amount to excess, in the use 
of this, or of any other figure : the great safeguard will 
be the formation of a pure taste, by the study of the most 
chaste writers, and unsparing self-correction. But one 
rule always to be observed in respect to the antithedcal 
construction, is to remember that in a true Antithesis the 
opposition is always in the ideas expressed. Some writ- 
ers abound with a kind of mock-antithesis, in which 
the same, or nearly the same sentiment which is express- 



* Cheat pointedneM and force ia added to tlie argument firomeon 
Ifwim (Part L chap. u. § 6.) by the aatithetical fimn of ezprearfon 
See note to Part v. chap. iv. § 1. 
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ed by the first clause, is repeated in a second ; or at 
least, in which there is but little of real contrast between 
the clauses which are expressed in a contrasted form. 
This kind of style not only produces disgust instead of 
pleasure, when once the artifice is detected, which it soon 
must be, but also, mstead of the brevity and vigour re- 
sulting from true Antithesis, labours under the fault of 
-prolixity and heaviness. Sentences which might have 
been expressed as simple ones, ai*e expanded into com- 
plex, by the addition of clauses, which add little or noth- 
ing to the sense ; and which have been compared to the 
false handles and keyholes with which furniture is deco- 
rated, that serve no other purpose than to correspond to 
the real ones. Much of Dr. Johnson's writing is charge- 
able with this fault. 

Bacon, in his Rhetoric, furnishes, in his conunon- 
places, (i. e. heads of arguments, pro and confra, on a va- 
riety of subjects,) some admirable specimens of compress- 
ed and striking Antitheses ; many of which are worthy 
of being enrolled among the most approved proverbs ; 
e. g. " He who dreads new remedies, must abide old 
evils." " Since things alter for the worse spontaneously, 
if they be not altered for the better designedly, what end 
will there be of the evil?" " The humblest of the vir- 
tues the vulgar praise, the middle ones they admire, of 
the highest they have no-perception," &c. 

It will not unfrequently happen that an Antithesb 

Antithosia "^^^^ ^ ®^®° more happily expressed by the 
wittaout peri- sacrifice of the Period, if the clauses are by 
this means made of a more convenient length 
and a resting-place provided at the most suitable point : 
e. g. "The persecutions undergone by the Apostles, 
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Avnished both: a trial to their faith, and a coi^nnation to 
ours :-— a trial to them, because if human hcmour £md 
rewards had attended them, they could not, even them 
selves, have been certain that these were not their 
object; and a confirmation to us, because they would 
not have encountered such sufferings m the cause of im- 
posture." If tlus sentence were not broken as it is, but 
compacted into a Period, it would have more heaviness 
of effect, though it would be rather shorter : e. g. ^' The 
persecutions undergone by the Apostles, furnished both 
a trial of their faith, since if human honours, &c. &c. 
and also a confirmation of ours, because," &c. Univer- 
sally, indeed, a complex sentence, whether Antithetical 
or not, will often have a degree of spirit and liveliness 
from the latter clause being made to turn back^ as it 
were, upon the former, by containing, or referring to, 
some word that had there been mentioned : e. g. ^' The 
mtroducers of the now-established principles of political 
economy may fairly be considered to have made a great 
discovery; a discovery the more creditable, fi*om the 
circumstance that the facts on which it was founded had 
long been well known to all." This kind of style also 
may, as well as the Antithetical, prove offensive *if car- 
ried to such an excess, as to produce an appearance of 
affectation or mannerism. 

-§ 15. 

Lastly, to the Speaker especially, the occasional em- 
ployment of the Interrogative form, will often ^ 
prove serviceable with a view to Energy. It ^^^ 
calls the hearer's attention more forcibly to some impor- 
tant point, by a personal appeal to each individual, either 

21 
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to assent to what is ui^ed, or to frame a leasonaUe objec- 
tion ; and it often carries widi it an air of triumphant tie* 
fiance of an oppcMient to r^te the argument if he can. 
Either the Prennss * or the Conchision, or both, of ai^ 
argument, majr be stated in tins form ; but it is evident, 
that if tt be introduced too &equen%, it wiU necessarilj 
ftdl of the object of directing a parHeular attention to 
the most important points. To attempt to make every 
thing emphatic, is to make nothing en^hadc. The util* 
ky, however, of this figure, to the Orator at least, is 
sufficiently established by the sia^ consideration, thitt 
k abounds m the Speeches of IXaaioacheBes* 



CHAP. III. 

Of Ekgance. 

§1. 

Oir the last quality of Style to be noticed, El^ance 
or Beauty, it is the less necessary to enlarge, both be- 
cause the most appropriate and characteristic excellence 
of the class of compositions here treated of, is, that Ener- 
gy of which I have been speaking, and also, because 
many of the rules laid down under that head, are equal- 
ly applicable with a view to Elegance ; the same Choice, 
Number, and Arrangement of words, wlBf for the most 

""The interro^tiye form is particularly suitable to the minor pre- 
miss of a Dilemma, because that does not categorically assert, but 
leases an opponent his ohoiee of seyeral aHernaaves. See Logie, 
dvpp. to Part ill. $ 5. 
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part, conduce both to Energy and to Beautj • The two 
qualities however are by no means undistin- Elegance 
guishable : a Metaphor, for instance, may be J^ tS**'^ * 
apt, and striking, and consequently ccwducive '^™^' 
to Energy of expre33ion, even though the new image, 
introduced by it, have no intrinsic beauty, or be even un- 
pleasant ; in which case it would be at variance with £1 
egance, or at least would not conduce to it. Elegiance 
requires that all homely and coarse words and phrases^ 
should be avoided, even at the expense of circumlocu- 
tion ; thou^ they may be the most apt and forcible that 
langui^e can supply. And elegance implies a smooth 
and easy flow of weirds in respect of the sound of .the 
sentences ; thoi^ a more harsh and abrupt mode of ex- 
pression may often be, at least, equally energetic. 

Accordingly, many are generahy acknowledged to be 
forcible writers, to whom no one would give the credit of 
Elegance ; and many others, who are allowed to be ele- 
gant, are yet by no means reckoned among the vigorous 
and energetic* 

When the two excellences of Stjde are at variance, 

the general rule to be observed by the orator p„fe„nca 
is to prefer the energetic to the elegant. Some- ®fE»«8y' 
times, indeed, a plain, or even a somewhat homely ex- 
pression, may have even a more enetgetic effect, from 
that very circumstance, than one of more studied re- 
finement ; since it may convey the idea of die speaker's 
being thoroughly in earnest, and anxious to convey his 
sentiments, where he uses an expression that can have 
DO other recommendation ; whereas a strikingly elegani 
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expression may sometimes eomrey a suspicion that it 
was introduced /or the sake of its Elegance ; which wiii 
greatly diminish the force of what is said. 

Universal^, a writer or speaker should endeavour to 
maintain the appearance of expressing himself, not, as 
if he wanted to say somethings but as if be had some- 
thing to say : i. e. not as if he had a subject set him, 
and was anxious to compose the best essay or declamar 
tion on it that he could; but as if he had some ideas to 
which he was anxious to give utterance ; — not as if he 
wanted to compose (for instance) a sermon, and was 
desirous of performing that task satisfactorily, but as if 
there was something in his mind which he was desi** 
ous of communicating to his hearers.* TUs is prob- 

It is an admonition which probably will give offence to some, 
and excite the scorn of others, but which I cannot but think maj 
sometimes prove useful to a young preacher, that he should ask 
himself, at the beginning, and in the course, of his composition,'* For 
vJuU purpose am I going to preach ? Wherein would any one be a 
loser if 1 were to keep silence ? Is it likely that any one will learn 
something he was ignorant of, or be reminded forcibly of something 
he had forgotten, or that something he was fiuniliar with shall be set 
before him in a new and striking point of view, or that some diffi- 
culty will have been explained, or some confused ideas rendered 
clear ; or, in short, that I shall at all have edified any one ? Let it 
not be said, that I preached because there teas to be a. Sermon, and 
concluded when I had said enough to — occupy the requisite time; 
careful only to avmd any thing that could excite censure, and con- 
tent to leave the hearers just as I found them. Ijet me be not sat- 
isfied with the thousandth iteration of common-places, on the ground 
that it is all very true, and that it is the fault of the congregation if 
they do not believe and practise it ; for all this is equally the case, 
whether I preach or not ; and if all I say is what they not only knew 
before, but had heard in the same trite and general statements an 
hundred times before, I might as well hold my peace. I ought not 
to be considering merely whether these arguments — motives — doc- 
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aibiy what Bp* Butler means when he speaks of a man's 
writing ^^witb simplicity and in earnest." JK^ manner 
has this advantage, though it is not only inelegant, but 
often obscure: Dr. Paley's is equally earnest, and very 
perspicuous; and though often homely, is more impres- 
sive than that of many of our most polished writers. 
It is easy to discern the prevalence of these two differ- 
ent manners in different authors, respectively, and to 
perceive the very different effects produced by them; 
it is not so easy for one who is not really writing ^' widi 
simplicity and in earnest," to assume the appearance of 
it.* But certainly nothing is more adverse to this sp 
pearance than over-refinement. Any expression indeed 
that is vulgar, in bad taste, and unsuitable to the dig- 
nity of the subject, or of the occasion, is to be avoided ; 
since, though it might have, with some hearers, an En- 
ergetic effect, this would be more than counterbalanced 
by the disgust produced in oth«:s ; and. where a small 
accession of Energy is to be gained at the expense of a 
great sacrifice of Elegance, the latter will demand a 
preference. But still, the general rule is not to be lost 
sight of by him who is in earnest aiming at the true 
ultimate end of the orator, to which all others are to 
be made subservient; viz. not the amusement of his 

trines, &c. are themselves likely to prodace an effect ; but whether 
my urging them will be likely to make any difference as to the 
effect. Am I then about to preach merely because I want to say 
something, or because I have something to say V 

It is true, a man cannot expect constant success in his endeaTours 
bathe is not very likely to succeed in any thing that is not even tb8 
object of his endeavours. See note Fart iii. chap. i.. § 5. 

* This may be one reason why an Author's notes are Ckftes movs 
spirited and more interesting than the rest of his work. 

21* 
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hearers, nor their admiration of himself, but their Con- 
viction or Persuasion. It is from this view of the sub- 
ject that I have dwelt most on that qualitj of style 
which seems most especially adapted to that object. 
Perspicuity is required in all compositions ; and mdj 
even be considered as the ultimate end of a Scientific 
writer, considered as such; he may indeed practically 
increase liis utility by writing so as to excite curiosity, 
and recommend his subject to general attention ; but in 
domg so, he is, in some degree, superadding the office 
of the Orator to his own ; as a Philosopher, he may 
assume the existence m his reader of a desire for know- 
ledge, and has only to convey that knowledge, in language 
that may be clearly understood. Of the style of the 
Orator, ( in the wide sense in which I have been using 
this appellation, as including all who are aiming at Con- 
viction,) the appropriate object is to impress die mean- 
mg strongly upon men's minds. Of the Poet, as such,* 
the ultimate end is to give pleasure ; and accordingly 
Elegance or Beauty (in the most extensive sedse of 
those terms) will be the appropriate qualities of his lan- 
guage. 

§ 3. 

Some indeed have contended, that to give pleasure 

Beauty of *^ "^^ *^® ultimate end of Poetry; f not dis- 

ap^^La tinguishing between the object which the Poet 

pm?(^'°' n^y have in view, as a mauy and that which 

is the object of Poetry, as Poetry. Many, 

* See Dr. Copleston's heotxaes on Poetry, 
f Supported in some degree by the aathmity of Hone* 
yha prodesse vobtnt, aut deleetare PoUm. 
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no doubt, may have proposed to themselves the far 
more important object of producing moral improvement 
in their hearers through the mediiun of Poetry ; and so 
have others, the inculcation of their own political or 
philosophical tenets, or, (as is supposed in the case of 
the GeorgicSy) the encoiaragement of Agriculture : but 
if the views of the individual are to be taken mto ac- 
count, it should be considered that the personal fame or 
emolument of the author is very frequendy his ultimate 
object. The true test is easily applied : that which to 
competent judges affords the appropriate pleasure of 
Poetry, is good poetry, whether it answer any other 
purpose or not ; that which does not afford this pleas- 
ure, however instructive it may be, is not good Poetry^ 
though it may be a valuable work. 

It may be doubted, however, how far these remarks 
apply to the question respecting Beauty of p^^^ „^ 
style ; since the chief gratification afforded by JSJS {?*»• 
Poetry arises, it may be said, from the beauty ^**°"«***'- 
of the thoughts. And undoubtedly if these be mean 
and common-place, the Poetry will be worth litde ; but 
stOl, it is not any quality of the thoughts that constitutes 
Poetry. Notwithstanding all that has been advanced 
by some French critics,* to prove that a work, not in 
metre, may be a Poem, (which doctrine was partly de- 
rived from a misinterpretation of a passage in Aristotle's 
PoetieSy) f universal opinion has always given a con- 
trary decision. Any composition m verse^ (and none 

■ ■■■! ■ IW 11 . ■ I II I I I I I .1 ■ II I »— W—^^ 

* See PrefiuM to TiUmaque, 

t VtXol X^yoi has been erroneoiuly interpreted language toittoMi 
flMfiv, in A pBMage where it certainly means metre wUkaut tmme; 
«y air be calls U in another ^usage of the same work, ^iMfisz^. 
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that is not,) is always caBed, whether good or bad, 
a Poem, by all who have no favourite h3rpothesis to 
maintain. It is indeed a common figure of speech to 
say, in speaking of any work that is deficient in the 
qualities which Poetry ought to exhibit, that it is not a 
Poem ; just as we say of one who wants the character- 
istic excellences of the species, or the sex, diat he is 
not a man ; * and thus some have been led to confound 
together the appropriate excellence of the thing in ques- 
tion, with its essence ; but the use of such an expression 
as, an ^^indifferent" or ^^a dull Poemj" shews plainly 
tiiat the tide of Poetry does not necessarily imply the 
requisite Beauties of Poetry. 

Poetry is not distinguished from Prose by superior 
Duunction Bcauty of thought or of expression, but is a 
wS^oM. distinct kind of composition ; f aad they pro- 
duce, when each is excellent in its kind, distinct kinds 
of pleasure. Try the experiment, of merely breaking 
up the metrical structure of a fine Poem, and you will 
find it inflated and bombastic Prose : j: remove this de- 

* I dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more, is none. — Macbeth, 

t It is hardly necessary to remark, that I am not defending or 
seeking to introdace any unusual or new sense of the word Poetry ; 
bat, on the contrary, exiflaining and yindioating that which is the 
moat customary among all men who have no particular theory to 
support. The mass of mankind often need, indeed, to have the 
meaning of a word (1. e. their oion meaning) explained end developed; 
hat not to ha^e H determined what it ahaU mean, since Aat is de- 
termined by their use ; the true sense of each word being, thai uhkh 
u undaratood hy it. 

t Henos the impropriety of the piactice, by no means nngonnmon, 
cf f— nw i f a Umguage fimn its poetry. It is like kaning Botany ni 
• Ihtoar^gmdm ; which is filled ivtth what sre, to the Botanist's eye, 
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feet bj altering the words and the arrangement; and it 
will be better Prose than before ; then, arrange this 
agam into metre, without any other change, and it will 
be tame and dull Poetry ; but still it will be Poetry, as is 
mdicated by the very censure it wiD incur ; for if it were 
not, there would be no fault to be found with it ; smce, 
while it remained Prose, it was (as we have supposed) 
unexceptionable. The circumstance that the same 
Style which was even required in one kind of compo- 
sition, proved offensive in the other, shews diat a dif- 
ferent kind of language is suitable for a composition in 
metre. 

Another indication of the essential difference between 
the two kinds of composition, and of the ^pe- p^^ 
rior importance of the expression i^ Poetry, Jraniiata- 
is, that a good translation of a Poem, (though, 
perhaps, strictly speaking, what is so called is rather an 
imitation^) * is read by one well-acquainted with the 
original, with equal or even superior pleasure to that 
which it affords to one ignorant of that original ; where- 
as the best translation of a Prose-work, (at least of one 
not principally valued for beauty of style,) will seldom 
be read by one familiar with the original. And for the 
same reason, a fine passage of Poetry will be reperused, 
with unabated pleasure, for the twentieth time, even by 
one who knows it by heart.f 



heaui^ul monsters ; — every variety of curious and ornamental devi- 
atlon from the simple forms. 

* And accordingly it should he observed, that, as all admit, none 
Init a poet can he qualified to translate' a poem. 

t Hence it is that the want of eon^leU Perspicuity (such i. e. w 
pats the reader instantly in possession of the whole sense) is a fiff 
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According to the views here takai, good Poetry might 
be defined, ^^ EhgatU and decorated langtuige^ in metre^ 
expreiring such and such thoughts : " and good Prose 
composition, ^^ such and such thoughts expressed in good 
bmguage : " that which •is primary in each, bemg subor- 
dmate in the other. 

§4. 
What has been said may be illustrated as fully, not as 
it midit be, but as is suitable to the present 
*^«>njj«« occasion, by the following passs^es from Dr. 
DaSSSS"'* A. Smith's admiraWe fragment of an Essay on 
^"sining. *Ae Imitative Arts: "Were I to attempt to 
discriminate between Dancing and any other 
kind of movement, I should observe, that though in per- 
forming any ordinary action, — in walking, for example, 
across the room, a person may manifest both grace and 
agility, yet if he betrays the least intention of shewing 
either, he is sure of offending more or less, and we nev- 
er fail to accuse him of some degree of vanity and affec- 
tation. In the performance of any such ordinary action, 
every one wishes to appear to be solely occupied about 
the proper purpose of the action ; if he means to shew 
either grace or agility, he is carefiil to conceal that mean- 
ing ; and m proportion as he betrays it, which he almost 
always does, he offends. In Dancing, on the contrary, 
every one professes and avows, as it were, the intention 
of displaying some degree either of grace or of agility, or 
of both. The display of one or other, or both of these 

Vm fkult in Poetrj than in Froae. For Poetry, if it be worth read- 
ing at all, is worth reading over and over ; which it voUl be, if it be 
tfofficientljr intelligible, on a fizit perusal, to ezoite viytd and pkasing 
•motions. 
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qualities, is, m reality, the proper purpose of the action , 
and there can never be any disagreeable vanity or afiec- 
tati(»i in following out the proper purpose of any action. 
When we say of any particular person, that he gives 
Umself many alTected airs and graces in Dancing, we 
mean either that he exhibits airs and graces unsuitable to 
the nature of the Dance, or that he exaggerates those 
which are suitable. Every Dance is, in reality, a succes- 
sion of airs and graces of some kind or other, which, if I 
may say so, profess themselves to be such. The steps, 
gestures, and motions which, as it were, avow the inten- 
tion of exhibiuog a succession of such airs and graces, 
are the steps, gestures, and motions which are pectdiar 
to Dancii^. * * * * # The distincuon between the 
sounds or tones of Singing, and those of Speaking, seems 
to be of the same kind with that between the step, &c. 
of Dancing, and those of any other ordinary action. 
Though In Speaking a person may shew a very agreea- 
ble tone of voice, yet if be seems to intend to shew it, — 
if he appears to listen to the sound of his own voice, and 
as it were to tune it Into a pleasing modulation, he never 
fails to offend, as guilty of a most disagreeable afiecta- 
tion. In Speaking, as in every other ordinary action, we 
expect and require that the speaker should attend only 
to the proper purpose of the action, — the clear and dis^ 
tinct expression of what he has to say. In Smging, on 
the contrary, eve^ one professes the intention to please 
by the tone and cadence of his voice ; and he not only 
appears to be guilty of no disagreeable affectation in 
doing so, but we expect and require that he should do 
so. To please by the Choice and Arrangement of agree* 
able sounds, is the proper purpose of all music, vocal, 
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wen as instrumental ; and we always expec^ that every 
one should attend to the proper purpose of whatever ac- 
tion be is performing. A person may appear to sing, 
83 well as to dance, afl^ctedly; he may endeavour to 
please by sounds and tones which are unsuitable to die 
nature of the song, or he may dwell too much on those 
which are suitable to it. The disagreeable affectation 
appears to consist always, not in attempting to please by 
a proper, but by some improper modulation of the voice.*' 
It is only necessary to addj (what seems evidently to 
have been in the author's mind, though the Dissertation 
is left unfinished,) that Poetry has the same relation to 
Prose, as Dancii^ to Walking, and Singing to Speaking ; 
and that what has been said of them^ will apply, exactly, 
miUoHs mutandisy to the other. It is needless to state 
this at length ; as any one, by going over the passages 
just cited, merety substituting for " Singing," " Poetry," 
—for "Speaking," "Prose,"— for "Voice," "Lan- 
guj^e," &c. will at once perceive the coincidence.* 

What has been said will not be thought an unnecessa 
ry digression, by any one who considers (not to mention 
the direct application of Dr. Smith's remarks, to £iocu- 
tian) the important principle thus established in respect 
of the decorations of style : viz. that though it is possible 
for a poetical style to be affectedly and offensively orna- 
mented, yet the same degree and kind of decoration 
winch is not only allowed, but required, m Verse, would 
in Prose be £sgusting ; and that the appearance of air 

* This probably was in Aristotle'8 mind when he reckoned Poetiy 
9Matmg the inutaHoe arts ; viz. tiiat it is imitative of Prose-compod- 
tion, in the same manner is Singing, of ordinary Speaking ; uA 
Daneing, of ordinary Aetion 
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tention to the Beauty of the expression, and to die Ar- 
rangement of the words, wiuch in verse is essential, is to 
be careiidly avoided in Prose. 

And since, as Dr. Smith observes, ^' such a design, 
when it exists, is almost always betrayed;" Elegance of 
die safest rule is, never, during die act of com- JJt to"be'"** 
position, to study Elegmice, or think about it STring'the 
at all. Let an audior study the best models — fnj"*^^"'' 
mark their beauties of style, and dwell upon 
diem, that he may insensibly catch the habit of express- 
ing himself widi Elegance ; and when he has completed 
any composition, he may revise it, and cautiously alter 
any passage that is awkward and harsh, as well as diose 
that are feeble and obscure : but let him never, while 
writings thmk of any beauti^ of style ; but content 
himself with such as may occur spontaneously. He 
should carefully study Perspicuity as he goes along ; he ' 
may also, though more cautiously, aim in like manner, at 
Energy ; but if he is endeavourmg after Elegance, he 
will hardly fail to betray that endeavour ; and in propor- 
tion as he does this, he will be so far from giving pleas- 
ure, to good judges, that he will offend more than by die 
rudest simplicity. 

22 . 
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OF ELOCUTION. 



CHAP. I. 

Otneral Comiderattoni relative to Elocution. 

§1. 

On the importance of tbis branch, it is hardly neces- 
sary to offer any remark. Pew need to be told that tbe 
effect of the most perfect composition may be entirely 
destroyed, even by a Delivery which does not render it 
unintelligible ; — that one, which is inferior both in mat- 
ter and style, may produce, if better spoken, a more 
powerful effect than another which surpasses it in both 
those points ; and that even such an Elocution as does 
not spoil the effect of what is said, may yet M far short 
of doing full justice to it. " What would you have said," 
observed -3Eschines, when his recital of his great rival's 
celebrated Speech on the Crown was received with a 
burst of admiration, — " what would you have sidd, had 
you heard him speak it.^ " 

The subject is far from having failed to engage atten- 
tion : of the prevailing deficiency of diis, more than of 
any other qualification of a perfect Orator, many have 
complained ; and several have laboured to remove it * 
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but it may safely be asserted, that dieir endeavours hdve 
'been, at tbe Very best, entirely unsuccessful. Probably 
not a single instance coidd be found of any one who 
has attmned, by the study of any system of instfuttion 
that has appeared, a really good Delivery ; but there 
are many^ probably nearly as many as have fully tried 
the experiment, who have by this means been totally 
spoiled;— * who have Men in*ecoveraMy into an affect- 
ed style of spouting^ worse, hi all respects, than their 
origiQal mode of Ddivery. Many acccurdbgly have, not 
imreasonably, concaved a disgust for the subject altogeth- 
er ; considering it hopdess that Elocution should be 
taught by any rules ; and acquiescing in the conclusion 
that it is to be regarded as entirely a gift of nature, or an 
accidental acquirement of practice. It is to count^act 
llie prejudice which may result from these feelings, that I 
profess in the outset a dissent from die principles gener- 
ally adopted, aad lay claim to some degree of originality 
m my own. Novelty affords at least an opening for 
)x>pe ; and the only opening, when former attempts have 
> let with total feilure. 

' §2. 
The requisites of Elocution correspond in great 
oieasure with Aose of Style: Correct Enun- Requisite! of 
eiatiofij in opposition both to indistinct utter- ®°®"****"* 
ance, and to ifulgar and dialectic pronqnciation, may^ 
be considered as answeriag to Piyity, Gramnaticd Pro- 
priety, and absence of Obsolete or othen^se Unintelli-' 
gible words. These qualities of Style, and of Elocu- 
tion, being equally required in common conversation, 
do not properly iaU within the Diovince of Rhetoric. 
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The three qualities, again, which have been treated of 
under the head of Style, viz. Perspicuity, Energy, and 
Elegance, may be regarded as equally requisites of Elo- 
cution : which, in order to be perfect, must convqr the 
meaning clearly^ forcibly y and agreeably. 

§3. 
. Before however I enter upon any separate exambar 
RMidinKand ^^^^ of thcse requisites, it will be necessary to 
Speaking, pf^mise a few remarks oo the distinction be- 
tween the two branches of Delivery, viz. Reading 
aloud, and Speaking. The object of correct Reading 
IS, to convey to the hearers, through the medium of the 
ear, 'what is conveyed to the reader by the ey^ ; — to 
put them in the same situation with him who has the 
book before him ; — to exhibit to them, in sh<»t, by the 
voice, not only each word, but also all the stops, para- 
graphs, italic characters, notes of interrogation, &g;* 
.«^—— ^»^— ^— ^— ^— ^— ^^— ^-"i 1 1 ■ _— ^p.— ^^»— .— »»^— ^— »»— ^^^——i ^^^i^i^^^-^—^~— ^ ii-ii 

* It may be said, indeed, that even tolerable Reading aloud, supplies 
more than is exhibited by a book to the eye ; since though italics 
e. g. indicate which word is to receive the emj^asis, they do not point 
out the tone in which it is to be pronounced ; which may be essentiai 
to the right understanding of the sentence ; er g. in such a sentence as 
in Genesis i, " Grod said, Let there be light; and there toof light:" 
here we can indicate indeed to the eye that the stress is to be upon 
" teas; " but it may be pronounced in di^rent tones; one of which 
would alter the sense, by implying that there vhis light already. 
This is true indeed ; and it is also true, that the very words them- 
selves are not always presented to the eye with the same distinctions 
•s are to be conveyed to the ear; as/e. g. ** abuse/' '* refuse," " project," 
and many others, are pronounced differently, as nouns and as verbs. 
This ambiguity however in our written signs, as well as the other 
relative to emphatic words, are imperfections which will not mislead 
a moderately practised reader. Bfy meaning in saying that such 
Reading as I am speaking of pats the hearers in the same atafttioii as if 
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^duch hi? sight presents to him. His voice seems to 
ki(Ucate to them, '^thus and thus it is written in the 
book or manuscript before me." Impressive reading 
superadds to this, some degree of adaptation of the 
tones of voice to the character of the subject,. and of 
the style. What is usually termed fine reading seems 
to convey, in addition to these, a kind of admonition 
to the hearers respecting the feelings which the com- 
position ought to excite in them : it appears to say, ^^ diis 
deserves your admiration ; — tliis is sublime ; — tliis 
is pathetic, &c." But Speaking, i. e. natural speaking, 
when the Speaker is uttering his own sentiments, and 
is thinking exclusively of them, has sometliing in it dis 
tinct from aD this : it conveys, by the sounds which 
reach the ear, die idea, that what is said is the efRision 
of the Speaker's own mind, which he is desirous of im- 
parting to others. A decisive proof of which is, that if 
any one overhears the voice of another, to whom he is 
an utter stranger — suppose in the next room — widi- 
out being able to catch die sense of what is said, he will 
hardly ever be for a moment at a loss to decide wheth- 
er hO' is Reading or Speaking ; and this, though the 
bearer may not be one who has ever paid any critical 
attention to the various modulations of the human voice. 
So ^de is the difference of the tones employed on 
these two occasions, be the subject what it may.* 

the book were before them, is to be understood on the supposition of 
their being able not only to read, but to read so as to take in the full 
sense of what is written. 

* <'At eyerj sentence let them ask themselves tlua question; 
How should I utter this, were I Speaking it as my own immedials 
■entiments ? 1 liave often tried an experiment to shew the great 

22* 
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The didference of effect produced is proportionably 
Attention g^eat : the personal sympathy felt towards oae 
wKh^syni ^^^ appears to be delivering his own senti- 
'**'*>• ments is such, that it usually rivets the atten- 
tion, even involuntarily, tliough to a discourse which ap* 
pears hardly worthy of it. It is not easy for an auditor 
to fall asleep while he is hearing even perhaps feeble 
reasoning, clothed in indifferent laaguage, delivered ex- 
temporaneously, and in an unaffected style ; whereas it 
is common for men to find a difficulty in keeping them- 
selves awake, while listening even to a good dissertation, 
of the same length, or even shorter, on a subject, not 
uninteresting to them, when ready though with Proprie- 
ty, and not in a languid manner. And the thoughts, even 
of those not disposed to be drowsy, are apt to wander, 
unless they use an effort from time to time to prevent 
it ; while, on the other hand, it is notoriously difficult 
to withdraw our attention^ even from a trifling talker, of 
whom we are weary, and to occupy the mind with re- 
flections of its own. 

Of the two branches of Elocution which have been 
just mentioned, it might at first sight agpear as if one 

difieience between these two modes of utterance, the natural and 
the artificial; which was, that when I found a person of viracity 
delivering his sentiments with energy, and of course with all that 
variety of tones which nature furnishes, I have taken occasion to 
put something into his hand to read, as relative to the topic of con- 
versation ; and it was surprising to see what an immediate change 
there wtis in his Delivery, from the moment he began to read. A 
different pitch of voice took place of his natural one, and a tedious 
onifbrmity of cadence succeeded to a spirited variety; insomuch 
that a blind roan could haraly conceive the person who read to be 
tke tame who had just been speaking." Sheridan, Art qf Reading. 
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only, that of the Speaker, came under the province of 
Rhetoric. But it will be evidcQt, on consideration, that 
both must be, to a certain extent, regarded as connected 
with our present subject ; not merely because many of 
the same principles are applicable to both, but because 
any one who delivers (as is so commonly the case) a 
written composition of his own, may be reckoned as be- 
longing to either class : as a Reader who is the author 
of what he reads, or as a Speaker who supplies the de- 
ficiency of his memory by writing. And again, in the 
(less common) case where a Speaker is delivering witb^ 
out book, and from memory alone, a written composition, 
either his own or another's, though this cannot in strict- 
ness be called Reading, yet the tone of it will be veiy 
likely to resemble that of Reading. In the other case,-^ 
that where the author is actually reading his own com- 
position, he will be still more likely, notwithstanding its 
being his own, to approach, in the Delivery of it, to the 
Elocution of a Reader ; and, on the other hand, it is 
possible for him, even without actually deceiving the 
liearers into the belief that he is speaking extempore, to 
approach indefinitely near to tliat style. 

The difficulty however of doing tliis to one who has 
the writing actually before him, is considerable ; and it 
is of coarse far greater when the composition is not his 
own. And as it is evident from what has been said, 
diat this (as it may be called) Extemporaneous style of 
Elocuticm, is much the more impressive, it becomes an 
interesting, inqiury, how the difficulty in quesdon oaa| 
Dest be surmounted. 
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§4. 
Littfei if any, "attendon has been bestowed on lius 

point by the writers on Elocution : the dis- 
Aftiflcial V . -^ - . , , » ,. 

Igrtoof tJEicUoD aboTo pointed' out between Reading 

and Speaking having seldom, or never, been 
precisely stated and dwelt on. Several however have 
written elaborately on "good Reading," or on Elocu- 
tion, generally ; and it is not to be denied, that some 
ingenious and (in themselves) vduable remarks have 
been thrown out relative to such qualities in Elocution 
as might be classed under tlie three heads I have hdd 
down, of Perspicuity, Eneigy, and Elegance : but 
there is one principle running .through aU their precepts, 
which being, according to my views, radically erroneous, 
must (if those views be correct) vitiate every system 
founded on it. /The principle I mean is, that in order 
to acquire the best style of Delivery, it is requisite to 
stody analytically the emphases, tones, pauses, degrees 
of loudness, &c. which give the proper effisct to each 
passage that is well delivered — to frame rules founded 
<m the observation of these _ and then, in practice, de- 
liberately and carefully to conform the utterance to these 
ndes, so as to form a complete artificial system of 
Elocution. 

That such a plan not only directs us Into a circuitous 
and d^lcult path, towards an object which may be reach- 
ed by a shorter and strai^ter, but also, in most instances, 
completely fails of that very object, and even produces, 
9iteQer tfaaD not, effects the very reverse d^ what is de- 
signed, is a doctrme for which it wiQ be necessaiy to 
ofier some reasons ; especially as it is undeniable that 
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the. system here repfobated, as employed in the ease 
of Elocution, is precisely that recommended and taught 
in this very Treatise, in respect of the conduct of dSr- 
gumerUsi By analyzing the best compositions, and ob- 
serving what kinds of arguments, and what modes of 
arrangmg them, in each case, prove most successful, 
g«[ieral rules have been framed, which an author is re- 
commended studiously to observe in Composition : and 
this is precisely the procedure wliich, in Elocution, I 
deprecate. The reason for makins such a 

. , , . Excellence 

difference in these two cases is this : whoever in mattei 

and in 

(as Dr. A- Smith remarks in the passi^'e Jeiiyeiy to 

^ r o be aimed at 

lately cited) * appears to be attendmg to his JJj^^pp®"*^ 
own utterance, which will almost inevitably 
be the ease with every one who is doing so, is sure to 
give o&nce, and to be censured for an affected delivery; 
because every one is expected to attend exclusively to 
the proper object of the action he is engaged m ; which, 
in this case, is the expression of die thoughts — not the 
sound pf the expressions. Whoever therefore learns, 
and endeavours to apply in practice, any artificial rules 
of Elooudon, so as deliberately to modtdate his voice 
conformably to the principles he has adopted, (how- 
ever just they may be in themselves,) will hardly ever 
fail to betray his intention ; which always gives offence 
when perceived. Arguments, on the contrary, must be 
deliberately framed : whether any one's course of reas- 
oning be sound and judicious, or not, it is necessary, and 
it is expected, that it should be the result cf thought. 
No one, as Dr. Smith observes, is charged with affects- 

* See Part ui. ch. iii. § 4. p. 250. 
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lion far giving his attention to ibe ptoper object of die 
iK^tion be is engaged in. As dierefore the proper ob- 
ject of the Orator is to adduce ccMiviBcing ArgimieDts, 
and topics of Persuasion, there is nothing offensive in 
bis appearing deliberately to aim at tlus object. He 
may indeed weaken, the force of what is urged by too 
great an appearance of elaborate composition, or by ex- 
citing suspicion of Rhetorical trick ; but he is so &r 
from being expected to pay no attention to the sense of 
what be says, that the most powerful argument would 
lose much of its force, if it were supposed to have been 
thrown out casually, and at random* Here therefore 
the employment of a regular system (if founded on just 
principles) can produce no such ill effect as in the case 
of Elocution : since the habitual attention which that 
implies to the choice and arrangement of arguments, is 
such as miMf take place, at any rale; whether it be 
conducted on any setded pruiciples or not. The odIj 
difference is, that he who proceeds on a correct system, 
will think and deliberate concerning the course of his 
Reasoning to better purpose^ than he who does not : be 
will do weU and easily^ what the other does ill, and with 
more labour. Both alike must bestow their attention 
on the Matter of what they say, if they would produce 
any effect ; both are not only allowed, but expected to 
do so. 

The two opposite modes of pcoceeding therefore 
which are recommended in respect of diese two points, 
(the Argument and the Delivery,) are, in fact, both the 
result of the same circumstance ; viz. that the speaker 
is expected to bestow his whole attention on the ptof& 
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buriness of his speech, which- is^ not the SSocutioii, hn 
die Matter.* 

§ 5. 
When however I protest against aU artificial sys- 
tems of Elocution, and all direct attention to 
Delivery, cU the timey it must not be sup- i£!^e of 
posed that a ge^ieral inattention^ to that point *^"' ""* 
IS recommended; or that the most perfect Elocution is 
to be attained by never thinking at all on &e subject; 
though it may safely be a/Ermed that even this negative 
plan would succeed far better than a studied modulation. 
But it is evident that if .any one wishes to assume the 
Speaker as far as possible, i. e. to deliver a written com- 
position with some degree of the manner and effect of 
one that is extemporaneous, he will have a considera- 
ble difficulty to surmount: since though this may be 
called^ in a certain sense, the Natural Manner, it is 
far from being what he will naturally, i. e. spontaneous^ 
It/j fall into. It IS by no means natural for any one to 
read as if he were not reading, but speaking. And 
again, even when any one is reading what he does not 
wish to deliver as his own composition, as, for instance, 
a portion of the Scriptures, or the Liturgy, it is evident 
that this may be done better or worse, in infinite de- 
grees ; and that though ( accordmg to the views here 
taken) a studied attention to die sounds uttered, at the 



* Style occupies in some les^cti an intermediate place between 
tfaese two ; in wbM degi^e each qpiality of it should or shouM not 
be made an object of attention at the time ofcempodngf and how ftr 
the appearance of such atlentian is toierated, has \ken mlreadj tnai- 
«d^fn tiie preotdinf BUC 
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time of uttmng them, leads to an aSbeted and c^Sanstve 
deliveiy, yet, on the other hand, an utterly carebas 
reader cannot be a good one. 



CHAP- 11. 
JhrAjmal and Katural Methods e^mfmred. 

With a view to Perspicuity then, the &st requisite 
in all Delivery, viz. that quality which makes 
the meaning fully understood by the hearers, 
the great point is that the Reader (to confine our at- 
tention for the pres^it to that branch) should appear to 
understand what he reads. If the composition be, in 
itself, intelligible to the persons addressed, he will make 
them fully understand it, by so delivering it. But to 
this end, it is not enoi^ that he should himself octti- 
ally understand it; it is possible, notwithstanding, to 
read it as if be did not. And in like manner with a 
view to die quality, which has been here called Energy, 
it is not sufficient that he should himself feel, and be 
impressed with the force of what he utters : he may, 
notwithstanding, deliver it as if he were unimpressed. 

§2. 

The remedy that has been commonly proposed for 
these defects, is to point out in such a work, 
for mstance, as the Liturgy, iMch words oii^ 
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to be marked as emphatic, — in what places the voice 
is to be suspended, reused, lowered, &c. One of the 
best writers on the subject, Sheridan, in bis Lectures on 
the Art of Readings* (whose remarks on many points 
coincide with the principles here laid down, thou^ he 
differs from me on the main question — as to the Sys- 
tem to be practically followed with a view to die pro- 
posed objeot,) adopts a peculiar set of marks for de- 
noting the different pauses, emphases, &c. and applies 
tibese, widi accompanying explanatory observations, to 
the greater part of the Liturgy, and to an Essay sdb- 
joined ; f recommending that the habit should be formed 
of regulating the voice by his marks ; and that after 
wards readers should " write out such part^ as they want 
to deliver properly, without any of the usual stops ; 
and, ^ter having considered them well, mark the pauses 
and emphases by the new signs which have been an- 
nexed to them, according to the best of their judgment," 

&c. 

To the adoption of any such artificial scheme there 

are three weighty objections ; first, that the proposed 
sjTstem must necessarily be imperfect ; secondly, that if 
it were perfect, it would be a circuitous path to the 
object in view ; and thirdly, that even if both those ob- 
jections were removed, the object would not be effec- 
tually obtained 

•See note p. 256. It is to be obscryed, however, that moit of 
the objectiont I have adduced do not apply to this or that system in 
ptitienlar ; to Sheridan's, for instance, as distinguished from Walk- 
er's; bat, to aU such systems generally ; as may be seen ftom whtl 
is said in the present section. 

t See Appendix, [ I.] 
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First, such a system must necessarity^ be ioqpeifect, 
itoperfae- becHuse, tbough the txKf^wiic word in each 
S^iteu^ senteace may easily be pointed out io writingi 
^stem. ^^ variety <^ marks, that coidd be invaited,— 
BOt ev^i musical notation, — would suffice to indicate 
the different tone»* in which the different emphatic 
wwds should be pronounced ; thou^ on this depends 
frequent^ the whole force, and even sense of the ex- 
pression. Take, as an instance, the words of Macbeth 
in the witches' cave, when be is addressed by one of 
the Sj[Mrits which they raise, ^^ Macbeth ! Macbedi ! 
Macbeth ! " on which he excladms, ^^ Had I three ears 
IVl hear thee ;" no one would dispute that the stress 
is to be laid on the word ^^ ttu^e ; '' fflid thus much 
anight be indicated to the reader's eye ; but if he had 
Jiediing else to tn»t to, he mi^t chance to defiver the 
passage in such a manner as to be utterly absurd ; for 
k is possible to pronounce the emphatic word ^^ three,'* 
in such a tone as to indicate that ^^ since be has but I'm 
ears he cannot hear." Again, the following passage, 
(Mark iv. 21.) ^* Is a candle brought to be put under a 
bushel, or under a bed," I have heard so pronounced 
as to imply that there is no other aUemaiwe : and yet 
the emphasis was laid on the right words. It wouM be 
nearly as hopeless a task to attempt adequately to con- 
▼6y, by any written marks, precise directions as to the 
taUj — the degree of rapidity or slowness, — with which 
each sentence and clause should be delivered, l^onger 
and shorter pauses may indeed be easily denoted ; and 
marks may be used, similar to those m music, to indi^ 

cate, generally, quick, slow, or moderate time ; but it is 

' - 

* See note, p 266. 
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evident liuit the vari«d<»i8 which actudfy take place are 
iflGnite — far beyond what any roaiks could suggest; 
add that much of the force of what is said depends 6n 
the degree of rapidity with which it is uttered ; chiefly 
on the relaHte rapidity of one part in comparison of 
anodier : for instance, in such a sentence as the follow- 
ii^, in one of the Psdms, which one may usually hear 
read at one uniform rate ; " all men that see it shdl say, 
this hath Qoi done ; fi>r they shall perceive that it is his 
vrork; ** the four words ^^ this hadi Grod done, " diough 
monosyllables, oo^ to occupy very fitde less time in 
utterance than all the rest of the verse together. 

2dly, But were it even possible to bring to thlB high- 
est perfection the proposed system of marks, cireuitoa«. 
it would still be a circuitous road to the desired art^ciai 
«id. Suppose it could be eompletely indicat- *^ "^ 
ed to the eye, in what tone each word and sentence should 
bo pronounced according to the several occasions, the 
learner might ask^ ^^but 10% should this tbne suit the 
awful, — this, the pathetic, — this, the narrative style? 
iffhy is this mode of delivery adopted for a command, -^ 
this, for an exhortation, — this, for a supplication ? " &c. 
The only answer that could be given, is, that these tones, 
emphases, &c. are a part of the language; — that na- 
ture, or custom, which is a second nature, suggest spon- 
taneously these different modes of giving expression to 
the different thoughts, feelings, and designs, which are 
present to the mind of any one who, without study, is 
speaking in earnest his own sentiments. Then, if this 
be the case, why not lecve nature to do her own work ? 
impress but the mind fully with the sentiments, &c. to 
be uttered ; withdraw the attention from the sound, and 
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fix it on ibe sense ; and nature, or habit, wifl spon- 
taneously suggest the proper Deliveiy. That this wiB 
be the case is not onlj true, but is the veiy supposition 
on which die artificial system proceeds ; for it professes 
to teach the mode of Delivery neUurally adapted to each 
occasion. It is surely, therefore, a circuitous path that 
k proposed, when the learner is directed, first to consider 
how each passage ought to be" read ; i. e. what mode of 
delivering each part of it would spatUaneoualy occur to 
him, if he were attending exclusirely to the matter of 
it ; then to observe all the modukticHis, &c. of voice^ 
which take place in such a Delireiy : then, to note these 
down, by established marks, in writing ; and, lasdy, to 
pronounce according to these marks. This seems like 
recommending, for the purpose of raising the hand to the 
mouth, that he should first observe, when performing 
that action without thought of any thing else, what mus- 
cles are contracted, — in what degrees, — and in what 
order ; then, that he should note down these observa- 
tioDS ; and lastly that he should, in conformity with these 
notes, contract each muscle in due degree, and in proper 
order ; to the end that he may be aaabled, after all, to — 
lift his hand to his mouth ; which, by supposition, he had 
already done. Such instruction is like that bestowed by 
Moliere's pedantic tutor upon bis /Bourgeois Gftntil' 
homme^ who was taught, to his infinite surprise and de- 
light, what configurations of the mouth he employed m 
pronouncing the several letters of the alphabet, which lie 
had been accustomed to utter all his life, without know- 
ing how.* 



• « 



Qu*est ce que vqus fakes quand wms pronancez Of Mais js 
is, / " — An answer which, if not savouring of Philosophioai analy* 
•IS, gave at least a good practical solution of the problem. 
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3. Lasdy, waiving both the above objections, if a pei> 
son could learn thus to read and softak. as it « 

, A ' Appeamnce 

were, djj^ «o/e, with the same fluency aad ac- JonTr' » 



curacy as are attainable in the case of singing, JJirndS Ti 
still the desired object of a perfectly natural '*"• 
as well as correct Elocution, would never be in this way 
attained. The reader's attention being fixed on his 
own voice, (v/hich in singing, and there only, is allowed 
and expected,) the inevitable con'sequence would be that 
be would betray more or less his studied and artificial De- 
livery ; and would, in the same degree, manifest an o&a- 
sive afifectation.^ 

§3, 
The practical rule then to be adopted, in conformity 
with the principles here maintsdned, is, not ^^^^ 
only to pay no studied attention to the voice, »»"««•• ^bw 

, ' to be lecur- 

but Studiously to withdraw the thoughts firom ^^' 
it, and to dwell as intently as possible on the Sense j 
trusting to nature to suggest spontaneously the proper 
emphases and tones, f He who not only understands 

* It 8k<m]d be observed^ however, that, in the reading of the Lit 
orgy especially, so many gross faults arr become quite familiar to 
many, from what they are accustomed to hear, if not iVom their own 
practice, as to render it peculiarly difficult to unlearn, or even detect 
them; and as an aid towards the exposure of sach faults, there may 
be great advantage in studying Sheridan's observations and direc- 
tions respeeting-the delivery of it; provided care be tsken, in practice, 
to keep clear of his faulty principle, by withdrawing the attention 
from the sound of the voice, as carefully as he recommends it to be 
directed to that point. 

f Many persons are so far impressed with the truth of the doctriniB 
here inculcated, as to acknowledge that << it is a great ftult for a 
reader to be too much occupied with thoughts respecting his own 
voice ;" and thus they think to steer a middle course between oppo 

23* 
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fully what he is readii^, but is earnestly occupying his 
miod with the matter of it, will be likely to read as if he 
understood it, and thus, to make others understand it ;* 
and in like manner, widi a view to the impressiveness of 
die Delivery, he yrbo not only feels it, but is exclusivdy 
absorbed with that feeling, will be likely to read as if he 
felt it, and to communicate the imjHression to his hearers. 
But this cannot be the case if he is occupied with the 
thought of what their opinion will be of his reading, and, 
how his voice ought to be regulated; — if, in short, he 
is diinking of hiviselfy and, of course, in the same degree, 
abstracting his attention from that which ought to occupy 
it exclusively. 

It b not, indeed, desirable, that in reading the Bible, 
for example, or any tlung which is not mtended to ap- 
pear as his own composition, he should deliver what are, 

site extremes. But it should be remembered that this middle course 
entirely nullifies the whole adTantage proposed by the plan recom- 
mended. A reader is sure to pay too much attention to his voice, not 
only if be pays any at aU, but if he does not strenuously labour to 
withdraw his attention firom it altogether. 

* Who, for instance, that was really thinking o£ a. resurrection from 
the dead, would ever tell any one that our Lord " rose again from the 
dead -" (which is so common a mode of reading the Creed,) as if He 
bad done so more than onoe ? It is to be obserred, however, that it 
is not enough for a reader to have his mind fixed on the subject ; 
without regard to the occasion, &c. It is possible to read a prayer 
well, with the tone and manner of a man who is not praying, i. e. 
Addressing the Deity, but addressing the auditnee and reciting a form 
of words for their instruction : and such is generally the case with 
those who are commended as ^' fine readers " of the Liturgy. Ex- 
temporaneous prayers are generally delivered, with sj^it indeed, but 
(after the few first sentences) not as prayers, bat as exkorUsHoms to 
the congregation 
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avowedly, another's sentiments, in the same style, as if 
they were such as arose in his own mind ; but ii is desir 
able that he should deliver them as if he were reporting 
another's sentiments, which were both fully understood^ 
and felt in all their force by the reporter ; and the only 
way to do this effectually, — with such modulations of 
voice, &c. as are suitable to each word and passage, — 
is to fix his mind eamesdy on the meanings and leave 
nature and habit to suggest the utterance. 

§4- 
Some may, perhaps, suppose that this amounts to the 
same thing as taking no pains at all; and if, 
with this impression, they attempt to tiy the ex- in^ole^ata. 
periment of a natural delivery, their ill-success "^ ™*""«'- 
will probably lead them to censure the proposed method, 
for the failure resulting from their own mistake. In trudi, 
it is by no means a very easy task, to fix the attention on 
the meaning, in the manner and to the degree now pro- 
posed. The thoughts of one who is reading any thmg 
very familiar to him, are apt to wander to other subjects, 
though peiiiaps such as are connected with that which is 
before him ; if, again, it be something new to him, he is 
apt (not indeed to wander to another subject, but) to get 
the start, as it were, of his readers, and to be thinking, 
while uttering each sentence, not, of that, but of the sen- 
tence which comes next. And in both cases, if he is 
careful to avoid those faults, and is desirous of reading 
well, it is a matter of no small difficulty, and calls for a 
constant effort, to prevent the mind from wandering in 
another direction ; viz. into thoughts respecting his own 
voice, — respecting the effect {produced by eadi Botmd,— 
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the ^probation he hopes for from the bearers, &c 
And this is the prer^ng fault of those who are com- 
monly said to take greai pains in their reading ; pains 
which will always be tdcen in vain, with a view to the 
true object to be aimed at, as long as the effort is thus 
applied in a wrong direction. With a view, indeed, to a 
very different object, die approbation bestowed on the 
reading, this artificial delivery will often be more suc- 
cessful than the natural. Pompous spouting, loid many 
other descriptions of unnatural tone and measured ca- 
dence, are frequendy admired by many as excellent 
fcading ; which admiration is itself a proof that it is not 
deserved ; for when the Delivery is really good, the 
hearers (except any one who may deliberately set him- 
self to observe and criticise) never think about it, but are 
exdufflvely occupied with the sense it conveys, and the 
feelings it excites. 

Still more to increase the difficulty of the method here 
Advantages tecommended, (for it is no less wise than lion- 
precTnde/by est to take a fair view of difficulties,) this cir- 
oflhe mSa- cumstance is to be noticed, that he who is 
lai manner. euJeavouring to bring it into practice, fe in a 

great degree precluded from the advantage of imitation. 
A person who hears and approves a good reader in the 
JNatural manner, may, indeed, so tar imitate him with 
advantage, as to adopt his plan, of fixing his attention 
on the matter, and not thinking about his voice ; but this 
very plan, evidendy, by its nature, precludes any further 
imitation ; for if, while reading, he is thinking of copying 
the manner of his model, he will, for that very reason, 
be unlike that model ; the main principle of the [H'O- 
posed m^od being, carefulty to exclude every such 
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thought. Whereas, any artificial system may as easily 
be learned by imitation as the notes of a song. 

Practice also (i. e. private practice for the sake of 
learning) is much more difficult in the propos- Advantagw 
cd method ; because the rule being to use JriSaliJby 
such a delivery as is suited, not only to the mat^ oiftho'^95"*^" 



atu- 



ter of what is said, but also, of course, to the '*' ™*on«'- 
placty and occctsion^ and this, not by any studied modula- 
tions, but according to the spontaneous suggestions of the 
matter, place, and occasion, to one whose mind is fully 
and exclusively occupied with these, it follows, that he 
who would practise this method in privaiej must, by a 
strong efibrt of a vivid imagination, figure to himself a 
place and an occasion which are not present ; otherwise, 
he will either be thinking of his delivery^ (which b fatal 
to his proposed object,) or else will use a delivery suited 
to die situation in which he actually is, and not, to that 
for which he would prepare himself. Any system, on 
die contrary, of studied emphasis and regulation of the 
voice, may be learned in private practice, as easily as 
singing. 



CHAP. III. 



Considerations arising from the differences between 

Reading athd Speaking. 

§1. 

Some additional objections to the method I have re- 
commended, and some further remarks on the counterbal 



^ 
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ancing advantages of it, will be introduced presently, 
when I shall have first offered some observations on 
Speaking^f and on that branch of Reading which the 
most nearly approaches to it. 

When any one delivers a written composition, of which 
he is, or is supposed to profess himself, the author, he has 
peculiar difficulties to encounter, * if his object be to ap- 
proach as nearly as possible to the extemporaneous style. 

*It must be admitted, however, that (to the members of our 
Church) the difBcnlty of reading' the Liturgy with spirit, ajid even 
with propriety, is something peeutiar, on account of (what has been 
already remarked) the inveterate and long-established faults to which 
almost every one's ears are become familiar ; so that such a delivery 
as would shock any one of even moderate taste, in any other compo- 
sition, he will, in this, be likely to tolerate, and to practise. Sod«, 
e. g. in the Liturgy, read, " have mercy vpon us, miserable sinners.** 
and others, " have mercy upon us, miserable sinners ; " both laying 
the stress on a wrong word, and making the pause in the wrong place, 
so as to disconnect '< us " and ** miserable sinners,'* which the con- 
text requires us to combine. Every one, in expressing his own natu- 
nl sentiments, would say '* have mercy, upon us-miserable-sinners." 

Many are apt even to commit so gross an error, as to lay tlie chief 
stress on the words which denote the 'ptost important things ; witlioyt 
any consideration of the emphatic ward of each sentence : e. g. in 
the Absolution many read, " let us beseech Him to grant us tnte re- 
pentance;" because forsooth "true repentance" is an important 
thing ; not considering that, as it has been just mentioned, it is not 
the new idea, and that to which the attention should be directed by 
the emphasis; the sense being, that since God pardoneth all that 
have true repentance, therefore, we should " beseech Him to grant 
it to us," 

In addition to the other difficulties of reading the Liturgy well, it 
should be mentioned, that prayer, thanksgiving, and the like, even 
when avowedly pot of our own composition, should be delivered as 
(what in truth they ought to be) the genuine sentiments of our own 
minds at Uie moment of utterance ; which is not the case with the 
Scriptures, or with any thing else that is read, not professing to be 
the speaker's own composition. 
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It is iudeed impossible to produce the full effect of that 
style, while the audience are aware that the words he 
utters are before him : but he may approach indefinitely 
near to such an effect ; and in proportion as he succeeds 
m this object, the impression produced will be the gi*eat- 
er. It has been already remarked, how easy comparativ* 
it is for the hearers to keep up their atten- J? wr"?en" 
tion, — indeed, how difficult for them to with- Jora^'^aT" 
draw it, — when they are addressed by one who **'®*"®** 
is really speaking to them m a natural and earnest maa- 
ner ; though perhaps the discourse may be incumbered 
\rith a good deal of the r^etitibn, awkwardness of ex 
pression and other faults incident to extemporaneous 
language ; and though it be prolonged for an hour or 
two, and yet contain no more matter than a good writer 
could have clearly expressed in a discouse of half an 
hour ; which last, if read to them, would not, without 
some eSbrt on their part, have so fully detained their at> 
tention. The advant^e in point of style, arrangement, 
&c. of written, over extemporaneous discourses, (such 
at least as any but the most accomplished orators can pro- 
duce,) is sufficiendy evident : * and it is evident also that 

* Practice in pablic speaking, generally, — • praqtice in speaking on 
the particular subject in hand, -^ and (on each occasion) premedita- 
tion of the matter and arrangement, are all circumstances of great 
consequence to a speaker. Nothing but a miraadous gift can super- 
nde these advantagos. The Aposities accordingly were forbidden to 
ttfs any jrremediUation, being assured thai ** it should be given them, 
tn that same hour, what they should say : '* and when they found, in 
effect, this promise fulfilled to them, they had expenenoe, within 
themselves, of a sensible rairaele. This circumstance may fumioh a 
person of sinoerity with a usefiil test for distinguishing (in his own 
ease) the emotions of a fervid imaginatioB, from actual inspiratien. 
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other advantages, such as have been just alluded to. be- 
long to the latter Which is to be preferred on each 
occasion, and by each orator, it does not belong to the 
present discussion to enquire ; but it b evidently of the 
highest importance, to combine as far as possible, in eacJi 
case, the advantages of bodi. 

A perfect familiarity with the rules laid down in the 
first part of this Treatise, would be likely, it is hoped, to 
give the extemporaneous orator that habit of quickly 
methodizing his thoughts on a given subject, which is 
essential (at least where no very loi^ premeditation is 
aUowed) to give to a speech somethii^ of the weight of 
argument, and clearness of arrangement, which character- 
ize good Writing.^ In order to attain the corresponding 
advanti^e, — to impart to the delivery of a written dis- 
course, something of the vivacity and mteresting effect of 
real, earnest speakings the plan to be pursued, conform- 
ably with the princifdes I have been maintmning, is, for 
the reader to draw off his mind as much as possible from 
the thought that he is readmg, as well as from all thought 

It is evident that an inspired preacher can haye nothing to gain from 
practice, or study of anj kind : he therefore who finds himself im- 
prove by practice, either in Argument, Style, or Deliyery, — or who 
obseryes that he speaks more fluently and better on subjects on 
which he has been aeeustomed to speak, — or better, with jn'smsosta- 
Hon, than on a sudden, may indeed deceive his bearers by a pretence 
to inspiration, but can hardly deceive Atnuejf. 

* Accordingly, it may be remarked, that, (contrary to what might 
at first nght be supposed,) though the preceding -parts, as weH as the 
pTMent, are intended for general appUcatioa, yet it is to the edsaqw- 
rary speaker that the rules laid down in the fbrmer part (supposing 
them oorreet) will be the most peculiarly useful ; wMk» the augge* 
tioos ofifered in this last, Mspeoting Elocution, are more especially da- 
sifiied fiir the use of the reader. 
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respecdng his own utterance : — to fix his mind as 
earnestly as possible on the matter ^ and to strive to adopl 
as his own^ and as his own at the moment of utterance, 
every sentiment he delivers ; — and to say it to the 
audience, in the manner which the occasion and subject 
spontaneously suggest to him who has abstracted his 
mind both from all consideration of himself y and from die 
consideration that he is reading. 

§2. 
The advantage of this Natural Manner, (i. e. the 
manner which one naturally falls into who Most men 
is really speaking, in earnest, and with a mind ?S?ommon 
exclusively intent on what he has to say,) may '^*'*'«""« 
be estimated from this consideration ; that there are few 
who do not speak so as to give effect to what they are 
saying. Some, indeed, do this much better than 
others : — some have, in ordinary conversation, an indis* 
tinct or incorrect pronunciation, — an embarrassed and 
hesitating utterance, or a bad choice of words : but hard- 
ly any one fmls to deliver (when speaking earnestly) 
what he does say, so as to convey the sense and the 
force of it, much more completely than even a good 
reader would, if those same words were written down 
md read.* The latter might, indeed, be more approv- 

* There ia, indeed, a wide difference between different men, in re- 
spect of the degrees of impreBsiveness with which, in earnest conyer<^ 
sation, they deliver their sentiments > bat it may safely be laid down 
thai he who delivers a written composition with the same degree of 
spirit and energy with which he would naturally speak on the same 
subject, has attained, not indeed, necessarily, absolute perfection, but 
the utmost excellence attainable by him. Any attempt to oatdo his 
own Natural manner, will inevitably lead to something worse than 
fhilnre. 

34 
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ed ; but that is not the present question ; which is, con- 
ceming~ the impression made on the hearers' minds. It 
IS not the polish of the blade, that is to be considered, or 
the grace with which it is brandished, but the keenness of 
the edge, and the weight of the stroke. 

On the contrary, it can hardly be denied that the elo- 
cution of most readers, when delivering their own compo- 
sitions, is such as to convey the notion, at the very best, 
not that the preacher is expressing his own real senti- 
ments, but that he is making known to his audience what 
is written in the book before him : and, whether the 
composition is professedly the reader's own, or not, the 
usual mode of delivery, though grave and decent, is so 
remote from the energetic style of real Natural Speech, 
as to furnish, if one may so speak, a kind of running com- 
ment on all tliat is uttereri, which says, ^' I do not mean, 
think, or feel, all this ; I only mean to recite it with pro- 
priety and decorum : " and what is usually called fine 
Reading, only superadds to this, (as has been above re- 
marked,) a kind of admonition to the (fearers, that they 
ought to believe, to feel, and to admire, what is read. 

§3. 
It is easy to anticipate an objection which many will 
Natural ^&^ £^inst, what they will call, L colloquial 
^boZn^ style of delivery; viz. diat it is indecorous, and 
SS ft^uS!* unsuitable to the solemnity of a serious, ?md es- 
pecially, of a religious discoMrse. The objec-* 
tion is founded on a mistake. Those who urge it, derive 
all their notions of a Natural Delivery from two, irrele- 
vant, bstances ; that of ordinary conversation, the usual^^ 
<iubjects of which, and consequently its usuaL tonct &i^- 
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comparatively light ; — and, that of the coarse and extrav- 
*agant rant of vulgar fanatical preachers. But to con- 
clude that the objections against either of these styles, 
would apply to the Natural Delivery of a man of sense 
and taste, speaking earnestly, on a serious subject, and 
on a solemn occasion, or that he would naturally adopt, 
and is here advised to adopt, such a style as those object- 
ed to, is no less absurd tlian if any one, being recom- 
mended to walk in a natural and unstudied manner, rath- 
er than in a dancing step, (to employ Dr. A. Smith's 
illustration,) or a formal march, should infer that the 
natural gait of a clown following the plough, or of a child 
in its gambols, were proposed as models to be imitated 
in walking across a room. Should any one on being 
told that both tragic-acting and comic-acting ought to be 
a natural representation of man, interpret this to mean 
that Tragedy ought to be performed exactly like Come- 
dy, he would be thought very absurd, if he were suppos- 
ed to be speaking seriously. It is evident, that what is 
natural in one case, or for one person, may be, in a 
diSerent one, very unnatural. It would not be by any 
means natural, to an educated and sober-minded man, to 
speak like an illiterate enthusiast ; nor to discourse on 
the most important matters in the tone of familiar con- 
rersation respecting the trifling occurrences of the day. 
Any one who does but notice the style in which a man 
of ability, and of good choice of words, and utterance, 
delivers his sentiments in private^ when he is, for instance, 
earnestly and seriously admonishing a friend, — defend- 
ing the doctrines of religion, — or speaking on any other 
' grave subject on which he is intent, may easily observe, 
bow different his tone is from that of liglit and familiar 
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conversation, — how far from deficient in the decent se- 
riousness which befits tlie case : even a stranger to the 
language might guess diat he was not ^agaged in any 
fi-ivolous topic ; and when an opportunity occurs of 
observing how he delivers a written discourse, of his own 
composition, on perhaps tlie very same, or a similar sub- 
ject, one may generally perceive how comparatively stiff, 
languid, and unimpressive is the effect. 

It may be said indeed, that a sermon should not be 
Natuni man. prcached before a congregation assembled in a 
SSiiated to"" P^^^® of worship, in the same style as one 
■ubject^and would employ in conversmg across a table, 
occasion, ^j^ equal seriousness, on the same subject . 

this is undoubtedly true : and it is evident that it has 
been implied in what has here been said ; the Natural- 
manner having been described as accommodated, not 
only to the subject^ but to the placej occasion^ and all 
other circumstances ; so that he who should preach ex- 
acdy as if he were speaking in private, though with the 
utmost earnestness, on the same subject, would, so far, 
be departing from the genuine Natural-manner. But it 
may be safely asserted, that even this would be far the 
less fault of the two. He who appears unmindful, 
indeed!) of the place and occasion, but deeply impressed 
with the subject^ and utterly forgetful of himself, would 
produce a much stronger effect than one, who, going 
into the opposite extreme, is, indeed, mindful of the place 
and the occasion, but not fully occupied with the subject, 
(though he may strive to appear so ;) being partly 
engaged in thoughts respecting his own voice. The 
latter would, indeed, be the less likely to incur censure ; 
but the other would produce the deeper impression. 
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The object, however, to be aimed at, (and it is not 
unattainable,) is to avoid both faults ; — to keep the mind 
impressed both with tlie matter spoken, and with all 
the circumstances also of each case, so that the voice 
may spontaneously accommodate itself to all ; cai-efuily 
avoiding all studied modulations, and, in short, all 
thoughts of self ; which, in proportion as they intrude, 
wit not fail to diminish the effect. 

§■4. 
It must be admitted, indeed, that the different kinds 
of Natural delivery of any one individual on dif- ^ familiar 
ferent subjects and occasions, various as they splSe^o? u?e 
are, do yet bear a much greater resemblance to °*'""*'* 
each other, than any of them does to the Artificial-style 
osoally employed in reading ; a proof of which is, that a 
person familiarly acquainted with the speaker, will sel- 
dom fail to recognise his voice y amidst all tlie variations 
of it, when he is speaking naturally and earnestly ; 

* 

though it will often happen that, if he have never before 
heard him read^ he will be at a loss, when he happens 
accidently to hear without seeing him, to know who it 
is that is reading ; so widely does the artificial cadence 
and intonation differ in many instances from the natural. 
And a consequence of this is, that the Natural-manner, 
however perfect, — however exactly accommodated to 
the subject, place, and occasion, •: — will, even when these 
are the most solenm, in some degree remind the hearers 
(^ the tone of conversation. Amidst all the differences 
that will exist, this one point of resemblance, ■= — that of the 
delivery being unforced and unstudied, — will be likely, 
lo some degree, to strike thein. Those wh6 are good 
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iudges will perceive at once, and the rest, after bring a 
Intle accustomed to die Natural-manner, that there is not 
necessarily any thing ir. everent or indecorous in it ; but 
that, on the contrary, it conveys the idea of the speak- 
er's being deeply impressed widi that which is his proper 
business. But, for a time, many will be disposed to find 
fault with such a kind of elocution ; and, in particular, 
to complain of its indicating a want of respect for die 
audience. Yet even while this disadvantage continues 
a preacher of this kind may be assured that the doctrine 
he delivers b much more forcibly impressed, even on 
those who censure his style of delivering it, than it could 
be in the other way. 

A discourse delivered in this style has been known to 
elicit the remark, from one of the lower orders, who had 
never been accustomed to any thing of the kind, that '^ it 
was an excellent sermon, and it was great pity it had not 
been preached : " a censure which ought to have been 
very satisfactory to .the preacher : had he emj^yed a 
pompous spout, or modulated whine, it is probable such 
an auditor would have admired his preachings but would 
have known and thought little or nothing about the mai- 
ter of what was taught. 

Which of the two objects ought to be preferred by a 
Chrbdan Minister, on Christian prmciples, b a question, 
not indeed hard to decide, but foreign to the present db*- 
cussion : it b important, however, to remark, that an 
Orator is bound, as such, not merely on moral, but if 
such an expression may be used, on rhetorical princi* 
pies, to be mainly, and mdeed exclusively, intent on ear^ 
rying his point ; not, on gaining approbation, or even 
avoiding censure, except with a view to that point. He 
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sliouldy as it were, adopt as a motto, the reply of The- 
inistocles to the Spartan commander, Eurybiades, who 
lifted his staff to chastise the earnestness with which his 
own opinion was controverted ; " Strike, bat hear me." 
I would not, indeed, undertake to maintain (like 
Quinctilian) that no one can be an Orator who is not a 
virtuous man ; but there certainly is a kbd of moral ex- 
cellence implied in that renunciation of all effort after 
display, — in that forgetfuhess of self, — which is abso* 
lutely necessary, both in the manner of writing, and in 
the delivery, to give the full force to what is sud. 



§6. 

Besides the inconvenience just menticmed, — the cen- 
sure, which the proposed style of elocution will be liable 
to, from perhaps the majority of hearers, till they shall 
have become somewhat accustomed to it, — this circum- 
stance abo ought to be mentioned, among what many, 
perhaps, would reckon (or at least feel) as the disadvan- 
tages of it ; that, after all, even when no disapprobation 
is incurred, no praise will be bestowed, (ex- „ 

' *^ , , ^ Natural 

cept, by observant critics,) on a truly natural manner not 
delivery : on the contrary the more perfect it 
is, the more will it withdraw, from itself, to the arguments 
and sentiments delivered, the attention of all but those 
who are studiously directing their view to the mode of 
utterance, with a design to criticise or to learn. The 
credit, on the contrary, of having a very fine elocution 
Is to be obtamed at the expense of a very moderate 
share of puns ; though at the expense also, inevitably, 
of much of the force of what is said. 
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§6 

Une incoDTenieDce, which wiH tt first be experienced 
Bashftainea ^^ * penwD who, after havii^ been long ac- 
SopunVthe cuslomed to the Artifiekl deKveiy, begins to 
Ni^uraim»ii. jjj^p^ the Natural, is, that be will be likely 
suddenly to feel an embarrassed, bi&hful, and, 
as it is frequently called, nervous sensation, to which he 
had before been comparatively a stranger. He will find 
himself in a new situation, — standing before hb audi- 
ence in a different character, -^ stripped, as it were, of 
the sheltering veil of a conventional and artificial ddiv- 
ery ; — in short, delivenng to them his thoughts, as one 
man speaking to other men; not, as before, merely read- 
ing in public. And he will feel that he attracts a much 
greater s)iare of their attention, not only by the novelty 
of a mmmer to which most congregations are little accus- 
tomed, but also, (even supposing them to have been accus- 
tomed to extemporary discourse,) from their perceiving 
themselves to be personally addressed^ and feeling that 
he is not merely reeitbg something before (hem, but say- 
ing it to them. The speaker and the hearers will thus be 
brought into a new and closer relation to each other : and 
the increased interest thus excited in the audience, wifl 
cause the Speaker to feel himself in a different situa- 
tion, -— in one which is a greater trial of his confidence, 
and which renders it more difficult than before to with 
draw his attention from himself. It is hardly necessary 
to observe that this very change of feeSngs experienced 
by the speaker, ought to convince him the more, if the 
^ YWes of it (to wUch t have just aDuded) be attentively 
..iiSMtered, how much greater impression ibis manner is 
likdy to produce. At he will be likely to fed mudi of 
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the bashfubess which a really extemporaiy speaker has 
to struggle gainst, so he may produce much of a sim- 
ilar effect. 

After all, however, the effect will never be com- 
pletely the same. A composiiion delivered from writ- 
ing, and one actually extemporaneous, will always 
nroduce feelings, both in the hearer and the speaker, 
considerably different ; even on the supposition of their 
being word for word the same, and delivered so exactly 
in the same tone, that by the ear alone no difference 
could be detected : stiU the audience will be differently 
affected, according to their knowledge that the words 
uttered, are, or are not, written down and before the 
speaker's eyes : and the consciousness of this will pro- 
duce a corresponding effect on the mind of the speaker. 
For were tliis not so, any one who, on any subject, can 
speak (as many can) fluently and correctly in private 
conversation, would find no greater difficulty in ssymg 
the same things before a large congregation, than in 
reading to tliem a written discourse. 

§7. 
And here it may be worth while briefly to enquire in- 
to the causes of tliat remarkable phenomenon, 

* Enquiry re- 

as It may justly be accounted, that a person B^ingthe 
who is able with facility to express his senti- J^g^„***i 
ments in private to a friend, in such language *^"S.*"**^ 
and in such a manner, as would be perfectly 
suitable to a certain audience, yet finds it extremely 
diflicult to address to that audience the very same words, 
in the same manner ; and is, in many instances^ eiiher 
completely struck dumb, 'or greatly embarrassed, when 
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he attempts it.* It cannot be from any superior def- 
erence which he thinks it right to feel for their judgment ; 
for it will often liappen that the single friend, to whom 
be is ableno speak fluently, shall be one whose good 
opinion he more values, and to whose wisdom he is 
more disposed to took up, than of all the others together 
The speaker may even feel tiiat he himself has a de- 
cided and acknowledged superiority over every one of 
die audience ; and that he should not be the least 
abashed in addressing any two or three of them, sep- 
arately ; yet sdll all of them, collectively, will often in- 
spire him with a kind of dread. 

Ck)se]y allied in its causes with the phenomenon 

I am considering, is that other curious fact, 

•xcitemeiit that tlic vcry same sendments expressed in 

produced in -n r t. f ^ 

a large an- the samc manner, will often have a larraore 
powerful effect on a large audience, than they 
would have on any one or two of these very persons, 
ieparatdy. That is in a great degree true of all men, 
which was said of the Athenians, that they were like 
sheep, of which a flock is mgre easily driven than a 
single one. 

Another remarkable circumstance, connected with the 
Diffei«nt« foregoing, is tlie diflference in respect of the 
^mpxSyed ^ty'® which is Suitable, respectively, in ad- 
SriJJSbe? dressing a multitude, and two or three e^en of 
*'*^'**^ the same persons. A much boldtr, as well 
as less accurate, kind of language is both allowable and 
advisable, in speaking to a considerable number; as 

. , , TT"- 

• Most persons are so famiUar with the fact, as hardly to nave 
ever eonstdexed that it requires explanation : but attentive consider 
fttioni shewr it to be a very enriousy as well u important one. 
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Aristotle has remarked,^ in speaking of the Ghraphie 
and Jigonistic styles, — the former, suited to ihe closet, 
the latter, to public speaking before a large assembly. 
And he ingeniously ccmipares them to the different styles 
of painting ; the greater the crowd, he says, the more 
distant is the view ; so that in scene-painting, fo^* in- 
stance, coarser and bolder touches are required, and the 
nice finish, which would delight a close spectator, would 
be lost. He does not, however, account for the phe- 
nomena in question. 

§8. 
The solution of them will be found by attention to a 
very curioiis and complex play of sympathies 

The phe 

which takes place in a laree assembly ; and, nomcna 

, '^ / J ' * referred to 

(within certain hmits,) the more, m proportion reH« sym- 
to its numbers. First, it is to be observed that 
we are disposed to sympathise with any emotion which 
we believe to exist in the mind of any one present ; and 
hence, if we are at the same time otherwise dis- 
posed to feel that emotion, such disposition is in con- 
sequoice heightened. In the next place, we not only 
ourselves feel this tendency, but we are sensible that 
others do the same ; and thus, we sympathize not only 
with die other emotions of the rest, but also, with their 
sympathy towards us. Any emotion accordingly which 
we feel, is still further heightened by the knowledge 
toat there are others present. who not only feel the same, 
but feel it the more strongly in consequence of their 

sympathy with ourselves. Lastly, we are sensible that 

^ I ip ^ii iii ■ .11 » ■ II I I 1 ' 

* /ZAtftpriCy book iii. 
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those around us sympathize not only with ourselves, but 
with each other also : and as we enter into this height- 
ened feeling of theirs likewise, the stimulus to our own 
minds is thereby still further increased. 

The case of the Ludicrous affords the most obvious 
illustration of these principles, from the circumstance 
that the effects jHToduced are so open and palpable. If 
any thing of thb naoire occurs, a man is disposed, by 
the character of the thing itself, to laugh : but much 
more, if any one else is known to be present whom he 
thinks likely to be diverted with it ; even though that 
other should not know of the presence of the first ; but 
much more still, if he does know it ; because his com- 
panion is then aware that sympathy with liis own emo- 
tion heightens that of the other : and most of all will 
the disposition to laugh be increased, if many are pres- 
ent ; because each is then aware that they all sympa- 
thize with each other, as well as with himself. It is 
hardly necessary to mention the exact correspondence 
of the fact with the above explanation. So important, 
in this case, is the operation of the causes here noticed, 
that hardly any one ever laughs when he is quite alone : 
or if he does, he will find on consideration, tliat it is 
from a conception of the presence of some companion 
whom he thinks likely to have been amused, had he 
been present, and to whom he thinks of describing, or 
repeating, what had diverted himself. Indeed, in other 
cases, as well as the one just instanced, almost every 
one is aware of the infectious nature of any emotion 
excited in a large assembly. It n^ay be compared to 
the increase of sound by a number of echoes, or of light, 
by a number of mirrors ; or to the bkze of a heap of 
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firebrands, each of which would speedily have gone out 
if kmdled separately, but which, when thrown togeth- 
er, help to kindle each other. 

The application of what has been said to the case be- 
fore us, is sufficiently obvious. The speaker who is 
addressing a large assembly, knows that each of them 
sympathizes both with his own anxiety to acquit himself 
well, and also with the same feeling in the minds of the 
rest. He knows also, that every slip he may be guilty 
of, that may tend to excite ridicule, pity, disgust, &c. 
makes the stronger impression on each of the hearers, 
from their mutual sympathy, and their consciousness of 
it. This augments his anxiety. Next, he knows that 
each hearer, puttbg himself, mentally, in the speaker's 
place, * sympathises with this augmented anxiety , 
which is by this thought increased still further. And 
if he becQgies at all embarrassed, the knowledge that 
th^e are so many to sympathize, not only with that 
embarrassment, but also with each other's feelings on 
the perception of it, heightens the speaker's confusion 
to the utmost. 

The same causes will account for a skilful orator's 
being able to rouse so much more easily, and more 
powerfully, the passions of a multitude : they inflaine 
each other by mutual sympathy, and mutual con- 
sciousness of it. And hence it is that a bolder kind 
of language is suitable to such an audience : a pas- 
sage which, in the closet, might just at the first glance 
tend to excite awe, compassion, indignation, or any 

* Hence it is that shy personi are, as is matter of common remaxlc» 
the more distressed by this infirmity when in company with flKNM 
who are sabjeot to the same. 

25 
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Other such emotion, but which would, on a moment^s 
cool reflection, appear extravagant, may be very suit- 
able for the •SgonisHc style ; because before that mo- 
ment's reflection could take place in each hearer's 
mind, he would be aware that every one around him 
sympathized in that first emotion ; which would thus 
become so much heightened as to preclude, in a great 
degree, the ingress of any counteracting sentiment. 

If one could suppose such a case as that of a speak- 
er, (himself aware of the circumstance,) addressing a 
multitude, each of whom believed himself to be the 
sole hearer, it is probable that little or no embarrass- 
ment would be felt, and a much more sober, calm, and 
finished style of language would be adopted. 

§9. 
The impossibility of bringing the ddirery of a 
Sympathy Written composition completely to a level with 
temp^rane-' ^^1 extemporary speaking, (though, as has 
tolS^**^" been saud, it may approach indefinitely near 
S^diffl"' to such an effect,) is explained on the same 
*^^' principle. Besides that the audience are 

more sure that the thoughts they hear expressed, are 
the genuine emanation of the speaker's mind at the 
moment, * their attention and interest are the nK>re ex- 
cited by their sympathy with one whom they perceive 

to be carried forward solely by his own unaided and un- 

■- 

* It is not meant by this that an extemporary speaker necessarily 
composes (in respect of his matter) extempore, or that he professes to 
do 80 : but only, that if he frames each sentence at the moment, he 
iBQBt, at that moment^ have the sentiment which is expressed m it, 
strongly present to his mind. 
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remitted efibrts, without having any book to refer to: 
they view him as a swimmer supported by his own 
constant exertions ; and in every such case, if the feat 
be well accomplished, the surmounting of the difficulty 
affords great gratification ; especially to those who are 
conscious that they could not do the same. And one 
proof, that part of the pleasure conveyed does arise 
from tliis source, is, that as the spectators of an exhibi- 
tion of supposed unususd skill in swimming, would in- 
stantly withdraw most of their interest and admiration, 
if they perceived that the performer was supported by 
corks, or the like ; so would the feelings alter of the 
hearers of a supposed extemporaneous discourse, as soon 
as they should perceive, or even suspect, that the ora- 
tor had it written down before him. 

§ 10. 
The way in which the respective mconveniences of 
both kinds of discourses may best be avoided, Remedy 
is evident from what has been already said, vrovoeed 
Let both the extemporary Speaker, and the Reader of 
his own compositions, study to avoid, as far as possible, 
all thoughts of self earnesdy fixing the mind on the 
matter of what is delivered; and the one wUl feel ihe 
less of that embarrassment which arises from the thought 
of what opinion the hearers will form of him ; while the 
other will appear to be speaking, because he actually 
toill be speaking, the sentiments, not indeed which at 
that time first arise in his own nund, but, wliich are then 
really present to, and occupy, his mind. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Praetieal dtdwHonB from the foregoing views. 

§1. 

One of the consequences of the adoption of the mode 
Qgigi^^ of elocution here recommended, is, that he 
Srairaiit- who endeavours to employ it will find a grow* 
SJlii"** ing reluctance to the delivery, as his own, of 
* ^'^' any but his own compositions. Doctrines, 
indeed, and arguments he will freely borrow ; but he 
will be led to compose his own discourses, from finding 
that he cannot deliver those of another to his own sat- 
isfaction, without laboriously studpng them, as an ac- 
tor does his part, so as to make them, in some measure, 
his own. And with this view, he will generally find it 
advisable to introduce many alterations in the expression, 
not with any thought of improving the style, absolutely^ 
but only with a view to his own delivery, Aod indeed, 
even hb own previous compositions, he will be led to 
alter, almost as much, in point of expression, in order 
to accommodate them to the Natural manner of delive- 
ry.* Much that would please in the closet, — much 
of the Graphic style described by Aristotle, will be laid 
aside for the Agonistic; — for a style somewhat more 
blimt and homely, — more simple and, apparently, un- 
studied in its structure, and, at the same time, more 
daringly energetic. And if again he is desirous of fittmg 

^ In many instances accordingly, the perusal of a manuscript ser- 
mon would afford, from the observation of its style, a tolerably eood 
ground of conjecture as to the author's customary elocution. 
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his discourses for the press, he will find it expedient to 
reverse this process, and alter tlie style afresh. 

A mere sermon-reculer, oh the contrary, will avoid this 
inconvenience, and tliis labour ; he will be able to preach 
another's discourses nearly as well as his own ; and may 
send his own to the press, without the necessity of any 
great preparation : but he will purchase these advantag^ 
at the expense of more than half the force which might 
ha\'e been given to the sentiments uttered.* And he 
will have no right to complam that his discourses, though 
replete perhaps with good sense, learning, and eloquence, 
are received with languid apathy, or that many are 
seduced from their attendance on his teaching, by the 
vapid rant of an illiterate fanatic. Much of these evils 
must, indeed, be expected, after all, to remain : but he 
does not give himself a fair chance for diminishing tliem, 
unless he does justice to his own arguments, instructions, 
and exhortations, by speaking them, in the'only effectu- 
al way, to the hearts of his hearers ; that is, as uttered 
naturally from his own. 

The principles here laid down may help to explain a 
remarkable fact which is usually attributed to other than 
the true causes. The powerful effects often produced 
by some fanatical preachers, not superior in pious and 
sbcere zeal, and inferior in learning, in good sense, and in 
taste, to men who are listened to with comparative apa- 

* I have seen some where an anecdote of some celebrated actor 
bein^ asked bj a divine, ** How is it that people listen with so much 
emotion to what you say, which they know to be all fictitious, besidetf 
that it would be no concern of theirs, even if true ; while they hear 
with comparative apathy from us, truths, the most sublime, and the 
most important to them ? " The answer was, ** Because we deliver 
fiction like truth, and you deliver truth like fiction." 

26* 
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thy, are frequently considered as a proof of superior elo' 
quence ; though an eloquence tarnished by barbarism, 
md extravagant mannerism. But may not such effects 
result, not from any superior powers in the preacher, but 
merely from the intrinsic beauty and sublimity, and the 
measureless importance of the subject 9 Why then, it 
may be replied, does not the other preacher, whose sub- 
ject is the very same, produce the same effect ? The an- 
swer is, because he is but half-attended to. The ordina- 
ry measured cadence of reacEng, is not onty in itself dull, 
but is what men wre familiarly accustomed to : Religion 
itself also, is a subject so familiar^ in a certain sense,* (fin- 
miliar, that is, to the ear^) as to be trite, even to those 
who know and think little about it. Let but the attention 
be thoroughly roused, and intent^ fixed on such a stu- 
pendous subject, and that subject itself will produce the 
most ovarpowering emotion. And not only unaffected 
earnestness of manner, but, perhaps, even still more, any 
uncouth oddity, ind even ridiculous extravagance, will, 
by the stimulus of novelty^ have the effect of thus rous- 
ing the hearers from their ordinary lethargy. So that a 
preacher erf little or no real eloquence, will sometimes, 
on such a subject, produce the effects of the greatest elo- 
quence, by merely forcing the hearers (often, even by 
the excessive^ glaring faults of his style and deliver}^ 
to attend, to a subject which no one can reaUy aUend to 
unmoved. 

It will not of course be supposed that my mtention is 
to recommend the adoption of extravagant rant. The 
good effects which it undoubtedly does sometimes pro- 
dupe, mcidentally, in some, is more than counterbalanced 
by the mischievous consequences to others. 
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§2. 
One important practical maxim resulting from the views 
here taken, is the decided condemnation of all practice of 
recitation of speeches by school-boys ; a prac- USS?2?J5! 
tice so much approved and recommended by '*®"* 
many, with a view to preparing youths for public Speak- 
mg in after life. It is to be condemned, however, (sup- 
posing the foregomg principle correct,) not as useless 
merely, but absolutely pernicious, Trith% view to that ob- 
ject. The justness^ indeed, of this opinion will, doubt- 
less, be disputed ; but its consistency with the plan I 
have been recommending, is almost too obvious to be 
insisted on. In any one v^o should think a Natural 
delivery desirable, it would be an obvious absurdity to 
think of attaining it by practising that which is the 
most completely artificial. If there is, as is evident, 
much difficulty to be surmounted, even by one who is x 
delivering, on a serious occasion, his own composition, 
before he can completely succeed in abstracting his mind 
from all thoughts of his own voice, — of the judgment of 
the audience on his performance, &c. and in fixmg it on 
the 'Matter, Occasion, and Place, — on every circum- 
stance which ought to give the character to his docu- 
tion, — how much must this difficulty be enhanced, when 
neither the sentiments he is to utter, nor the character he 
is to assume, are his own, or even supposed to be so, or 
anywise connected with him : — when neither the place, 
the occasion, nor the audience, which are actuuUy pres» 
entj have any thing to do with the substance of what is 
said It is therefore abnost inevitable, that he will stu- 
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diously form to himself an Artificial mamier ; * which, 
especially if he succfrd in it, will probably cling to hini 
through life, even when he is delivering his own compo- 
sitions on real occasions. The very best that can be 
expected, is, that he should become an accomplished 
acior^ — possessii^ the plastic power of putting himself, 
in una^aUon, so completely into the situation of him 
whom he personates, and of adopting, for the moment, 
so perfecdy, all the sentiments and views of ibat charac- 
ter, as to express himself exacdy as such a person would 
have done, in the supposed situation. Few are likely to 
attain such perfection ; but he who shall have succeeded 
in accompUshing this, will have taken ^ most circuitous 
route to his proposed object, if that object be, not to 
qualify himself for the Stage, but to be able impressively 
to deliver in public, on real and important occasions, his 
own sentiments. He will have been carefully learning 
to oMume, what, when the real occasion occurs, need not 
be assumed, but only expressed. Nothing surely can be 
more preposterous than labouring to acquire the art of 
pretending to be what he is not^ and, to feel, what he does 
not, in order that he may be enabled, on a real emergency, 
to pretend to be and to feel just what the occasion itself 
requires and suggests : in short, to personcUe himsey.\ 

* Some have naed the ejcpiession of ** a conscious manner," to de- 
note that which results (either in conversation, — in the ordinary 
actions of life, — or in public speaking) from the anxious attention 
which some persons feel to the opinion the company may form of 
them; — a consciousness of beipg watched and scrutinized in evexy 
word and gesture, together with an extreme anxiety for approbatiiin, 
and dread of censure. 

t The Barmecide, in the Arabian Mights, who amused himself by 
setting down his guest to an imaginary feast, and tiying his skill in 
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Let all studied recitation therefore, — every kind' of 
speaking which from its nature must necessarily he artifi- 
cial, — be carefully avoided, by one whose object is to 
attain the only truly impressive, — the Natural Delivery. 

It should be observed, that the censure here pro- 
nounced on school-recltadons, and all exercises of the like 
nature, relates, exclusively, to the eflect produced on the 
style of Elocution. With any other objects that may 
be proposed, the present work has, obviously, no con- 
cern. Nor can it be doubted that a familiarity with the 
purest forms of the Latin and Greek languages, may be 
greatly promoted by committing to memory, and study- 
ing, not only to understand, but to recite with propriety, 
the best orations and plays in diose languages. The 
familiar knowledge too, and temporary adoption, of the 
characters and sentiments, for instance, of Terence's 
plays, can hardly fail to produce a powerful effect on the 
moral character. If the spectators of a play which 
strongly interests them are in any degree disposed (as 
the Poet expresses it) to " live o'er each scene, and be 
what they behold," much more may this be expected in 
the actor ^ who studies to give the fullest effect to his per- 
formance, by fancying himself, as far as possible, the 
person he represents. If any one, therefore, is more 
anxious for his son's proficiency in the Latinity, and in 
the morality, of Terence, than for his excellence in pub 
lie speaking, he is right in encouraging such exercises.* 

imitating, at an empty table, the actions of eating and drinking, did 
not propose this as an advisable mode of instructing him how to per- 
form those actions in reality. 

* To those who do wish their sons to imbibe the morality of Te 
lence, I have, of course, nothing more to say. But if there are any, 
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But let DO ODe seek to attain a natural, simple, and forcible 
Elocution^ by a practice which, the more he applies to it, 
will cany him still the farther from the object he aims at. 
What has been said may perhaps be considered by 
some as applicable only in the case where the design is 
merely to qualify a man for extemporaneous speaking ; 
not for delivering a wrUten discourse with the effect of 
one that is actually extempoi'aneous. For it may be 

as I must hope there are not a few, who would deprecate such a re- 
sult, and who yet patronize the practice in question , I cannot but 
express my unfeigned wonder at their doing so. Can they doubt 
that same effi^st is likely to be produced on a young and unformed 
mind, forwarder in passions than in reason, by — not reading mere- 
ly — not Uaming by heart merely — but studying as an actor, and 
striying to deliver with eflfect, the part of an accomplished debauchee? 
And this too, such a character as Terence's poetical justice never fails 
to crown with success and applause. The foulest obscenity, such as 
would create disgust in any delicate mind, would probably be less like- 
ly to corrupt the principles, than the more gentleman-like profligacy, 
which is not merely represented, but recommended in Terence ; and 
which approaches but too nearly to what the youth may find exempli 
fied among the higher classes in this country. 

Will it be answered that because these same boys are taught to say 
their Catechism — are sent to Chapel — and are given to understand 
that they are not to take Pamphilus as a model, a sufficient safeguard 
is thus provided, against the effects of an assiduous effort to gain ap- 
plause by a lively and spirited representation of such a character ? J 
can only reply, in the words of Thucydides, MAKAPIZ 0NTE2 
iC-MIlN TO AUEIPOKAKOJV, OT ZHAOYMEN TO 
A^PON. 

I am aware that I run a risk of giving offence by these remarks ; 
but a sense of duty forbids their suppression If the practice is capa- 
ble of vindication, let it receive one : if not, let it be abolished. 

Let the experiment be tried, of placing in the hands of the Moth- 
BBS of the boys, when they come to witness the exhibition, a close 
translation of the play their sons are actixsg. I will be satisfied to 
■bide by the decision of the right-minded and judicious among them. 
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urged, that he wno attempts this^ mast be, to a certain 
extent, an Actor : he may indeed really think, and 
strongly feel at tlie moment, all that he is saying ; but 
though, thus far, no disguise is needed, he cannot, with- 
out a distinct effort, deliver what he is, in fact, reading, 
with the air of one who is not reading, but framing each 
sentence as he delivers it : and to learn to do tliis, it 
may be said, practice is requisite ; not such practice in- 
deed as that of ordinary school-recitations, which has a 
directly contrary tendency ; but such as might be adopt- 
ed, on the pnnciple above laid down. And it must be 
admitted, (indeed the remark has been frequently made 
in tlie foregoing pages,) that the task of him who deliv- 
ers a written discourse, is very different from that of the 
truly extemporary speaker, supposing the object be to 
produce at all a similar effect. For, as I have formerly 
observed, what has been h^e called the JSTcUural De- 
livery, is that which is natural to the real Speaker 
alone ; and is by no means what will spontaneously 
suggest itself to one who has (even his own) written 
composition before him. To attain the delivery I have 
been recommending, he must make a strong and con- 
tinual effort so to withdraw his mind, not only from 
studied modulaticHi of voice, but from the knowledge that 
he is reading, — and so to absorb himself, as it were, 
not only in the general sentiments, but in each separate 
expression, as to make it thoroughly his own at the 
moment of utterance. And I am far from supposing 
that in doing this he will not improve by practice ; indeed 
I have all along implied, that no one can expect at once 
to attain perfection in it. But whether any such sys- 
tem of recitation as would afford beneficial practice could 
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be adopted at schoob, I am more doubtful. Sup 
posing the estabUshed mode of spoutmg to be totaU) 
exploded, and ey&cy effort used to make a hoy deliver 
a Speech of Csesar, for instance, or Lear, in the natural 
manner, i. e. according to the Master^s view of what is 
natural, the learner himself will be reciting in a manner. 
to him, wholly artificial ; not merdy because he is read^ 
ing, or repeating from memory, what he is endeavouring 
to utter as if extempore ; — nor again, merely because 
the composition is another's, and the circumstances fic- 
titious ; but because the composition, the situation, and 
the circumstances could^not have beea his own. A 
Sohool-boy has tio natural way of his own to express 
himself on the topics on wliich he is made to declaim; 
because as yet those topics form no part of tlie furniture 
of his mind. And thus the object proposed, viz. to 
qualify him for delivering well, on real occasions, his 
own, or siLch as his own, written compositions, will have 
been defeated ; and we shall have anticipated, and cor- 
rupted, by a studied elocution, what would have been 
his own natural mode of expressing himself on such oc 
casions. 

However serviceable practice may be, there is none 
I thick, that will not do more harm than good, excepi 
the practice of reciting, either on real occasions, or oo 
such as one can fiilLy conceive and enter into, expres 
sions either actually his own, or at least such as he would 
naturally have uttered on the occasion. Should the 
School-boy be limited to the recitation of compositions 
of his own, or of a feUow student, and that too, compo- 
sitions not written as a task on a given subject, (on sucii 
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.subje0l3:at least as are usually set for exercises,^) bui 
on some real occarion mter^tbg to a youtiaful n»nd, (a 
oanatiYe e. g. of some recent occurrence, or the like,) 
a system of practice m%ht perhaps be adopted which 
would prove b^ieficial. 

Such exercises as these, however, would make but a 
sorry display^ in compaiison of the customary decla- 
mations. The '^ pomp and circumstance " of annual 
public recitations has much that is attractive to Masters, 
Parents, fflsd Scholars ; and it is easily believed, by those 
who wish to b^heve it, that for a boy who is destined 
hereafter to speak in public, the practice of making pub- 
lic speeches, and of taking great pains to deliver them 
well, must be a very beneficial, exercise. 

§ 3. 
The last circumstance to be noticed among the re- 
sults of the mode of delivery recommended, is, jjaturai 
that the speaker will find it much easier, in more^Ssi- 
his Natural manner, to make himself heard : ^^ ^^^'^ 
he will be heard, that is, much more distinctly, — at a 
greater distance, — and with far less exertion and fa- 
tigue to himself. This is the more necessary to be 
mentioned, because it is a common, if not a prevailing 
opinion, that the reverse of this is the fact. There are 
not a few who assign as a reason for their adoption of 
a cartain unnatural tone and measured cadence, that it 
is nece^ary, in order to be heard by a large congrega- 
tion. But though such an artificid voice and utterance 
will often appear to produce a louder seund^ (which is 

* See Introd.>f 5. 

26 
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die circumstance that probably deceives such persons,) 
yet a natural voice and delivery, provided it be cl^ir, 
though it be less laboured, and may even seem low to those 
who are near at hand, will be distinctly heard at a much 
greater distance. The only decisive proof of this must 
be sought in experience ; which wiU not fail to convince 
of die truth of it any one who wiU fairly make the trial. 

The requisite degree of loudness will be best ob- 
tained, conformably widi the principles here inculcated, 
not by thinking about the voice, but by looking at the 
most distant of die hearers, and addressing one's self 
especially to him. The voice rises spontaneously, when 
we are speaking to a person who is not very near. 

It should be added, tlyit a speaker's being well heard 
does not depend near so much on die loudness of the 
sounds, as on their distinctness ; and especially on the 
clear pronunciatioa of the consonants. 

That the organs of voice are much less strained and 
fatigued by the natural action which takes place in real 
speakings than by any other, (besides diat it is^ what 
might be expected, a priori,) is evident from daily ex- 
perience. An extemporary Speaker will usually be 
much less exhausted in two hours, than an elaborate 
reciter (though less distincdy heard) will be, in one. 
Even die ordinary tone of reculing aloud is so much 
more fatiguing than that of conversation, that feeble pa- 
tients are frequendy unable to continue it for a quarter 
of an hour without great exhaustion ; even though they 
may feel no inconvenience from talking, with few or no 
pauses and in no lower voice, for more than double that 
time.''*' 
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We can at will enlarge or diminish the area of the chest, and 
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§4. 

He then who shall determine to aim at the Natural 
manner, though he will have to contend with 
considerable difficulties and discouragements, tion of ad- 
will not be without correspondinc; advantages, &nd disad- 

• *i. 1- • • XT Ml 1 vantages. 

m the course he is pursumg^ He will be at 
first, indeed, repressed to a greater degree than another 
by emotions of bashfulness ; but it will be more speedily 
and more completely subdued : the very system pursued, 
since it forbids all thoughts of self, striking at the root 
of the evil. He will, indeed, on the outset, incur cen- 
sure, not only critical but moral ; — he will be blamed 
for using a colloquial delivery; and the censure will 
very likely be, as ^ as relates to his earliest efforts, 
not wholly undeserved ; for his manner loill probably at 
first too much resemble that of conversation, though of 
serious and earnest conversation : but by perseverance 
he may be suie of avoiding deserved, and of mitigatmg, 
and ultimately overcoming, undeserved, censure. 

He will, indeed, never be praised for a " very fine 
delivery; "but his ma^er will not lose tlie approbation 
it may deserve ; as he will be the more sure of being 
heard and attended to. He will not, indeed, meet with 
many who can be regarded as models of the Natural man- 
ner ; and those he does meet with, he will be precluded, 
by the natiu*e of the system, from minutely imitating ; but 

ftop, accelerate, or retard the ^Bci of respiration. When we attend 
to our breathing, and regulate its rate, it quickly becomes fatiguing ; 
but the same happens with any voluntary and habitual action, if we 
Attempt to perform it analytically, by directing the attention to every 
atep in its progress.*' Mayors Physiology f p. 107. 
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he wiU ha^e the advantage of carrying whhin him an 
Infallible Grndty as long as he is careful to foDow the 
suggestions of nature ; abstaining from aU thoughts re- 
specting hb own utterance, and fixing his miod im^itly 
on the business he is engaged in. 

And thoij^ he must not expect to attain perfection 
at once, he maj be assured that, \fbSle he steadily ad- 
heres to thb plan, he is in the li^ road to it ; instead 
of becoming, as on the other jrian, more and more artifi- 
cial, the longer he studies. And every advance he 
makes will produce a proportional efi^t: it will give 
Um more and more of that hold on the attention, the 
understanding, and the fedings of the audience, which 
no studied modulation can ever attain. Odiers indeed 
may be more successful in escaping censure, and en- 
suring admiration ; but he will far more surpass diem, in 
respect of the proper object of the Orator which is^ 
to carry hi$ paint. 

§ 5. 

Much need not be said on the subject of Attionj 
^^^^ which is at present so little approved, or, de- 
signedly, employed, m this country that it is 
hardly to be reckoned as any part of die Orator's art. 

Acdon, however, seems to be natural to man, when 
speaking eamestty : but the state of the case at present 
seems to be, that the disgust excited, on die o^ hand, 
by awkward and imgraceful motions, and, on the other, 
by studied gesticulations, has led to the gene^ disuse 
of Action altogether; and has mduced men to form 
the habit (for it certably (9 a formed habit) of keeping 
themselves quite stiH, or nearly so, when speaking. 
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This is supposed to be, fuid perhaps is, the more rational 
and di^fied way of speaking ; but so strong is the ten- 
dency to indicate vehement internal emotion by some 
kind of outward gesture, that those who do not encour- 
age or aUow themselves in any, frequently fall uncon- 
sciously into some awkward trick of swinging the body,* 
iblding a paper, twisting a string, or the hke. But 
when any one is reading, or even speaking, in the Ar- 
tfficial manner, there is little or nothing of this ten- 
d^icy ; precisely, because the mind is not occupied by 
that strong internal emotion which occasions it. And 
the prevalence of this (the artificial) manner may reason- 
ably be conjectured to have led to the disuse y^^^ ^^^^^^^ 
of all gesticulation, even in extemporary speak- d'sulSSr^*^ 
ers ; because if any one, whose delivery is 
artificial, does use action, it will of course be, like 
Ms voice, studied and artificial ; and savouring still more 
of disgusting affectation, from the circumstance that it 
evidendy might be entirely omitted. f And hence, the 
practice came to be generally disapproved, and ex- 
|doded. 

It need only be observed, that, in conformity with the 
principles maintained throughout this Book, no care 
should, in any case, be taken to use graceful or appro- 

* Of one of the ancient Roman Orators it was satirically remarked, 
(on account of his having this habit,) that he must have learned to 
rpeak in a boat. Of some other Orators, whose favorite action is 
rittng on tiptoe, it would perhaps have been said, that they had been 
•oeostomed to addiess their audience over a high wall. 

t Grmtas inter iMnsas symphwua di§eors^ 

£t arassum unguentum, et Sardo cum mdU papai9«r « 
Offendunt; poterat duel quia ccena sine istis, 

Horace, Ars Poit. 
26* 
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priate action ; which, if not peffecdy uoatudied, will 
always be ( as has been just remarked) intolerable. But 
if any one spontaneously falls into any gestures that sete 
unbecoming, care should then be taken to break the 
halfit ;*and that, not only in public speaking, bat on d 
occasions. The case, indeed, is the same with utter- 
ance : if any one has, in common discourse, an indis- 
tinct, hesitadng, dialectic, or otherwise faol^, de&very^ 
his Natural manner certainly b not what he should ado}tf 
m public speaking ; but he should endeaTOur, by care, 
to remedy the defect, not in public speaking only, but 
in orcUnary conversation also. And so also, with respect 
to attitudes and gestures. It is in these pcnnts, priA-. 
cipally, if not exclusively, that the reiaarks of an intd- 
ligent friend will be beneficial. 

If, again, any one finds himself naturally and ^xni«* 
taneously led to use, in speaklc^, a moderate degree of 
action, which he finds from the observation of otiiers 
not to be ungraceful or inappropriate, there is no reason 
that he should study to r^ress this tendency* 

^ 6. 
It would be inconsistent with the principle just laid 
Action nau ^own, to deliver any precepts for g^ture : be- 
eeSest^ causc the olservance of even die best eon- 
''"^* ceivable precepts, would by destroying the 
natural appearance, be fatal to their object: but there 
is a remarkj which is worthy of attention, from the 
illustration it affords of the erromeousness, in detail, as 
weB as in principle, of the ordinary systems of instruc- 
tion in thb point. Boys are generally taught to employ 
die prescribed action either after ^ or during the utter 
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ance of the words it is to enforce. The best and most 
appropriate action must, from this circumstance alone, 
necessarily appear a feeble affectation. It suggests the 
idea of a person speaking to those who do not fully un- 
derstand the language, and striving by signs to Explain 
the meaning of what he has been saying. The very 
same gesture, had it come at the proper, that is, the 
natural pomt of time, might perhaps have added gready 
to the effect ; viz. had it preceded somewhat the utter- 
ance of the words. That is always the natural order of 
action. An emotion,* struggling for utterance, produces 
a tendency to a bodily gesture, to express that emoticm 
more quickly than words can be framed ; the words fol- 
low, as soon as they can be spoken. And this- being 
always the case with a real, earnest, unstudied speaker, 
this mode of placmg the action foremost, gives (if it be 
otherwise appropriate) the appearance of earnest emotion 
actually present in the mind. And the reverse of this 
natural order would alone be sufEcient to convert the 
action of Demosthenes himself into unsuccessM and 
ridiculous mimicry. 

* Format enim J^aturaprius nos irUus ad omnmn 
Fortunanim habkum ; jfwoat^ out impdlUad tram 
Aut ad humum marore grarn dedudtf et angU t 
Port effort amnd matus interprete lingud, 

Horace, Jin PaH 
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Page 29, [A.] 

** . . • • there is a diatinction to be made between the; 
UKmaturtd and the merely i$nprobabie : a fiction is UBaajtarai' 
when thiere i» some aangnable reaaon against the events 
tidung place astdescrtbed^-^when men are repres^ted as 
acting contraiy to the charaeter assigned them, or to haman 
nature in general; as when a young lady of seventeen^ 
brought up: in ease, luxury, and retirement, with no com* 
poEttotts but the narrotWHmnded and illiterate, displays (as a 
beroine usually does) under the most trying circumstanoes,. 
soeb wisdiHn, fortitude, and knowledge of the world, as* the* 
best instructors and the best examples can rarely produce^ 
without the aid of more mature age and longer experience 
-— <^ the other hand, a fiction is still improbahh, though 
net urmtUuralj when there is no reason to be aa^gned why= 
tlttngs should not take place as represented, except that the 
overbaiaatce if chances ia against it; the hero meets in his: 
utmost distress, most opportunely, with the very person to- 
whom he had formerly done a signal service, and who hap- 
pens to communicate to him a piece of intelligence which 
sets all to rights. Why should he not meet him as well as 
any one else ? all thatcan be said is, that there is no reason' 
why he should. The infant who is saved from a wreck, and 
who aflerwards becomes such aconsteUation of virtues and 
accomplishments^ turns tmt to be no other than the nephew 
of the very gentleman, on whose estate the waves had cast 
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him, and whose lovely daughter he had so long sighed for 
in vain: there is no reason to be given, except from the 
calculation of chances, why he should not have been thrown 
on one part of the coast as well as another. Nay, it would 
ba nothing unnatural, though the most determined novel- 
leader would be shocked at its improbability, if all the 
hero's enemies, while they were conspiring his ruin, were to 
be struck dead together by a lucky flash of lightning: yet 
many denouements which are decidedly unnatural, are bet- 
ter tolerated than this would be. We shall, perhaps, beat 
explain our meaning by examples, taken from a novel of 
great merit in many respects. When Lord Glenthom, in 
whom a most unfavourable education has acted on a most 
unfavourable disposition, after a life of torpor, broken only 
by short sallies of forced exertion, on a sudden reverse of 
fortune, displays at once the most persevering diligence in 
the 4nost repulsive studies, and in middle life, without any 
previous habits, of exertion, any hope of early business, or 
the example of friends, or the stimulus of actual want, to 
urge him, outstrips every competitor, though every compe- 
titor has every advantage against him; this is unnatural.-— 
When Lord Glenthom, the instant he is stripped of his es- 
tates, meets, falls in love with, and is conditionally accep- 
ted by, the very lady who is remotely entitled to those 
estates; when, the instant he has fulfilled the conditions of 
their marriage, the family of the person possessed of the 
estates becomes extinct, and by the concurrence of circum- 
stances, against every one of which the chances were en- 
ormous, the hero is re-instated in all his old domains; this 
is merely improbable. The distinction nd&ich we have been 
pointing out may be plainly perceived in the events of real 
life; when any thing takes place of such a nature as we 
should call, in a fiction, merely improbable, because there 
axe many chances against it, we call it a lucky or unlucky 
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accident, a singular coincidence, something very extraor* 
dinary, odd, curious, &c. ; whereas any thing which, in a 
fiction, would be called unnatural, when it actually occurs, 
(and such things do occur,) is still called unnatural, inex- 
plicable, unaccountable, inconceivable, &c. epithets which 
are not applied to events that have merely the balance, of 
chances^ against them." Quarfer/i^ 12meio, JVb. xlviii. |f 
v*554, 365. 

Tagt 51, [B.] 

'* Analogy does not mean the similarity of two thit^s, but 
the similarity, or sameness, of two relcUions. There must be 
more than two things to give rise to two rehlions : there must 
be at least three ; and in most cases there are four. Thus 
A may be like B, but there is no analogy between A and B: 
it is an abuse of the word to speak so, and it leads to much 
confusion of thought. If A has the same relation to B 
which G has to D, then there is an analogy. If the first re- 
lation be well known, it may serve to explain the second, 
which is less known: and the transfer of name from one of 
the terms in the relation best known to its corresponding 
term in the other, causes no confusion, but on the contrary 
tends to remind us of the similarity that exists in these re- 
lations ; and so assists the mind instead of misleading it. 

" In this meuiner things most unlike and discordant in 
their nature may be strictly analogous to one another. Thus 
a certain proposition may be called the basis of a system. 
The proposition is to the system what the basis is to a build- 
ing. It serves a similar office and purpose ; and this last 
relation being well known is of use to illustrate the other 
which was less known. E. g. The system rests upon it: it 
is useless to proceed with the argument till this is well estab- 
lished: if this were removed, the'system must fall. The 
only cautions requisite in the use of this kind of analogy are, 
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PIBST, net to |»r o c6edto ftconiparisoD of the corresponding 
terms ss they are intriDsicaUj tii ihemaeh^ or ki their own 
natore, but merely as thej are wrelalHMi to the o^her terms 
respectiTety; and, SBGOirDi.T, not to preflume that beeause 
the relation is the same or similar in <me or two points, 
therefore it is the same or similar in alL 
, '* The FiBST of these errors cannot be emnmitted in the 
instance before us, because the two things are of such dif^ 
ferent natures that they have no one point of resemblance. 
But when the first and the third term are not only corres- 
ponding in relation, but chance also to be of a kindred 
nature, or when, from the circumstance of one being visible 
and the other invisible, their discrepancies do not strike us, 
it often happens that a comparison is pursued between the 
things themselves, and this is one cause of the promiscuous 
use of the terms smUiimde and analogy. As for example, 
when Locke, having once established the comparison, pro- 
ceeds to talk of Ueas as if they were really images in the 
mind, or traces in the brain. 

' ' It is from observing this tendency in men to regard the 
metaphorical or analogous name as bringing along with it 
something of the nature of the thing it ori^ally signified, 
that Mr. Stewart is led to make the remark not less original 
than just, that it is weU for the understanding, though it may 
be a loss to the fancy, when a metaphorical word has lost its 
pedigree *— that is, wh^n it no longer excites the primary 
idea denoted by it, and is reduced by custom to a plain and 
direct appellation in its secondary sense. He suggests alsof 



* PhiloMi^eal Esaays, Ess. y. c. 3. 

t Ibid. In the anftlyais here given o£ analogy , it will be perceived 
by those who axe conversant with Mr. Stewart's writings, that I have 
ventured to deiwirt widely from his use of the word. Indeed M. Pte- 
vot's etymology, as given in a passage queued with approbation by 
Mr. Stewart, vol. ii. c. iv. sect. 4. appears to oie quits emmeoiu, 
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with equal ingenuity, in cases where words have not yet 
been worn down to this use, the expedient of varying our 
metaphor when speaking* of the same subject, as a preser- 
vative against this dangerous and encroaching error. Of 
the utility of this practice I have no doubt: and I think it 
may \m regarded as an advantage of the same kind, that 
the parables of the New Testament are drawn from such a 
great diversity of objects, as to check the propensity in 
man, especially in matters of religion, to attach some mys- 
tical character to the images so employed, and to look 
upon them as emblems possessing an intrinsic virtue, or 
at least a secret affinity with those spiritual truths, to the 
illustration of which they are made subservient. 

** When the points in which this similarity of relation 
holds are of secondary importance— when instead of being 
essential and characteristic, they are slight and superficial 
— ^the analogy is often called a metaphor, and oflen a sim- 
ilitude, as being addressed rather to the fancy than to the 
judgment, and intended rather to adorn and illustrate, than 
to explain. But it would perhaps be better to avoid the 
name similitude in these cases, and to regard them as being, 
what they really are, analogies, although suhsisting in 
points of inferior moment. 

**Thus when the swallow is called the herald of sum- 
mer, or a ship is said to plough the waves, it is easy to re- 
solve the phrase into the form of analogy or proportion: the 
swallow is to the summer what the herald is to his prince ; 
he announces his approach. So the action of a ship is to 
the sea, what the action of a plough is to the land. But 
because in these cases the relation is faac^td rather than 
real, that is, it consists not in essential points but in mere 

' Le mot Anslogrie, dans Vorigine, n'ezprime que la lessemblance. 
The reverse of which I take to be the fact. Bat this is not the pla<» 
for entering farther into the discussion. 

27 
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circumstances of infenor importance, we leave sach things 
to the province of taste or amusement, and no considerate 
man ever attempts to reason from them. 

*' ' I am not of the mind of those speculators,' said Mr. 
Burke, ' who seem assured that all states have the same 
period of infancy, manhood, and decrepitude, that are 
found in individuids. Parallels of this sort rather furnish 
similitudes to illustrate or to adorn, than supply analogies 
from whejic^ to reason. The objects which are attempted 
to; be forced into an analogy are not found in the same 
classes of existence. Individuals are physical beings — 
commonwealths are not phymcal but moral essences.' * 

" A remarkable example of this kind is that argument 
<^ Toplady against free-will, who, after quoting the text, 
Te also as lifoely stones are huUl up a spiritual houseyll tri- 
umphantly exclaims, ' This is giving free-will a stab un- 
der the fiflh rib: for can stones hew themselves, and 
build themselves into a regular house ?';{; 

'* Even when we attribute to inanimate things the quali- 
ties of animals, the same analysis may be adopted as be- 
fore. Thus the rage of the sea denotes a similarity of 
effect to the effect of rage in animals. This is even more 
the work of fancy than the example before given: for in 
reducing it to the form of a proportion, one term is wholly 
supplied by the imagination. We do not really believe there 
is a principle in the sea producing these effects, answer- 
ing to rage in animals, but the imagination suggests such 
a principle, and transfers the name of rage to it. 

'^ In those cases where the analogy is traced between 
things perfect^ hderogeneous there is little danger of co»- 
fomiding the idea with that of similitude. But when thci 

* Letters fm a Regicide Peace, p. 4. 

♦ 1 Pet. a. 5. 

t Christian and Philosophical Necessity Asserted, p. 56 
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fnibjects we are comparing are of a kindred nature, so that 
the things spoken of not only stand in the same relation^ hut 
also bear a close resemblance to each other, then it is we 
are most apt to confound them together, and to substitute 
resemblance for analogy. Thus because the heart or the 
tooth of an animal not only serves the same office to the 
animal that the heart or the tooth of a man does to him, but 
is also an object very nearly resembling it in structure 
and outward appearance, we are apt to imagine that the 
same name is given to it solely on this last account. But if 
we pursue the enquiry throughout the animal creation, we 
0hall find that the form of the corresponding parts is infi- 
nitely varied, although the analogy remains the same ; till at 
length we arrive at such diversities, that it is only persona 
conversant with comparative anatomy who can readily de- 
tect the analogy. And long before the difference has reach- 
ed this length, in popular discourse the analogical name is 
dropped, and the scientific use of it in such cases sounds 
podantic to unlearned ears. Thus the beak of a bird an- 
swers to the tocth of man, and the shell of a lobster to the 
bones of other animals. If the use and office remain the 
same no diversity of form impairs the analogy: but we 
ought from such examples to learn, even when similitude 
of form does exist, not to regard it as the true ground of the 
comparison we make, and of our affixing the same name* 
*' Thus too when we speak of qualities of things which 
are not cognizable by our senses except in their effects, 
we bestow the same name on account of a real or supposed 
analogy, not on account of any similarity in the qualities 
themselves, which may or may not exist, according as ike 
things we speak of are more or less of a kindred nature. Sa- 
gacity, courage, fidelity, love, jealousy, revenge, are all 
predicated of brute animals not less than of man, although 
they are not things or existences in themselves, but certain 
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■ttributes or affections in them, exhibiting qrmptoms and 
producing effects corresponding with the symptoms and 
effects attendant upon those qualities in ourselves. In 
these instances, still mare than io the former, we are prone 
to confound analogy with resemblance — because as these 
things have no form or existence of their own — as the whole 
essence of them consists in th^ relation to something 
else— 4f the reltUions be alike, the things are necessarily 
alike, an<^we naturally slide into that form of speaking 
which makes no distinction between analogy and resem- 
blance: but even then we r^ard the qualiiUs as identical, 
only in proportion as the nature of the respective subjects 
to which they belong may be regarded' as the same. 

'' The SECOND error above noticed as carefully to be 
■voided in the use of analogy is, when we do not indeed 
treat the corresponding terms as resembling one another in 
their own nature, but when we presume that a similarity 
of relation subsists in other points besides those which are 
the foundation of analogy. 

'' When the analogy consists in slight or superficial cir- 
cumstances, still more when it is fanciful only, no attempt 
whatever should be made to reason from it; as was exem- 
plified in the passage produced from Burke's writings: but 
even when the analogy is solid and well-founded we are 
liable to fall into error, if we suppose it to extend farther 
than it really does. Errors of this nature are often com- 
mitted by men of lively fancies, or of ardent minds, and 
they are the more seducing because they set out not only 
with a shew of reason, but with reason and truth actually 
on their side. 

** Thus because a just analogy has been discerned be- 
tween the metropolis of a country, and the heart in the 
animal body, it has been sometimes contended that its 
increased size is a disease — that it may impede some of its 
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most important functions — or even be the means of its dis- 
solution. 

*' Another frequent example of this second error is found 
in the use of the same titles of office or dignity in different 
nations or in distant times. Although the relation denoted 
by them be the same in one or in several important partic- 
ulars, yet it scarcely ever holds throughout; and the most 
false notions are in consequence entertained by people of 
the nature of these corresponding offices in every coun- 
try but their own. We have known what mischief has 
been produced by the adoption of the phrase, ' servant of 
the people,' although it cannot be denied that in some 
points the duty of the magistrate is the same as the duty 
of a servant — that his time, for instance, his thoughts, hts 
abilities, should be devoted to the benefit of the people — 
and again, on the other hand, because the duty of a sub- 
ject towards his sovereign coincides in many respects with 
the duty of a child towards his parent, some speculative 
writers have hastily concluded that the institution of mon- • 
archy is equally founded in nature, and possesses the same 
inherent authority with the parental." Coplestan's Four 
Discourses on the Doctrines of Necessity and Predestination, 
note to Disc. III. p. 122—130. 



Page 83, [C] > 

** Theirs " (the New Testament writers) ** is a history of 
miracles; the historical picture of the scene in which the 
Spirit of Grod was poured on all flesh, and signs and won- 
ders, visions and dreams, were part of the essentials of their 
narratives. How is all this related? With the same ab- 
fence of high colouring and extravagant description with 
which other writers notice the ordinary occurrences of the 

27* 
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world: partly no doubt for the like reason, that thej were 
really familiar with miracles; partly too because to them 
these miracles had long been contemplated only as sub- 
servient measures to the great object and business of their 
ministry — the salvation of men's souls. On the subject of 
miracles, the means to this great end, they speak in calm, 
unimpassioned language ; on man's sins, change of heart; 
'on hope, faith, and charity; on the objects in short to be 
•4pffected, they exhaust all their feelings and eloquence. 
Their history, from the narrative of our Lord's persecutions, 
to those of Paul, the abomination of the Jews, embraces 
scenes and personages which claim from the ordinary read- 
er a continual effusion of sorrow, or wonder, or indignation. 
In writers who were friends of the parties and adherents of 
the cause for which they did and suffered so great things, 
the absence of it is on ordinary grounds inconceivable.- 
Look at the account even of the crucifixion. Not one burst 
of indignation or sympathy mixes with the details of the 
narrative. , Stephen the first martyr is stoned, and the ac- 
count comprised in these few words, '' they stoned Stephen 
calling upon God, and saying. Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit. ' ' The varied and immense labours and sufferings ef 
the apostles are slightly hinted at, or else related in this4ry 
and frigid way. * ' And when they had called the apostles, 
and beaten them, they commanded that they should not 
speak in the name of Jesus, and let them go."* "And 
there came thither certain Jews, from Antioch and Iconium, 
who persuaded the people, and haying stoned Paul, drew 
him out of the city, supposing he had been dead. Howbeit, 
as the disciples stood round about him, he rose up, and came 
into the city ; and the next day he departed with Barnabas to 
Derbe." t Had these authors no feeling? H id their mode 
of life bereaved them of the common sympathies and sen 

* Acts V. 40, 41. f Acta xlv. 19, 80. 
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Bibilities of human nature? Read such passageb as St. 
Paul's parting address to the elders of Miletus; tho same 
i^)ostle's recommendation of the offending member of the 
Corinthian Church to pardon; and, more than all, the 
occasional bursts of conflicting feeling, in which anxious 
apprehension for the faith and good behaviour of his con- 
verts is mixed with the pleasing recollection of their con- 
version, and the minister and the man are alike aironglf 
displayed; and it will be plain that Christianity exercise# 
no benumbing influence on the heart. No: their whole 
soul was occupied with one object, which predominated 
over all the means subservient to it, however great those 
means might be. In the storm, the piloVs eye is fixed en 
the headland which must he weathered; in the crisis <f 
victory or defeat, the general sees only th^ position to be 
carried; and the dead and the instruments of death fall 
around him unheeded. On the salvation of men, on this one 
point, the witnesses of Christ and the ministers of his 
Spirit, expended all their energy of feeling and expression. 
All that occurred — mischance, persecution, and miracle — 
were glanced at by the eye of faith only in subserviency to 
this mark of the prize of their high calling, a^s working 
together for good, and all exempt from the associations 
which would attach to such events and scenes, when con- 
templated by themselves, and with the short-sightedness 
of uninspired men. Miracles were not to them objects of 
wonder, nor mischances a subject of sorrow and lamenta- 
tion. They did all, they suffered all, to the glory of 
God." London Review, No. II. p. 345. 

Page 134, [D.] 

'' First, as to proximity of time, every one knows, that 
any melancholy incident is the more affecting that it is re- 
cent. Hence it b become common with story-tellers, that 
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they me/ make a deeper impression on the hearers, to 
introduce remarks liVc these: that the tale which thej 
relate is not old, that it happened but lately, or in their 
own time, or that thej are jet living who had a part in it, 
or were witnesses of it. Proximity of time regards not 
only the past, but the future. An event that will probably 
soon happen, hath greater influence upon us than what will 
probably happen a long time hence. I have hitherto 
proceeded on the hypothesis, that the orator rouses the 
passions of his hearers, by exhibiting some past transaction; 
but we must acknowledge that p&ssion may be as strongly 
excited by his reasonings concerning an event yet to come 
In the judiciary orations there is greater scope for the for- 
mer, in the deliberative, for the latter; though in each kind 
there may occasionally be scope for both. All the seven 
circumstances enumerated are applicable, and have equal 
weight, whether they relate to the future or to the past. 
The only exception that I know of is, that probability and 
plausibility are scarcely distinguishable, when used in re- 
ference to events in futurity. As in these there is no ac- 
cess for testimony, what constitutes the principal distinc- 
tion is quite excluded. In 'comparing the inHuence of the 
past upon our minds with that of the future, it appears in 
general, that if the evidence, the importance, and the dis- 
tance of the objects, be equal, the latter will be greater than 
the former. The reason, I imagine, is, we are conscious, 
that as every moment, the future which seems placed be- 
fore us, is approaching; and the past, which lies, as it 
were, behind, is retiring ; our nearness or relation to the 
one constantly increaseth as the other decreaseth. There 
is something like attraction in the first case, and repulsion 
in the second. This tends to interest us more in the fu- 
ture than in the past, and consequently to the present view 
Aggrandizes the one, and diminishes the other. 
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*' What, nevertheless, gives the past a very considerable 
advantage, is its being generally susceptible ofmuch strong- 
er evidence than the future. The lights of the miod are, 
if I may so express myself, in an opposite situation to the 
lights of the body. These discover clearly the prospect 
lying before us, but not the ground we have already passed. 
By the memory, on the contrary, that great luminary of the 
mind, things past are exhibited in retrospect ; we have no 
correspondent faculty to irradiate the future : and even in 
matters which fall not within the reach of our memory, 
past events are often clearly discoverable by testimony, 
and by efiects at present existing ; whereas we have noth- 
ing equivalent to found our arguments upon in reasoning 
about things to come. It is for this reason that the future 
is considered as the province of conjecture and uncertainty. 

'* Local Connexion, the fifth in the above enumeration, 
hath a more powerful effect than proximity of time. Dura- 
tion and space are two things (call them entities, or attri- 
butes, or what you please) in some respects the most like, 
and in some respects the most unlike, to one another. 
They resemble in continuity, divisibility, infinity, in their 
being deemed essential to the existence of other things, 
and in the doubts that have been raised as to their having 
a real or independent existence of their own. They differ 
in that the latter is permanent, whereas the very essence 
of the former consisteth in transitoriness: the parts of the 
one are all successive, of the other all co-existent. The 
greater portions of time are all distinguished by the mem- 
orable things which have been transacted in them, the 
smaller portions by the revolutions of the heavenly bodies: 
the portions of place, ^reat and small, (for we do not hero 
consider the regions of the fixed stars and planets,) are 
distinguished by the various tracts of land and water, into 
which the earth is divided and subdivided; the one dis* 
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tinction intelligible, the other sensible; the one chiefly 
known to the inquisitive, the other in a great measure 
obvioas to all. 

'* Hence perhaps it arises, that the latter is considered as 
a firmer ground of relation than the former. Who is not 
more curious to know the notable transactions which have 
happened in his own country from the earliest antiquity, 
than to be acquainted with those which have happened in 
the remotest regions of the globe during the century 
wherein he lives .^ It must be owned, however, that the 
former circumstance is more frequently aided by that of 
personal relation than the latter. Connexion of place not 
only includes vicinage, but every other local relation, such 
as being in a province under the same government with 
us, in a state that is in alliance with us, in a country well 
known to us, and the like. Of the influence of this con- 
nexion in operating on our passions we have daily proofs. 
With how much indifference, at least with how slight and 
transient emotion, do we read in newspapers the accounts 
of the most deplorable accidents in countries distant and 
unknown? How much, on the contrary, are we alarmed 
and agitated on being informed that any such accident 
hath happened in our own neighbourhood, and that, even 
though we be totally unacquainted with the persons con- 
cerned? 

*• Still greater is the power of relation to the persons 
concerned, which was the sixth circumstance mentioned, 
as this tie is more direct than that which attacheth us to 
the scene of action. It is the persons, not the place, that 
are the immediate objects of the passions love or hatred, 
pity or anger, envy or contempt. Relation to the actors 
commonly produces an effect contrary to that produced by 
relation to the sufferers, the first in extenuation, the second 
^ aggravation, of the crime alleged. The first makes 
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for the apologist, the secon<yo]^ the accuser. This. I saj^ 
is coiDovpnly the case, not always. The remote relation to 
the actors, when the offence is heinous, especially if the 
sufferers be more nearly related, will sometimes rather 
aggravate than extenuate the guilt in our estimation. Bu^ 
it is impossible with any precision to reduce these effects 
to rules; so much depending on the different tempers ana 
sentiments of different audiences. Personal relations are 
of various kinds. Some have generally greater influence 
than others; some again have greater influence with one 
person, others with another. They are consanguinity » 
afHnity, friendship, acquaintance, being fellow-citizens,, 
countrymen, of the same surname, language, religion, 
occupation, and innumerable others. 

" But of all the connexive circumstances, the most pow- 
erful is interest, which is the last. Of all relations, per- 
sonal relation, by bringing the object very near, most en- 
livens that sympathy which attaches us to the concerns of 
others; interest in the eflects brings the object, if I may 
say so, into contact with us, and makes the mind cling to 
it, as a concern of its own. Sympathy is but a reflected 
feeling, and therefore, in ordinary cases, must be weaker 
than the original. Though the mirror be ever so true, a 
lover will not be obliged to it for presenting him with the 
figure of his mistress, when he hath an opportunity of ga- 
zing on her person. Nor will the orator place his chief 
confidence in the assistance of the social and sympathetic 
affections, when he hath it in his power to arm the selfish. 

" Men universally, from a just conception of the differ- 
ence, have, when self is concerned, given a different name 
to what seems originally the same passion in a higher 
degree. Injury, to whomsoever offered, is to every man 
that observes it, and whose sense of right is not debauched 
by vicious practice, the natural object orindigntUian. In 
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dignadon alwajs implies ratetdment, or a desire of retaliiH* 
dng on the injarious person, so far at least as to mske him 
repent the wrong he hath committed. This indignatioa 
in the person injured, is, from oar knowledge of mankind, 
supposed to he, not indeed aniTersally, hut generally, so 
much stronger, that it ought to be distinguished bj anoth- 
er appellation, and is accordingly denominated revenge. 
In like manner, beneficence, on whomsoever exercised, 
is the natural object of our love; love always implies he- 
nevoUneey or a desire of promoting the happiness of the 
beneficent person; but this passion in the person benefit- 
ed is conceived to be so much greater, and to infer so 
strong an obligation to a return of good oflices to his ben- 
efactor, that it merits to be distinguished by the title griU- 
Uude, Now by this circumstance of interest in the effects, 
the speaker, from engaging pity in his favour, can proceed 
to oper&te on a more powerful principle, self-preservation. 
The benevolence of his hearers he can work up into graii- 
ftule, their indignation into revenge, 

** The two last-mentioned circumstances, personal rela- 
tion and interest, are not without influence, as was hinted 
in the enumeration, though they regard the speaker only, 
and not the hearers. The reason is, a person present with 
us, whom we. see and hear, and who by words, and looks, 
and gestures, gives the liveliest signs of his feelings, has 
the surest and most immediate claim upon our sympathy 
We become infected with his passions. We are hurried 
along by them, and not allowed leisure to distinguish 
between his relation and our relation, his interest and our 
interest.*' CampbeWs Rhetoric, p. 184 — 190, (b i. ch. 7 
^ 5. parts 4, 5, 6, 7. 
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Page 135 [E.] 

A good iUiistfffttion of what has been said is supplied bj 
the following extract from Mr. Milman's Bampton Lec- 
tfires, (Lecture VI, p. S69.) ^* Conceive then the apostles 
of Jesos Christy the tentnudcer or the fisherman, entering, 
BB strazigers, kito one of the splendid cities of Syria, Asia 
Miiwr, or Greece^ Conceive them, I mean, as unendowed 
with miraculous powers, having adopted thei9 itinerant 
.s^em of teacMng from human motives, and for human . 
porpoees alcme. As they pass along to the remote and 
obscure quarter, where they expect to meet with precarious 
ho^fMtality among their countrymen, they survey the 
strength of the established religion, which it is their 
■avowed purp€»e to overthrow. Every where they behold 
temples, on whieh the utmost extravagance of expenditure 
has been lavished by succeeding generations; idols of the 
mogt eaquisite workmanship, to which^ even if the religious 
feeling of adoration is enfeebled, the people are strongly 
attached by national or local vanity. They meet pro- 
gressions, in which the idle find perpetual occupation, the 
young excitement^ the voluptuous a continual stimulant to 
their passions. They behold a priesthood, numerous, 
sometimes wealthy; nor are these alone wedded by interest 
to the established &ith; many of the trades, like those of 
the makers of sHver shrines in Ephesus, are pledged to 
the support of that to which they owe thoir maintenance. 
They pass a magnificent theatre, on the splendour and 
success of whieh the pc^ularity of the existing authorities 
Buinily' depends; and in which the serious exhibitions 
are esseaitialiy religious, the lighter, as intimately con- 
nected with the iadnlgence of the baser passions. They 
behold aiMrther public building, where even worse feclinga, 
tht cruel and the sanguinary, are pampered by the animat- 

28 
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ing contests of wild beasts amd of gladiators, ib which they 
themselves may shortly play a dreadful part, 

ButcherM to make a Roman holiday ! 

Show and spectacle are the characteristic enjoyments of 
the whole people, and every show and spectacle is either 
sacred to the religious feelings, or incentive to the lusts 
of the flesh; those feelings which must be entirely eradi- 
cated, those lusts which must be brought into total subjec- 
tion to the law of Christ. They encounter likewise itinerant 
jugglers, diviners, magicians, who impose upon the cred- 
ulous, and excite the contempt of the enlightened; in the 
first case, dangerous rivals to those who should attempt to 
propagate a new faith by imposture and deception; in the 
latter, naturally tending to prejudice the mind against all 
miraculoua pretensions whatever: here, like Elymas, eiv- 
deavouring to outdo the signs and wonders of the apostles; 
there, throwing suspicion on all asserted supernatural 
agency, by the frequency and clumsiness of their delu- 
sions. They meet philosophers, frequently itinerant like - 
themselves; or teachers of new religions, priests of Isis 
and Serapis, who have brought into equal discredit what 
might . otherwise have appeared a proof of philanthropy, 
the performing laborious- journeys at the sacrifice of per- 
sonal ease and comfort for the moral uid religious im- 
provement of mankind; or at least have so accustomed 
the public mind to similar pretensions, as to take away 
every attraction from their boldness or novelty. There 
are also the teachers of the different mysteries, which 
would engross all the anxiety of the inquisitive, perhaps 
excite, even if they did not satisfy, the hopes of the more 
pure and lofty minded. Such must have been among the 
obstacles which would force themselves on the calmer 
moments of the most ardent ; such the overpowering d^« 
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ficulties, of which it would be impossible to overlook the 
importance, or elude the force; which required no sober 
calculation to estimate, no laborious enquiry to discover; 
which met and confronted them wherever they went, and 
which, either in desperate presumption, or deliberate reli- 
ance on their own preternatural powers, they must have 
contemned and defied. 

The commencement of their labours was usually dis- 
heartening, and ill calculated to keep alive the flame of 
ungrounded enthusiasm. They begin their operations in 
the narrow and secluded synagogue of their own country- 
men. The novelty of their doctrine, and curiosity, secure 
them at first a patient attention; but as the more offensive 
tenets are developed, the most fierce and violent passions 
«re awakened. Scorn and hatred are seen working in the 
clouded brows and agitated countenances of the leaders: 
if here and there one is pricked to the heart, it requires 
consideral^e moral courage to acknowledge his conviction; 
aod the new teachers are either cast forth from the. in- 
dignant assembly of their own people, liable to all the 
punishments which they are permitted to inflict, scourged 
and beaten; or,- if they succeed in forming a party, they 
give rise to a furious schism; and thus appear before the 
heathen with the dangerous notoriety of having caused a 
violent tumult, and broken the public peace by their turbu- 
lent and contentious harangues: at all events, disclaimed 
by that very people on whose traditions they profess to build 
their doctrines, and to whose Scriptures they appeal in jus- 
tification of their pretensions. They endure, they perse^ 
vere, they continue to sustain the contest against Judaism 
and paganism. It is still their deliberate, ostensible, and 
avowed object, to overthrow all this vast system of idol- 
atry: to tear up by the roots all ancient prejudices; to 
filenee shrines, sanctified by the veneration of ages as 
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oracular; to consign all those gorgeous temples to decaj, 
and all those images to contempt; to wean the people firom 
every barbarous and dissolute amusement." »»«***»* 
'* But in one respect it is impossible now to conceive 
the extent, to which the apostles of the crucified Jesus 
shocked all the feelings of mankind. The public estab- 
lishment of Christianity, the adoration of ages, the rever- 
ence of nations, has thrown around the cross of Christ an 
indelible and inalienable sanctity. No effort of tibe imag- 
ination can dissipate the illusion of dignity which has 
gathered round it; it has been so long dissevered firom all 
its coarse and humiliating associations, that it cannot be 
cast back and desecrated into its state of opprobrium and 
contempt. To the most daring unbeliever among our- 
selves, it is the symbol, the absurd, and irrational, he may 
conceive, but still the ancient and venerable symbol of a 
powerful and influential religion: what was it to the Jew 
and to the heaUien? the basest, ti^e most degrading pun- 
ishment of the lowest criminal! the proverbial terror of 
the wretched slave! it was to them, what the most des- 
picable and revolting instrument of public execution ia 
to us. Yet to the cross of Christ, men turned from deities 
in which were embodied every attribute of strength, power, 
and dignity; in an incredibly i^ort s^ace of time, multi- 
tudes gave up the splendour, the pride, and the power of 
paganism^ to adore a Being, who was thus humiliated be- 
neath the meanest of mankind^ who had become, accord- 
ing to the literal interpretation of the prophecy, a very 
scorn of men, and an ouicast of the people.** Ibid. p. S79 

Page 140, [F.] 

" Such is our yoke and our burden! Let him, who has 
thought it too- hard and too heavy to bear, be prepared t# 
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state it boldly, when he shall appear side by side with the 
poor and mistaken Indian before the throne of God at the 
day of judgment. The poor heathen may come forward 
with his wounded limbs and weltering body, saying, ' I 
thought thee an austere master, delighting in the miseries 
of thy creatures, and I have accordingly brought thee the 
Uurn remnants of a body which I have tortured in thy ser- 
vice.' And the Christian will come forward, and say, ' I 
knew that thou didst die to save me from such sufferings 
and torments, and that thou only commandedst me to keep 
my body in temperance, soberness, and chastity, and I 
thought it too hard for me ; and I have accordingly brought 
thee the refuse and sweepings of a body that has been 
corrupted and brutalized in the service of profligacy and 
drunkenness,-— even the body which thou didst declare 
should be the temple of thy Holy Spirit.' The poor Indian 
will perhaps, shew his hands, reeking with the blood of 
his children, saying, ' I thought this was the sacrifice with 
which God was well pleased: ' and you, the Christian, will 
come forward with blood upon thy hands also, ' I knew that 
thou gavest thy son for my sacrifice, and commandedst me 
to lead my offspring in the way of everlasting life; but the 
command was too hard for me, to teach them thy statutes 
and to set them my humble example: I have let them go 
the broad way to destruction, and their blood is upon my 
hand — and my heart — and my head. ' The Indian will 
come forward, and say, ' Behold, I am come from the wood, 
the desert, and the wilderness, where I fled from the cheer- 
ful society of my fellow-mortals, because I thought it was 
pleasing in thy sight.' And the Christian will come for- 
ward, and say, * Behold, I come from my comfortable home 
and the communion of my brethren, which thou hast gra- 
ciously permitted me to enjoy; but I thought it too hard 
to give them a share of those blessings which thou hast 

28* 
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bestowed upon me; I thought k too hard to give them a 
portion of my time, my trouble, my fortune, or my interest; 
I thought it too hard to keep my tongue from cursing and 
reviling, my heart from hatred, and my hand from violence 
ajpid revenge.' What will be the answer of the Judge to 
the poor Indian^ none can presume to say. That he was 
sadly mistaken in the means of salvation, and that what he 
had done could never purchase him everiasting life, is be- 
yond a doubt; but yet the Judge may say, ' Come unto 
me, thou heavy-laden, and I will give thee the rest which 
thou couldst not purchase for thyself.' But, to the Ohri»* 
tiauj ' Thou, who hadst my easy yoke, and my light bur- 
den; thou, for whom all was already purchased,' 

Thank God! it is not yet pronounced: — begone! and fly 
for thy life! " Wolfe^s Sermonay {Remaina,) S^mon X 
p. 371—373. 

" Suppose it were suddenly revealed to any one among 
you, that he, and he alone of all that walk upon the face 
of this earth, was destined to receive the benefit of his 
Redeemer's atonement, and that all the rest of mankind 
was lost — and lost to all etermty ; it is hard to say what 
would be the first sensation excited in that man's mind by 
the intelligence. It is indeed probable it would be joy — ^to 
think that all his fears respecting his eternal destiny were 
now no more ; that all the forebodings of the mind and 
misgivings of the heart — all the solemn stir which we feel 
rising within us whenever we look forward to a dark 
futurity, — to feel that all these had now subsided for 
ever, — to know that he shall stand in the everlasting 
sunshine of the love of God! It is perhaps impossible that 
all this should not call forth an immediate feeling of 
delight: but if you wish the sensation to continue, you 
must go to the wilderness; you must beware how you 
eome within sight of a human being, or within sound of a 
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i^uman TQice; you must recollect that you are now uUme 
upon the earth; or, if you want society, you had better 
look for it among the beasts of the. lield than among the 
ruined species to which you hekmg; unless indeed the 
Almighty, in pity to your desolation, should send his 
angels before the appointed time, that you might learn to 
forget in their society the outcast objects of your former 
sympathies. But to go abroad into human society, — to 
walk amongst Beings who are now no longet your fellow- 
creatures, —* to feel the charity of your common nature 
rising in your heart, and to have to crush it within you 
like a sin, — to reach forth your hand to perform one of 
the common kindnesses of humanity, and to find it wither- 
ed by the recollection, that however you may mitigate a 
present pang, the everlasting pang is irreversible; to turn 
away in despair from these children whom you have now 
come to bless and to save (we hope and trust both here and 
for ever) I — pevhaps it would be too much for you;* at ail 
events, it would be hard to state a degree of exertion with- 
in, the utmost range of human energy, or a degree of pain 
within the farthest limit of human endurance, to which 
you would not submit, that you might have one companion 
on your lonely way from this world to the mansions of hap- 
piness. But suppose, at that moment, that the angel who 
brought the first intellagence returns to tell you that there 
are Beings upon this earth who may yet be saved, -— that 
he was before mistaken, no matter how, — perhaps he was 
your guardian angel, and darted from the throne of grace 
with the intelligence of your salvation without waiting to 
hear the fate of the rest of mankind, — no matter how, — 
but he comes to tell you that there are Beings upon the 
earth who are within the reach of your Redeemer's love, 
and of your own, — that some of them, are now before yon, 
aad their everlasting destiny is placed in your hands; then. 
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what would firat occur to your mind?— privations, — dan- 
gers, — difficulties? Nd: but you would say, Lord, what 
shall I do? shall I traverse earth and sea, through misery 
and torment, that of those whom thou hast given me I may 
not lose one? '•' Ibid, Sermon XI. p. 391 —393. 

Page 182, [G.] 

In Dr. Campbell's ingenious dissertation {Rkdorie^ 
book ii. c. vii.) '* on the causes that nonsense •often es- 
capes being detected, both by the writer and the reader," 
he remarks, (sec. 2.) that ''there are particularly three 
sorts of writing wherein we are liable to be imposed upon 
by words without meaning." 

" The first is, where there is an exuberance of metaphor. 
Nothing is more certain than that this trope, when tem- 
perately and appositely used, serves to add light to the 
expression, and energy to the sentiment. On the contrary, 
when vaguely and intemperately used, nothing can serve 
more effectually to cloud the sense, where there is sense, 
and by consequence to conceal the defect, where there is 
no sense to shew. And this is the case, not only where 
there is in the same sentence a mixture of discordant met- 
aphors, but also where the metaphoric style is too long 
continued, and too far pursued. [ Ut moddcus autem atque 
opportunus iranslationia usus iUastrat orationem: Ua fre» 
quena, et obacurat et tadio eomplet ; continuus vera in alle- 
goriam et CMngmaia exU. Quint, lib. viii. c. vi.] The 
reason is obvious. In common speech the words are the 
immediate signs of the thought. But it is not so here ; 
for when a. person, instead of adopting metaphors that 
come naturally and opportunely in his way, rummages the 
whole world in quest of them, and piles them one upon 
another, when he cannot so properly be said to use meta» 
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phor, as to talk in metaphor, or rather when from meta- 
phor he runs into allegory, and thence into enigma, his 
words are not the immediate signs of his Uioughts; they 
are at best but the signs of the idgns of his thought. His 
writing may then be called, what Spenser not unjustly 
styled his Fairy Queen, a perpetualralkgory or dark cmy^ 
cett. Most readers will account it much to bestow a tran* 
ffieat glance on the literal sense, which lies ne^arest; but 
will never think of that meaning more remote, which the 
figures themselves are intended to signify. It is no wonder 
then that this sense, for the discovery of which it is neces- 
sary to see through a double veil, should, where it is, more 
readily escape our observation, and that where it is wanting 
w« should not so quickly miss it." *#**«»###« 
*' There is, in respect of the two meanings considerable 
variety to be found in the tropical Style. In just allegory 
and similitude there- is always a propriety, or, if ybu choose 
to eall it, congruity, in the literal sense, as well as a dis 
tinct meaning or sentiment suggested, which is called the 
figurative sense. Examples of this are unnecessary. 
Again, where the figurative sense is unexceptionable, there 
is sometimes an incongruity in the expression of the liter*- 
al sense. This is always the case in mixed metaphor, ft 
thiQg not unfrequent even in good writers. Thus, when 
Addison remarks that * thejo is not a single view of human 
nature, which is not sufficient to extinguish the seeds of 
pride,' he expresses a true sentiment somewhat incongru- 
ously ; for the terms extingtdsh and seeds here metaphori- 
cally used, do not suit each other. In like manner, there 
is something incongruous in the mixture of tropes employ- 
ed in the following passage from Lord Bolingbvoke: 
* Nothing less than the hearU of his people will content a 
patriot Prince, nor will he think his throne established, till 
it is established f&ere.' Yet the thought is excellont. Bu( 
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in neither of these examples does the incongruity of the 
expression hurt the perspicuity of the sentence. Some- 
times, indeed, the literal meaning involves a direct 
absurdity. When this is the case, as in the quotation 
from, The PrineipleB of Painting given in the preceding 
chapter, it is natural for the reader to suppose that 
there must be something under it; for it is not easy 
to say how absurdly even just sentiments will sometimes 
be expressed. But when no such hidden sense can be 
discovered, what, in the first view conveyed to our minds 
a glaring abaurdily, is rightly on reflection -denominated 
nonsense. We are satisfied that De Piles neither thought, 
nor wanted his readers to think, that Rubens was really 
the original performer, and God the copier. This then 
was not his meaning. But what he actually thought and 
wanted them to think, it is impossible to elicit from his 
words. His words then may justly be styled bold, in re- 
spect of their literal import, but unmeaning in respect of 
the author's intention. 

** It may be proper here to observe, that some are apt 
to confound the terms absurdity and nofisense as synony- 
mous; which they manifestly are not. An absurdity, in 
the strict acceptation, is a proposition either intuitively or 
demonstratively false. Of this kind are these: 'Three 
and two make seven.' * All^lhe angles of a triangle are 
greater than two right angles. "^ That the former is fblse 
we know by intuition; that the latter is so, we are able to 
demonstrate. But the term is further extended to denote 
a notorious falsehood. If one should affirm, that ' at the 
vernal equinox the sun rises in the north and sets in the 
south,' we should not hesitate to~^say, that he advances an 
absurdity; but still what he affirms has a meaning; inso- 
much, that on hearing the sentence we pronounce its 
falsity. Now nonsense is that whereof we cannot say 
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either that it is true, or that it is false. Thus, when the 
Teutonic Theosopker enounces, that ' all the voices of the 
celestial joyfulaess, qualify, commix^ and harmonize in the 
fire which was from eternity in the good quality/ I should 
think it equally impertinent to aver the falsity as the truth 
of this enunciation. For, though the words grammatical- 
ly form a sentence, they Exhibit to the understanding no 
judgment, and consequently admit neither assent nor dis« 
sent. In the former instances I fiay the meaning, or what 
they affirm, b absurd; in the last instance I say there ia 
no meaning, and therefore properly nothing is affirmed. 
In popular language, I own, the terms absurdity and non- 
sense are not so accurately distinguished. Absurd posi- 
tions are sometimes called nonsensical. It is not com* 
mon, on the other hand, to say of downright nonsense, 
that it comprises an absurdity. 

*' Further, in the literal sense there may be nothing 
unsuitable, and yet the reader may be at a loss to find a 
figurative meaning, to which his expressions can with 
justice be applied. Writers immoderately attached to the 
florid, or highly figured diction, are oflen misled by a 
desire of flourishing on the several attributes of a metaphor, 
which they have pompously ushered into the discourse, 
without taking the trouble to examine whether there be 
any qualities in the subject, tp which these attributes caa 
with justice and perspicuity be applied. This immod- 
erate use of metaphor," Dr. Campbell observes, *'is the 
principal source of all the nonsense of Orators and Poets. 

<' The second species of writing wherein we are liable 
to be imposed on by words without meaning, is that where- 
in the terms most frequently occurring, denote things 
whi<^ are of a complicated nature, and W which the mind 
IB not sufficiently familiarized. Many of those notions^ 
which are called by Philosophers mixed modes, come under 
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this denomination. Of ftese the instances are numeroufl 
in everj tongue; suck as government, church, state, con" 
aHhdion, polity, power, commerce, legislature, j^trisdiction, 
proportion, sipnmetry, elegance. It will considerably in- 
crease the danger of our being deceived by an unmeaning 
use of such terms, if they are besides (as very often they 
are) of so indeterminate, and consequently equivocal, sig- 
nifications, that a writer, unobserved either by himself or 
by his reader, may slide from one sense of the term to 
another, till by degrees he fhil into such applications of it 
88 will make no sense at all. It deserves our notice also, 
that we are in much greater danger of ternainating in this, 
if the different meanings of the same word have some 
lenity to one another, than if they have none. In the 
latter case, wben there is no affinity, the transkion from 
one meaning to another is taking a very wide step, and 
iHiat few writers are in any danger of; it is, besides, what 
will not so readily escape the observation of the reader. 
So much for the second cause of deception, which is the 
chief source of all the nonsense of writers on politics and 
eritieism. 

** The third and last, and, I may add, the principal spe- 
eies of composition, wherein we are exposed to this illusion 
by the abuse of words is that in which the terms employed 
«e very abstract, and consequently of very extensive sig- 
nifieation. It is an observation that plamly ariseth from the 
nature and structure of language, and maybe deduced as 
a corollary fVom what hath been said of the use of artifi- 
eial signs, that the more general any name is, as it compre- 
hends the more individuals under it, and consequently re- 
quires the more extensive knowledge in the mind that would 
rightly af^prehend it, ^e raiore it must have ofindistinetneM 
and obsGiirity. Thus the word lion is more distinctly^ ap- 
prehen#ed by the mind than the word beaai, beast than 
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ummal, animal than being. But there is, in what are 
called abstract subjects, a still greater fund of obscuri^, 
than that arising from the frequent mention of the most 
general terms. Names must be assigned to those qualities 
as considered abstractedly, which never subsist indepea- 
dentlj, or by themselves, but which constitute the generic 
characters and the specific differences of things. And 
tills leads to a manner which is in many instances remote 
from the common use of speech, and therefore must be of 
more difficult conception." (Book ii. sec. 2. p. 102, 109.) 
It is truly to be regretted that an author who has written 
so justly on this subject, should within a few pages so strik- 
ingly exemplify the errors he has been treating of, by in- 
dulging in a declamation against Logic, which could .not 
even to himself have conveyed any dUtinet meontng. When 
he says that a man who had learned Logic was " qualified, 
without any <^er kind of knowledge, to defend any position 
whatever, however contradictory to common sense;" and 
that "that artobserved the most absolute indifference to 
truth and error," he c«uiot mean that a false conclusion 
oould be logically proved from true premises; since, igno- 
rant as he was of the subject, he was aware, and ha» in 
another j^ace distinctly acknowledged, that this- is not thd 
case; nor could he mean merely that a false oondusion 
could be proved from a false premiss, since that would 
evidently be a nugatory and ridiculous objection. He 
seems to have had, in truth, no meanmg at all; though, 
like the authors he had been so ably criticising, he waa 
perfectly unaware of the emptiness of what he waa saying. 

Pag« 217, [H.] 

'* Moses stretched forth his hand, and the waters WM*e 
divided, and' became a wall unto the children of Israel, on 
the right hand and on the left. Moses smote the rook with 

29 
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Eis rod, and the watefs flowed withal, and the children of Is- 
rael were refreshed in the wilderness, and were saved from 
death. But what was there in the arm of Moses, that the 
sea should ohey it and stand still? Or what in the rod of 
Moses, that it should turn the flinty rock into a living foun- 
tain ? Let me freely, though reverently, speak to you of the 
patriarch Moses. He was indeed great, because he was 
indeed good, in his generation. But except in the matter 
of his goodness— -except in his superior faith and trust in 
Itts Maker — except in his more ready obedience to the 
holy desires which the Spirit of the Lord inspired into his 
soul, he was no more than the rest of the Israelites, and 
the rest of men. Like them, like us, like every human 
being that is bom of woman, he was compassed with infirm- 
ities, and tried with afflictions, and subject to terror, and 
surrounded with sorrow. Of himself he was able to do 
nothing, but all the mighty acts which he did, he did be- 
cause ' it was God which worked in him both to will and to 
do of his good pleasure, ' and because Moses did not resist 
the will of God, or lieglect or abuse the power with which 
he was endued. If to the Jew, God was very liberal, we 
have the promise of his beloved Son, that to Christians, 
in all spiritual and necessary things, he will be still more 
so. Over the world without us he will perhaps give us no 
power — because we are not called upon to save a people. 
But we are called upon to save ourselves, and he wU give 
us a power over the rebellious world that is within us. 
Stretdi forth but your hands in faith and sincerity to Grod, 
and surely he will separate between you and your lusts. 
He will divide the tumultuous sea of your passions, and open 
for you a way to escape from your enemies into the land of 
eternity. He will cause the waves thereof to stand still and 
aannless on youi right hand and on your lefl, and make you 
to walk in safety and unhurt through the overflowings of 
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ungodliness, which, without his controlling Arm, would have 
drowned your souls in perdition and destruction. Be ye 
never so faint and weary in the wilderness of sin, yet if in 
humility you smite upon your breast; and say, Grod, be mer« 
ciful to me a sinner! he will melt the stony heart within 
you, and turning it into a fountain of piety and love— of 
love to man and love to your Maker — refresh you with 
the living waters of the comfort of the Spirit, and strength* 
en you by its power for your pilgrimage through life." 
Benson's F^rst Course ofHidsean Lectures for 1820. Led, 
XIV. p. 344—346. 

Page 266, [I.] 

** For the benefit of those who are desirous of gettmg 
over their bad habits, and discharging that important purt 
of the Sacred office, the Reading the Liturgy with due d^ 
corum, I shall first enter into a minute examination of soum 
parts of the Service, and afterwards deliver the rest, ac- 
companied by such marks as will enable the Reader, in a 
short time, and with moderate pains, to make himself mas* 
ter of the whole. 

*' But first it will be necessary to explain the marks 
which you will hereafter see throughout the rest of this 
course. They are of two kinds; one, to point out the em- 
phatic words, for which I shall use the Grave accent of 
the Greek, [ * ]. 

'' The other, to point out the different pauses or stops^ 
for which I shall use the following marks: 

" For the shortest pause, marking an incomplete lina 
thus'. 

** For the second, double the time of the former, two ''. 

" And for the third or full stop, three '" 

** When I would mark a pause longer than any> be- 
longing to the usual stops, it shall be by two horizontal 
lines, as thus =. 
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" When I weald point out a Syllable that is to be dwelt 
en some time, I shall use this -, or a short horizoatal orer 
the Syllable. 

" When a Syllable should' be rapidly uttered, thns% or 
a ciinre turned upwards; the usual marks <^ long and 
short in Prosody. 

*< The Exhortation I have often heard delivered in the 
IbUowing manncnr: 

" * Dearly belored brethren, the Scripture moveth us in 
sundry places to acknowledge and coi^ess our manifold mns 
and wickedness. And that we should not dissemble nor 
cloke them before the face of Almighty God our Heavenly 
Father, but confess them with an humble lowly penitent and 
obedient heart, to the end that we may obtain, forgiveness 
ef fhe seme, by his infinite goodness and mercy. And 
at^ough we ought at ^1 times humbly to ackn6wledge our 
Ais before Crod, yet ought we most chiefly sd to do, 
when we assemble and meet together. To render thdnks 
ibr the great benefits we have received at his hands, to set 
forth his most worthy praise, to hear his most holy word, 
and to ask those things that are requbite and necessary, 
as well ibr the body as the soul. Wherefore I pray and 
beseech you, as many as are here present, to accompany 
me with a pure heart and humble voice to the throne of 
the heavenly grace, saying after me.' 

" In the latter part of the first period, ' but confess them 
with an humble lowly penitent and obedient heart, to the 
end that we may obtain, forgiveness of the same, by his 
infinite goodness and mercy,' there are several faults com- 
mitted. In the first place, the four epithets preceding the 
word ' heart,' are huddled together, and pronounced in a 
monotone, disagreeable to the ear, and enervating to the 
sense; whereas each word rising in force above the other, 
ought to be marked by a proportional rising of the notes in 
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Che voice; and, in the last, there should be such a note 
used as woukl declare it at the same time to be the last— 
' with an humble' lowl/ penitent and obedient heart, '&e. 
At first view it maj appear, that the words ' humble ' and 
' lowly,' are synonymous; but the word ' lowly,' certainly 
implies a greater degree of humiliation than the word 
' humble.' The word ' penitent ' that follows, is <^ stron- 
ger import than either; and the word ' obedient,' signify- 
ing a perfe^ resignation to the will of Grod, inconsequence 
of our humiliation and repentance, furnishes the climuL 
But if the climax in the words be not accompanied by a 
suitable climax in the notes of the voice, it cannot be made 
manifest. In the foUpwing part of the sentence, ' to the 
^nd that we may obtain' forgiveness of the akme'* there are 
usually three emphases laid on the words, end, obtain, «ame, 
where there should not be any, and the only emphatic word, 
forgkieneaa, is slightly passed over; whereas it should be 
read — ' to the end that we may obtain forgiveness of the 
«ame,' keeping the words, obtain^ and fwgiveness, closely 
together, and not disuniting them, both to the prejudice 
' of the Sense and Cadence, &c. &c. 

** I shall now read the whole, in the manner I have re- 
commended;, and if you will give attention to the marks, 
you will be reminded of the manner, when you come to 
practise in your private reading. * Dearly beldved breth- 
ren! = The Scripture moveth us' in sundry places' to ack- 
nowledge and confess our manifold sins and wickednesi^ 
and that we should not dissemble nor cl6ke them' before 
the face of Almighty God' our Heavenly Father^' but con- 
fess them' with an humble' lowl/ penitenf and obedient 
heart' to the end that we may obtain forgiveness of the same' 
by his infinite goodness and mere/" Ana although we 
ought at all times' humbly to acknowledge our sins before 
G6d" yet ought we most chiefly so to do' when we assem- 
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ble and meet togedier^ to reader thsaiu^ for the great bene* 
fits we have received at his handed' to s^ forth' his most 
worthy prSdse" to h^ar^ his most hbUy w^d imd to ask 
those thing^ which are requisite and necessary^ as well lor 
the b6d/ as the s6iil''' Wherefore I pray mid bese^di j6u 
as mkay as are hwe present" to accompany me' with a p^re 
heaHT and hdmble voice' to the throne of the heavenly 
graceT saying,' &c." Sheridany AH i^Beadmg Pro$e. 

The generality of the remarks respecting the way in 
which each passage of the liturgy should be read, are cor- 
rect ; though the mode recommended for «ttainiii^ the pro- 
posed end is totaiiy different from what is suggested in the 
present treatise. In some points, however, the author is 
mistaken as to the emphatic words: e. g. in the Lord^ 
Prayer, he directs the following passage to be read thus; 
*^ thy will' bd done' on eartii' as it W in Heaven," with the 
emphasis on the words " be " and '* is;" these, however, 
are not the emphatic words, and do not even exist m Uu 
original Cheek, but are supplied by the translator; the lat- 
ter of them might, indeed, be omitted altogether without 
any detriment to the sense; *' thy will be done, as in Heav- 
en, so also on earth," which is a more literid translation, 
is perfectly intelligible. A passage in the second Com- 
mandment again, he directs to be read, according indeed 
to the usual mode, both of reading and pointing it, — '* visit 
the sins of the fathers' upon the cfaHdren' unto the third 
and fourth generation of them that hkte me;" which mode 
of reading destroys the sense, by making a pause at ** chil- 
dren," and none at ''generation;" for this implies that 
the third and fourth generations, who suf!br these judg- 
ments, are tksmaelves such as hate the Lord, instead of 
being merely, as is meant to be expressed, the children of 
such; '* of them that hate me," is a genitive governed not 
by "generation," but by " children:" it should bo read 
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according to Sheridan's marks) *' visit the sins of tile 
fathers' upon the children unto the third and fourth gen- 
eration' of them that hate me:" i. e. "visit the sins of the 
fathers who hate me, upon the third and fourth generations 
of their descendants." The same sanction is given to an 
equalljr comraon &ult in reading the fifth Commandment; 
** that thy days' may be long in the land' which fhe Lord 
thy God giveth thee:" the pause should evidently be at 
" JoNg'," not at " Icmd.** No one would sajr in ordinary 
conversation, " I hope yon will find enjoyment in the gar- 
den' which you have planted. " He has also strangely 

omitted an emphasis on the word ** caret," in the tenth 
Coaunandment. He has, however, in the negative or 
prohibitory commands avoided the common fault of accent- 
ing the word '* not.*' And here it may be worth while to 
remark, that in some cases the Copula ought to be made 
the emphatic word; (i. e. the ''ts," if the proposition be 
affirmative, the " not,'* if negative;) viz. where the pro- 
position may be considered as in opposition to its contra' 
dictory. If, e. g. it had been a question, whether we ought 
to steal or not, the commandment, in answer to that, would 
have been rightly pronounced, "thou shalt not steal:" 
but the question being, what things we are forbidden to do, 
tne answer is, that " to steal " is one of them, " thou 
shalt not steal," In such a case as this, the proposition 
is considered as opposed, not to its contr<idictory, but to 
one with a different Predicate: the question being, not, 
which Copula (negative or affirmative) shall be employed, 
but whai shall be affirmed or denied of the subject: e. g. 
" it is lawful to beg; but not to steal:" in such a case, 
the Predicate^ not the Copula, will be the emphatic word. 
One fault worth noticing on account of its commonness 
is the placing of the emphasis on " neighbour " in the ninth 
and tenth Commandments; as if there might be seme per- 
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sons precluded from the benefit of the prohibitions. One 
would think the man tc whom our Lord addressed the par- 
able of the good Samaritan, had been used to this mode 
of delivery, bj his asking " and who is my ndghbourl " 

The usual pronunciation of one part of the " Apostles* 
Creed " is probablj founded on some misapprehension of 
the sense of it: * " The holy Catholic Church, the Com- 
munion of Saints," is conunonly read as if these were two 
distinct articles; instead of the latter clause being merely 
an explanation of the former: " The holy Catholic 
Church, [viz.] the Communion of Saints/* 



« Bee Sir Peter (tfterwerds Lord) King*! Hutoiy of the AposOea' 
Creed ; • work much more yaluable (in proportioB to its eiae) tfaaa 
inoet that are etadied by thaologiana. 
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TO BOMB OF THE PRINCIPAL WORDS. 



Action, part iy. ch. iv. § 6. Climax, p. ii. ch. ii. § 4. 

Analogy, p. i. ch. ii. § 6. Comparison, (use of, in ex 

Antithesis, p. iii. ch. ii. § 14. citing any feeling,) p. ii 

A priori, (argument,) p. i. ch. ii. § 4. 

ch. ii. § 2. _^___ Qj. Simile, p. iii 

Approach, (argument by,) ch. iL § 3. 

p. i. ch. ii. § 5. Composition, (fallacy of,) p. 

Argument, ( distinguished i. ch. ii. § 4. 

from proposition,) p. i. ch. Conciseness, p. iii. ch. ii §7. 

i. ^ 3. Conclusion, (when to come 

Arrangement, (of argu- first), p. i. ch. iii. § 5. 

ments,) p. i. ch. iii. § 4. Conscious, (manner,) p. iy. 

of words, p. iii. ch. iv. § 2. note. 



ch. i. §3. and ch. ii. ^ 1 1. Conviction, (distinguished 

from Persuasion,) p; ii. 
Basbfulness, (in public ch. i. § i. 

speaking,) p. iv. ch. iv. ^S. Crowded (style,) p. iii. ch. 
Burden of proof, p. i. ch. iii. ii. § 9. 

Direct (Argument,) p. i. ch. 

Cause, (argument from,) p. ii. § 1. and ch. iii. § 6. 

i. ch. ii. ^ 2. Dividing (a question,) p. i 

Chances, (calculation of,) ch. iii. § 4. 

p. i. ch. ii. § 4. 

Character, (of Speaker,) p. Effect, (Argument fl'om,) p 

ii. ch. i. § 3. and ch. iii. ^1 i. ch. ii. ^ 3 
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Elegance {of Stjle,) p. iii. Interrogation, p. iii. ch. il 

ch. iii. §1,2. §15. 

Emphasis, p. iy. ch. ii. § 2. Ironical form, p. i.ch. iii.§T 
Energj (of Stjle,) p. iii. ch. 

iL § 1, &c. Loose sentences, p. iii. ch 

Epithets, p. iii. ch. iL § 4. ii. § 12. 
Example, p. i. ch. ii. § 6. 

Exercises, Introd. § 5. Metaphor, p. iii. ch. ii. § 3 

Experience, (Argument Metonjmj, p. iii. ch. ii. § 3 

from,) p. i. ch. ii. § 6. 
^Authoritjderiy- Natural delivery, p. iv. ch 

ed from, p. ii. ch. iii. § 5. ii. iii. &c. 

Number of words, (energy 

Feelings, (apt to fall short dependent on,) p. iii. ch. 

of what the occasion calls ii. § 7. 

for,) p. ii. ch. i. § 2. 

Objections, p. i. ch. iii. § 7 

General terms, p. iii. ch. ii. Oratory, (spurious,) p. iii 

§ 1. ch. i. § 4, 5, 6. 

Good-will, (essential to the - 

Speaker's character,) p. Paradox, p. i. ch. iii. § 2. 

ii. ch. iii.' § 3. Parity of reasoning, p. i. ch 

n. §6. 

Illustration, p. i. ch. ii. § 7. Party-Spirit, p. ii. ch. iii. §3 

and ch. iii. § 2. Passions, p. ii. ch. i. § 3. 

Imagination, p. ii. ch. i. §2. Periods, p. iii. ch. ii. § 12. 

Indirect (Argument), p. i. Perspicuity, p. iii. ch. i. § 2, 

ch. ii. § 1. and ch. iii. § 7. &c. 

Induction, p. i. ch. ii. § 6. Personification, p. iii. ch.ii. 

Instruction (distinguished § 3. - 

from Conviction strictly Persuasion, (analysis of,) 

so called,) p. i. ch. i. § 1. p. ii. ch. i. § 1. 

Integrity (of the speaker's Plain, (ambiguity of the 

character,) p. ii chap, iii word,) p. iii. ch. i. § 3. 

§ 3 Plausible, p. i. ch. ii. § 2 
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Poetrj, (characteristic of,) Sign, p. i. ch. ii. § 3. 

p. iii. ch. iii. § 3. Simile, p. iii. ch. ii. § 3. 

Practice (in composition,) Sound, (imitt^ive,) p. iii. eh. 

Introd. § 5. ii. ^ 5. 

Presumptions, p. i. ch. iii. Speaking, (distinguished 

§ 2. from Reading,) p. iv. ch. 

Prolixity, p iii. ch. i. § 2. i. § 3. and ch. iii. § r. 

and ch. ii. ^ 7. Substantives, (excessive use 

Proper terms, p. iii. ch. ii, of,) p. iii. ch. ii. § 8. 

§ 1. Suggestive (Style,) p. iii 

Propositions, (to find,) part ch. ii. § 9. 

i. ch. i. § 3. Subjects (for learners,) lo- 

trod. § 5. 

Reading, p. iv. ch. i. § 3. Sympathy, (reflex,") p. iv. 

and ch. iii. § 1. ch. iii. ^8. 
Recapitulation, p. i. ch. iii. 

§ 8. Tautology, p. iii. ch. iL 

Recitation, p. iv. ch. iv. § 2. § 8. 

Refutation, p. i. ch. iii. § 7. Technical terms, p. iii. ch. 

Repetition, (conducive to ii. ^ 6. 

perspicuity,) p. iii. ch. i. Testimony, p. i. ch. ii. § 4 

§ 2. Theological Style, p. iii. ch. 

Rhetoric, (why in greater re- ii. § 6. 

pute among the Ancients,) Tone, p. iv. ch. i. §3. note, 

Introd. § 3, 4. and ch. ii. ^ 2. 

Rhetorician (art of, practis- Tropes, p. iii. ch. ii. § 2. 

ed by a wisQ, man on him- 
self,) p. ii. ch. i. § 2. Verbosity, p. iii. ch. ii. §8 

Sequence, (physical and Waiving (a question,) p. i 

logical,) p. i. ch. ii. § 3. ch. iii. § 4. 
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rUBIJCATlON.S BY JAMES MUNROfi ANB COMFANV. 



GREEK READER, 

By F&BDBBicx Jacobs. With tn enlarged and complete Lexicon. 
From the twelfth German edition. Edited by Pigkbrino. 12mo. 
pp. 628. Sheep. 51,00. 

" It is proper to state, in the first place, that this edition contains 
the whole ofthe former text, with considerable additional matter, con- 
sisting of prose and poetry. To the poetical j^art have been added 
some of the most beautiAil and entirely unexceptionable odes of Anac- 
reon, and extracts from Bion and Moschus. 

'* The text and Lexicon have been carefully compared, to ascertain 
what omissions, either of words or appropriate meanings, existed in 
the latt<sr, to supply such deficiencies, and to insert the words which 
occur in the additional extracts above mentioned. The number of 
additions to the Lexicon amounts to more than a thousand." — JPrg^Me. 

OOROIA8 OF PLATO. 

The Qorgias of Plato, chiefly according to Sullbaum's Text, "^th 
Kotes bv Thbodobb D. Woolsbt, Professor of Greek in Tale College. 
1 vol. i2mo. pp. 290. Sheep. 51t^< 

A Professor at Bowdoin College writes, — "The Gorapas I have 
read with great satisfaction, and am much gratified i^lth this first 
effort to present one of Pl&to's Dialogues to .American students in an 
attractiye form. The beauty of the type, and the thorough work of 
the editor, leare nothing to desire. * * * * In the introduction 
and the notes, students will find all that is necessary to enable them 
to enter into the intrieacies of this fine specimen of the Socratic method." 

THE THREE PHILIPPICS OF DEMOSTHENES, 

With Notes by Professor Smead, of William and Mary^s College. 
12mo. ^ \ • 

DEMOSTHENES'ORATIONS. L V\ A . . \ 

Select Popular Orations of DeH^osthenes, with Notes an^ a Chrono- 
logical Table, by Professor Champlin, of WaterriUe College, Maine. 
12mo. pp. 296. 

The popular orations of Demosthenes have been judged singularly 
well adapted for the purposes of education, not merely from the £sct 
that they are expressed in the words of the most perfect master of the 
most elegant of all lan^ages, but because in matter and tone they 
intimately correspond with the spirit and genius of our own institutions. 

" We have carefully read a large portion of the Notes in this yol- 
nme, and haye found them excellently adapted Cor the use of stu- 
dents. They contain short abstracts of every ;ptra|(raph, and explana- 
tions of those passages which present difficulties not readily solved 
by younger stuaents. The Porsonian type gives the text an air of 
neatness and elegance unsurpassed by any similar publication." 7— £]>• 

LATIN PHRASE BOOK. 

Consisting of Phrases and Dialogues ; intended to fkcilitate ^he Study 
of the Latin Language. To which is added a list of Geographical and 
Proper Names, systematicidly arranged. 18mo. pp. 126. Half cl. 31c 

" The exercises throughout have been si^ranged, as nearly as possi- 
ble, in such a manner as to keep pace with the continued progress of 
the student — commencing with a nomenclature of various objects 
with which we are most familiar, then combined in easy sentences, 
(many of which are selected from authors usually read in schools,) in 
order to render those sentences familiar to the ear, and, at the same 
time, to impress the leading word in them more strongly on the mind." 
'■'ThePrefac§. 
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fesaors in Marvaid Uni 

The irork here presented in English, 
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, - „ . intof.thei 

of the Greeks und Homans, nnd a-i complete »n elucidation of all the 
details of those syslGms ta cau cow be eiven. The introduction con- 
denses into a fewpo^cs the Tacts in the bistoneal developwetit of the 

theory of metre is not direlt upon at too great length, but is huidled 
with a due regard to the amount of ItnowledRe actually ixiating. The 
eubjcct.it is believed, i» laid out and discussKdmth scientifie preciaion, 
the divisions arc clear and qbvioiu, and the proportions just. Every 
point is suiSciently illustrmted by eiamples, taken mostly From the 

Surest Greek and Latin vriteis. Far the convenience of reference, an 
adex liaa been added by the translator*. a':. . 

MODERN GREEK POEMS t V ' 

Selected by a Profeuor at Cambridge. 12mo. Fapei. 10c 

WHEELER'S HERODOTUS. 

~ Betodotua, from the text of SchiveighBeuser ; with Encllsti Kotei. 
Edited by C. S. Wbbblbb., A. M., Tutor in Greek in Uanard Univcrtity. 
Stereotype edition. In ! vols., 12mo., with Map. Cloth. ga.OO. 

" The Clarcnden Press could hardly send forth > better specimen of 
Oreekthan the Herodotus of Mr. Wheeler." — Lotulan ExoBOKer. 

genersLly just anch >| jxa 



WOOLSEY'S GREEK TRAGEDIES. 

ALCESTIS OF EUEIPIDES, with Notes, for the Use of CoUwea in the 
United SUtes. By T. D. Woolbev, Professor of Greek in Yale Col- 
lege. 12mo. pp. 130. 3d edition. Cloth. SSe. 

ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES, nith Notes, &e. ISmo. pp. 146. CI. £6c. 

PEOMETHEUSOF J3CHTLU8,withNote»,*e. 12mo. pp. 112. 50c. 

BLECTBA OF SOPHOCLES, with Notes, &c. ISmo. pp. 160. We. 
"The text of the Alcestia selected by Mr. Woolscy Is that of Wil- 
lism Dindorf, contained in the Poetn Scenici Grceci, pubhshed st 
Leipzig and London in 1830. • • A vell-ivricten preface contuns a 
desr itatement of the snbj eel-matter of the play, with a critique on 
the aeveraJ charaeters brought out in the development of the plot. 
• • The body of notes M the end are remarkable for a union of deep 
learning, acute judgment, and fine taate. 
.■-L 1 y ., (g tjjj Antigon ' 
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